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CHAPTER IX. 
A MORNING WALK, 


SOLIND ATHELING had a good many household duties to look after. 
] When a woman shows a gift of managing and ordering domestic affairs, she is 
certain to be allowed abundant opportunities of displaying it, and whatever her 
position in the family—whether she be wife and therefore legitimate soaereign, or 
sister, or daughter, or even only governess—she is equally sure to become the 
practical ruler. Good Mrs. Atheling had long since withdrawn from all active and 
laborious interference in the arrangement of the family affairs. Isolind was 
mayor of the palace, she kept the keys, gave the instructions, composed the 
quarrels, among the “ helps” and attendants, reconciled—Oh, hardest of tasks ! 
—the Irish ladies in the kitchen to the existence and propinquity of the dark- 
skinned men and brothers who drove the carriage and kept the stables in order ; 
and she did all this without noise and without bustle. Of course it broke in a 
great deal upon her time for reading and study, for music and the composing of 
poems, for keeping up with the doings of the political world, as most American- 
bred girls of any intelligence are anxious to do, and indeed for nearly all other 
things in which mere intellect and taste can take delight. But Isolind’s creed 
of Woman’s Mission was rigid as to the necessity of doing the nearest scrap of 
duty first. Just now, at this present moment, see that the family shall have some 
dinner to eat, and that the clothes go to wash—that done, then set about the re- 
generation of humanity!’ An English girl whose family had wealth, or some- 
thing approaching to wealth, could hardly understand how much of constant 
domestic duty fell to the share of Isolind Atheling. The Athelings came into 
the city in the winter, and then they lived in one of the quietest of the best class 
hotels, and Isolind was nearly free of all trouble. But in the months when they 
occupied their place on the edge of the bay, her duties of arrangement and su- 
pervision, and sometimes of direct personal codperation, were multifarious and 
continual. 

With all this she lived a very happy life, a life indeed of almost ideal and 
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Arcadian happiness. While the Athelings were in their country home one day 
was for Isolind very much like another, so far as events and externa! conditions 
were concerned. But the girl’s thoughts were always fresh, vivid, and chang- 
ing; and while there was a new tint on a Jeaf, a new breath to ripple the water 
of the bay, a new cloud to float across the sky, life could have no monotony for 
her. 

She always rose early. Her bed-room opened on a flower garden at the rear 
of the house; at least if we call that the rear which looked towards the road and 
away from the water. When she raised her window, she could step out on a 
broad path among flowers ; and rarely indeed did she make her appearance at the 
window but that the head gardener, a gray-haired Irishman, came over to greet 
her with a bouquet of flowers, or, at the proper season, a bunch of grapes, or 
some of the delicious peaches which gladden in such prodigality of numbers and 
juciness the palates of New York. Isolind’s was a pretty room, fitted up sim- 
ply but very tastefully with rose-colored curtains, which sent a rich glow over 
her fair complexion and sunny hair; a few well-chosen prints, and one or two 
statuettes—among them an excellent miniature Parian copy of the incomparable 
Venus of the Louvre—several medallions brought from Italy, and various little 
mementoes from the East. The furniture of Isolind’s room was plain—unpre- 
tending maple, or some such wood—but the taste which chose its ornaments 
lent it an appearance of luxury. There were a sofa and a table, and on the lat- 
ter were writing materials and a few books. 

Let us see what were Isolind’s books. A Shakespeare, a Schiller, a “ Don 
Quixote,” a little sewed copy of Moliére’s “ Misanthrope,” Robert Browning’s 
poems, Lowell’s “ Biglow Papers,” Hawthorne’s “ Mosses from an Old Manse,” 
John Stuart Mill’s “ Essay on Liberty ”—with daily draughts of which latter Is- 
olind refreshed her convictions as to the supreme human need of individuality, 
and the bane of mere conventionality—Lessing’s “ Laocoon,” and an odd vol- 
ume or two of Victor Hugo. This young woman’s reading was in the highest 
degree desultory and unsystematic. If you wanted to speak in the language of 
compliment, you would call it eclectic or catholic; if otherwise, irregular and 
scrambling. 

She dressed herself and arranged her hair without ever dreaming of the in- 
tervention of a lady’s maid. The grand difficulty of modern womanhood, the 
arranging of the hair, troubled her in no wise. Her hair fell about her neck, but 
not quite to her shoulders; and it would not grow any longer, and it could not 
be made smooth and flat by any arts known to friseur. Therefore Isolind 
merely combed and brushed it through, then threw it back from her forehead 
and ears—and there it was. No pomades, no oils stood upon her modest dress- 
ing-table. This particular morning she put on a pretty white cashmere dress 
trimmed with blue—a dress cut so short as to be quite off the ground, and to 
show a good deal of a very neat, picturesque little boot of buff-colored leather 
coming high above the ankle, and fastened with a row of buttons. Short dresses 
were at that time not very common in Europe, and an English girl might perhaps 
have been a little astonished at the free display of Isolind’s boots and ankles. 
But Isolind’s dress never needed to be raised as she walked through her garden, 
and therefore she never showed more than boot and ankle; whereas the most 
modest wearer of a long skirt would sometimes when suddenly endeavoring to 
save her silken sheen from damp or dust make unexpected display of calf and 
stocking to a height perfectly alarming. Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Anne of 
Geierstein,” makes special mention, when we are first introduced to his heroine. 
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of the firmness and symmetry of the legs which her short Swiss kirtle reveals. 
Emboldened by his example, let us say that Isolind’s feet were a pretty sight in 
her buff boots, and that her limbs were straight, firm, and shapely. 

One of the ornaments of Isolind’s room was a fine engraving of a Diisseldorf 
picture from Fouqué's “ Undine.” This picture was before Miss Atheling’s 
eyes every day; yet this particular morning she seemed to look on it with pecu- 
liar attentivenss and interest. She wondered perhaps whether Undine felt any 
the happier when love had given her a soul ; and whether the whole legend was 
not sadly discouraging to Isolind’s own Equality of Womanhood theory, seeing 
that poor Undine only obtained her gift of soul when Tyrant Man was good 
enough to love her. This view of the situation had not struck our heroine be- 
fore, and she smiled at it; and yet was, for some reason or other, anything but 
quite gladsome. 

The business of life, however, broke in upon her meditation, and she went to 
give orders and make arrangements for breakfast. Scotland, Switzerland, and 
the United States are the regions where breakfast really is a meal to think about, 
plan, order, and arrange—where it actually has a menu. The Athelings were 
simple in their tastes, but yet their breakfast-table had hominy and succotash, 
which the Judge liked ; “ milk-toast,” in which his wife delighted ; buckwheat 
cakes ; stewed apples; preserved peaches—the fresh peaches were gone with 
the summer; “scrambled” eggs; potatoes done in various ways—the sweet po- 
tato and our old familiar mealy friend; apple sauce; and several varieties ot 
bread, besides tea (which only Isolind drank); chocolate, which pleased Mrs, 
Atheling ; and a great bow! of milk, to be swallowed by the Judge, who never 
touched tea, coffee, or any such beverages. It is almost needless to say to any 
one who knows New York, that great glasses of ice water stood beside each 
plate. 

When Isolind had seen to all this, she went into the garden, and gathered 
such flowers as the season allowed, made two pretty little nosegays, and laid 
one beside the plate of each of the elders of the family. 

“ Our flowers are nearly gone, Martin,” said the girl to the gray-haired gar- 
dener. 

“ There’s one of your own favorite still for you, miss,” said the gallant vet- 
eran ; and as she thanked him with her sunny smile, and was returning to the 
house, he looked after her, and murmured or rather growled to himself, “ Divil 
resave me if ye aren’t the purtiest flower yerself that ever was seen in a garden! 
God bless you! you’re good and beautiful enough to be an Irish colleen, my 
heart!” 

In this kind of way Isolind’s days began and went on for the most part. 
There was a daily beauty in her life. Her most prosaic duties gave her pleasure 
—partly because she had a truly poetic soul. As to the pure all things are pure, 
so to the poetic all things have poetry in them. Isolind was surrounded by nat- 
ural beauty, and by the moral beauty of a peaceful, happy, loving home. She 
was utterly unconventional. None of the fears, anxieties, and longings on the 
subject of fashion and gentility which torture so many pretty New York girls 
ever vexed her. She never bestowed one single thought upon her social posi- 
tion or that of her neighbors. She never cared whether Fashion approved or 
disapproved of her. Then she was equally free from the dread which harasses 
some good Englishwomen so much, the fear of doing or seeming to do some- 
thing improper. The thought of impropriety never entered into the girl’s pure, 
free, and womanly soul. She talked as frankly to men who were her friends as 
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to women; she never stopped to think whether she was speaking too long to 
this man if she liked his conversation, or smiling too kindly on that man if her 
heart felt genially towards him. It need hardly be said, that girls in America 
are allowed a personal freedom which even elderly married women are not per- 
mitted in England, and which would be utterly impossible in France. In America, 
therefore, the question of impropriety—factitious or constructive impropriety— 
can hardly be said to arise in the intercourse of educated young women with 
their friends and society. Girls are not vexed and harassed with invented and 
imaginary sins. Nothing is improper which is not really and in itself wrong. A 
clear bright line is drawn. When once society sets about devising constructive 
improprieties, there is no bound to the ingenious refinement of ultra-delicate im- 
agination ; but as yet the social opinion which endeavors to rule the lives of 
American women in cities seems to concern itself more in laying down laws for 
the preservation of the gentilities than for that of the proprieties. Now, for the 
former rules Isolind cared nothing ; and of the latter she took no heed. She 
was as free and fearless on the score of gentility as any really well-bred and in- 
telligent English girl could be; and never doing or thinking anything improper, 
she was troubled by no doubts or dreads on the side of propriety. 

Therefore she enjoyed a true freedom, and had all the pure and noble vir- 
tues which only grow up in the atmosphere of freedom. What women in civil- 
ized countries mostly want is magnanimity. Men of high minds are constantly 
disappointed when they find this lack of the magnanimous revealing itself in the 
character of some woman who otherwise seems so admirable. But men them- 
selves have hitherto, in Europe especially, so shaped and limited the moral train- 
ing of women as to render magnanimity a virtue of almost impossible attainment. 
The errors of women are in their degree almost always the common errors of 
servitude. But there is something more than that. The whole training of 
womanhood is directed to the culture merely of one virtue. It is not indispens- 
able or even necessary to a woman’s honor and repute that she should be truth- 
ful, or generous, or beneficent, or brave. She has no need or inducement to 
cultivate the magnanimous qualities. Society only asks her to be chaste. If 
you will cultivate but one flower, you cannot have a farterre. In days not far 
removed from our own, a man was only called on to be brave and truthful—he 
might be as ferocious and voluptuous as he chose; therefore his common vices 
were ferocity and profligacy. Women are commonly trained even now to be- 
lieve that so long as they are “ virtuous,” it is not requisite that they shall be 
sincere and magnanimous; therefore their common defects are insincerity and 
meanness. 

Isolind Atheling was free by nature and training from these defects. She 
had all the purity of a woman, all the magnanimity of a noble-souled man. So 
she went through life bright, clear, and free ; infusing an ideal purpose and 
beauty into the most ordinary domestic duties ; full of faith in the present and 
hope for the future ; always with a soul for every great cause, and a heart for 
the slightest enjoyments. She thus extracted unconsciously from life nearly all 
the good and the joy it can well be made to give. 

This morning, after the night described in the last chapter, she rose early as 
usual, and set about her various domestic duties of order and arrangement. But 
somehow her heart was hardly as much in her work as it ought to be. Every- 
thing looked a little dull, almost uninteresting. A vague, restless, strange sen- 
sation was in the girl's heart ; a sensation of craving, of mingled pain and pleas- 
ure, of dread and longing, which had kept with her through all the night, through 
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all her dreams; which awoke with her now in the morning, which she shrank 
from openly confronting and examining, and would not have dared even to at- 
tempt translating into verse. Eyes noble and gentle seemed to look into hers in 
vain; a sweet deep voice was in her ears; the thrill of a hand, touched but fora 
moment, was still on hers. 

She was restless; and when breakfast was over and the time allowed her, 
she strayed out into the grove behind the house; the grove in which the orange 
and purple and crimson tints of the fall were already beginning to gladden, or 
perhaps, as Isolind now thought, to sadden the scene. She had still the flower 
in her hand which she had received from the old gardener, and she inhaled its 
perfume with delight. 

“ What a world of thought, of rapture, of hope, and passion, and joy is in 
fragrance !” the young poetess said within herself. “The scent of this flower 
opens up a whole new world to the senses and the soul, as the microscope and 
the telescope do to the eye and the intellect! I have only to smell this leaf and 
I pass into a land of magic, where everything is rich, aromatic, and delightful ; 
where every yearning finds an answer, and every dreamy hope becomes a beau- 
tiful reality. It is like the mysterious ointment in the Arabian story, which 
rubbed upon the eyes made one to see all the riches of the earth stored together. 
Nay, this flower is better; for it makes me mistress for the moment of all the 
riches and the rare delights which the earth has not, and can never have. Now 
I withdraw it; and I come back to the real world out of my perfumed palace of 
imagination. Poor little flower! poor little talisman, that opens the wonder- 
world ! it seems a pity to throw it away, even though it already wilts and droops. 
Can it not give so much joy then, and live too?—I am growing sentimental,” 
sne said suddenly to herself; and she smiled not over brightly, and threw the 
flower away. 

At that moment she heard the step of some one coming through a little open- 
ing among the trees to the path on which she was walking; and she started, 
and did not dare to look round, but she felt that despite of herself her pulses 
were beating fast, and her cheek was growing crimson. 

Some one picked up her rejected flower and stood before her, hat in hand. 
Her face underwent a sudden change, from agitating hope and fear to blank dis- 
appointment, and then to displeasure; for it was the portly figure of Chester- 
field Jocelyn which approached her—it was his aquiline nose, his thick full 
beard, his dark eyes, his white, fat, ring-bedizened fingers on which she looked. 

“ Good-morning, dear young lady! How strangely, doubly fortunate I have 
been! I took the liberty of entering my distinguished friend Atheling’s grounds 
in the hope that I might meet the honored Judge or his dear wife; and I have 
now the yet greatdr pleasure of meeting you, and the rare happiness to secure 
this little fragrant memorial which you had thrown away. ‘ Dearer is the with- 
ered flower which has been worn and thrown aside’; is there not a ballad in 
that strain? I am indeed somewhat of a musician myself, but I take perhaps a 
more ambitious range than that of the ballad; and I ought almost to apologize 
for mentioning a trivial ballad to so accomplished an artist as yourself, who 
doubtless delight in the lofty and classical music.” 

Hospitality’s sacred laws compelled Isolind to be civil; and perhaps she was 
a little penicent for her demeanor of the previous night towards Mr. Jocelyn. So 
when he approached she held out her hand, which he teok with a bow such as a 
courtier might have made to an empress, and she constrained herself to endure 
his compliments with a smile. 
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“Indeed, Mr. Jocelyn,” she answered, “I cannot pretend to call myself a 
musician ; I have had hardly any scientific training, and have picked up much 
of what I do know in rather a scrambling sort of way. I am very fond of bal- 
lad-music, and rather prefer, generally, to sing without any instrumental accom- 
paniment.” 

“Surely there is no music more delightful than the simple melody which 
seems to speak out the soul! May I hope to have at some happy moment the 
extreme delight of hearing you sing in your own favorite strain ?” 

“You would hardly care for it, Mr. Jocelyn; I may assure you without affec- 
tation. I often sing of evenings to please my people; they are no musicians, 
and it gives them pleasure ; but you would care nothing for it. No, no; indeed 
I don’t want a compliment.” 

She checked him good-humoredly, for she feared that he was about to say 
something meant to be delightful. 

“1 know, since last night, your hatred of compliments. You think they are 
only fit to flatter weak and foolish men?” 

He spoke now in an altered tone ; quite grave and calm. 

“I do, Mr. Jocelyn.” 

“ And you are right, Miss Atheling. When I spoke to you at first, I ad- 
dressed you in the common jargon that men use to women. I soon saw that it 
was not fitted for a woman like you; and | ask your pardon, and will address 
such language to you no more.” 

“Why address it to any woman? Why thus help to foster in them the weak- 
ness and folly you condemn? Why not help them to prove that they have 
souls, by addressing them as creatures with souls, like men ?” 

“Miss Atheling, it is the common curse of our social system, that men and 
women seldom look at each other except through masks. Once in a life or so 
we meet with some being whose very glance bids us to stand up, be truthful, 
and put our masks away. You wear no mask; let me, in your presence, re- 
move mine.” 

Assuredly nothing could be more complete than the change his whole man- 
ner, almost his very appearance, had undergone. Instead of the fat voluptaary 
with the fribble manner and the sinister expression whom she had seen the pre- 
vious night, there now stood by her a strong and earnest man with a look almost 
of sadness on his calm dark face. 

They were slowly walking along the broad path under the trees. 

Jocelyn looked gravely into her face and said: 

“When you saw me first, Miss Atheling, you disliked and distrusted me? ’ 

Quite taken by surprise, Isolind frankly answered : 

“I did indeed, Mr. Jocelyn. 1 beg your pardon for allowing any such hasty 
impression to show itself.” 

“Ask for no pardon, make no apology; the impression, sudden as it was, 
does you only credit. You thought 1 was playing a part?” 

“1 did.” 

“You were right; I was playing a part.” 

Isolind drew back, quite amazed at this unexpected revelation. She looked 
into his face; it was earnest, composed, apparently quite sincere. She was al- 
most utterly puzzled, and hardly knew how to take so odd and embarrassing a 


confidence. 
“Why tell this to me? why speak to me at all of this?” she asked at last. 
Your 


“There are reasons, Miss Atheling, as strong as they are strange. 
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face is one which speaks to me as none other on earth could do. Now don’t 
start, and draw back, and look displeased! Nothing is farther from me now 
than the thought of paying you any idle compliment. Your face is the very face 
of one I shall never see more, but which is made sacred by memories and asso- 
ciations that are laws and gospel to me. You think I am talking wildly? Then 
look at that picture.” 

He drew from his pocket a case containing a photograph—or rather, indeed, 
a daguerreotype, of the fashion of twenty years since—and handed it to Isolind. 
She took it mechanically, almost unconsciously ; but the moment she looked at 
it her eyes lighted up with wonder. 

“ Why do you look surprised?” he asked. 

“ Because at the first glance I thought it was a photograph of myself! And 
even stiil—although as I look at it closely I do not now see that there are differ- 
ences—it seems quite wonderful. At first I might almost have thought | was 
looking into a little mirror! Mr. Jocelyn this is quite astonishing! Whose 
portrait is this?” 

“Don’t ask me that,” he answered sadly; at least, just yet. The memories, 
and still more the doubts, it brings back are too painful. I show it to you, that 
you may be the better able to understand and appreciate the nature of the impulse 
which commands me to be sincere to you, and to try to serve you. This much 
you will own, that the impression produced on me by your likeness to that pho- 
tograph was no mere phantasy.” 

“Indeed, I have never seen anything more surprising—it is quite a wonder- 
ful likeness. Yet it is a sad face, I think; and I, Mr. Jocelyn, have never had 
any cause to be sad. So far it is not like me.” 

“Hers was a sad life; and it stamped itself on her face. Is it not a beauti- 
ful face?” 

Isolind blushed and smiled. 

“T hardly know how to answer the question, Mr. Jocelyn. I hope it is very 
beautiful, as it is like me; although of course one knows perfectly well that 
there can be a decided likeness between a face which is really beautiful and one 
which is not so. Frankly, then, that does seem to me a beautiful face, although 
it is like mine. Her life was a sad one?” 

“Very sad. Her whole history was sad; and it bequeathed to some others, 
Miss Atheling, the memories of repentance and remorse which cannot die! 
Can you wonder, that when I look into your face it becomes consecrated to me.” 

Isolind was a poetess; and in any case she had, like most girls who are 
worth anything, a deep suffusion of the romantic in her character. She was 
touched by the apparent depth and sincerity of Jocelyn’s emotion, as well as by 
the halo of melancholy mystery that now seemed to surround him ; and she si- 
lently held out her hand, which he pressed in his. 

“ The resemblance is all the more strange to me,” said Jocelyn meditatively, 
after a moment of silence, “ because there can hardly be any relationship, unless 
the most distant possible, between your family and hers. She was an English- 
woman who had never been out of her own country; your family have been for 
a long time settled in America?” 

“ For several generations.” 

“ And came originally from Devonshire ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“Yes; Judge Atheling has told me so, She was of Irish rather than Eng- 
lish extraction. Yet I cannot believe that this wonderful resemblance is wholly 
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the work of chance. At least, Miss Atheling, I claim that it gives me a sacred 
right to be your friend and to serve you.” 

He laid so much emphasis on the word “serve,” now introduced into the 
conversation by him for the second time, that Isolind could not but notice it. 
“To serve me, Mr, Jocelyn? You are very kind; but I need no service.” 

“ Don’t be too certain, Miss Atheling. 1 speak to you as | speak to no mor- 
tal. Iamaman much abused by the world; partly because 1 have been very 
successful, partly-—I don’t deny it—-because I have been somewhat unscrupu- 
lous. I have sought excitement; I have sought to drive away the memories of 
a deeply-repented wrong in success. My waters of oblivion have been the wild 
waves of speculative struggle ; and woe to the weaker swimmer—I own it—who 
has ventured to be my rival! You are shocked at me?” 

“O Mr. Jocelyn, if you have suffered and are full of regrets—and I do most 
earnestly believe it !—why not seek peace and atonement where alone such bless- 
ings can be found—in striving to be good to others? Forgive me if I talk to you 
thus; I am no preacher, only an ignorant girl. But you have great gifts; you 
have made great successes. Why not consecrate those gifts to some noble end, 
and thus find happiness most surely ?” 

Poor earnest Isolind! There were tears in her deep lustrous eyes, and she 
gently laid one hand on his—her slender white hand, bare of all adornment, on 
his fat white hand glittering with rings. Jocelyn looked down, and perhaps was 
a little struck by the contrast. Possibly it occurred to him that romantic re- 
pentance and remorse did not look quite in keeping with such an overload of 
brilliants. At all events, he gently withdrew his own hand and thrust it into his 
breast. 

“Miss Atheling, no word of yours, believe me, is lost on me, But there is a 
destiny in things sometimes against which the strongest of us struggles in vain, 
Perhaps such a destiny has brought me here—no matter! Let me now come to 
the point. I spoke of serving you, and my words had meaning. Miss Atheling, 
your father has become suddenly fascinated with one of my schemes, and means 
to risk nearly all his fortune in it. You know what a risk that is; and you must 
prevent him from attempting such a step,” 

“But, Mr, Jocelyn, I am powerless in such a case; I know nothing of the 
matter, and could not understand it probably ; and he is no wild speculator, but 
a man of ability and clear intelligence, singularly unavaricious and unselfish, 
Anything he does must have good reason to support it. What could I say to 
dissuade him, I who know nothing ?” 

“You know (I saw it in half an hour) that he is enthusiastic, impulsive, cred- 
ulous, always athirst for new ideas. Now, Miss Atheling, this great new enter- 
prise of mine counts for comparatively little with me. Should it utterly fail, it 
is but one ship gone down; the very éc/at of failure would be a sort of new 
splendor for me. In this country, to have one’s name loudly trumpeted in any 
way is a guarantee of success to one who makes enterprise his occupation, as I 
do. But Atheling would be swallowed up in the wreck, never to emerge again. 
To him, a childlike sensitive man, the very failure would be a crushing calamity 
and disgrace, from which he could never recover; to me it will be an exciting 
incident, a piquant episode, a sensation.” 

Isolind shuddered. 

“Ts this, then, man’s pastime ?” she asked. 

“This is to some men what the “noble game of war”—so Napoleon called 


it, regretfully, in his exile—is to others. To me it is the noble game of war. 
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I do not spare myself, nor others usually; but, Miss Atheling, I would spare 
your father.” 

“Then why do you not yourself dissuade him ? why did you lead him on?” 

“] did not purposely lead him on; I explained my project to him and to 
Vansiedler ; and as I went on I warmed naturally to its advantages and its 
temptations ; and he became fascinated. Dissuade him now I cannot, he would 
not believe me; he would think I was but endeavoring to get rid of him in favor 
of some one else: and besides, Miss Atheling, I cannot, I dare not—at least, I 
will not—publicly disclaim and discredit my own enterprise. No; there are 
others and other interests involved to which I must be true, The general may 
allow one raw recruit to be privately warned against the forlorn hope, but he 
must not openly repudiate the movement he himself has ordered.” 

“Then, Mr. Jocelyn, what can J do?” 

“Simply ask of him, beg of him, that he will undertake no speculation— 
with me if you wish to put it so, Give him no reason; let him think it woman- 
ly weakness, or girlish fear, if he will; only prevail upon him, You can do any- 
thing with him; do this, and save him.” 

“Is the enterprise then hopeless? May it not prove a success?” 

“It may; but I begin to,doubt it. This very morning, before you were 
awake probably, I have had telegrams in cipher which are ominous. Don’t ask 
me for any more explanations—I have already done for you whdtt] have never 
done for a mortal; but be you prompt and save Aim. Think of me, if you will, 
as a brigand who had some good qualities in him—as a filibuster not wholly 
without honor, pity, or hope. Think of me, in any case, Miss Atheling, as your 
devoted friend, who claims a right he cannot yet explain—cannot yet, | say, ex- 
plain—to be your friend and to serve you. Hush! somebody is coming. You 
see, Miss Atheling, what it is to be an early riser, and what an advantage it 
gives even to a grim and grizzled old cavalier like myself over a brilliant youth 
like our friend Mr. Volney here! For shame, Mr. Volney, to be anticipated on 
this beautiful morning by one of my age, and, alas that I must add it! of my 
weight.” 

It was Angelo Volney who now approached. He had (doubtless with love’s 
light wings) o’erperched the wall which divided Mr, Vansiedler’s land from 
Atheling’s, and he had been wandering through the trees, disturbing the squir- 
rels, in the hope, unexpressed even to himself, of meeting Isolind Atheling. 

None of the party but Mr. Jocelyn retained even the semblance of self-com- 
posure, Angelo was vexed and disappointed to find Isolind in company with 
Jocelyn, and his vexation and disappointment had surprise added when he ob- 
served, as he could not fail to do, her evident agitation. Her cheeks were 
flushed, her hand which she held out to Volney was trembling, she kept her 
eyes down, her whole demeanor was that of one disturbed and distressed. 

Jocelyn looked perfectly serene and smiling. He was once more quite the 
Jocelyn of the previous night, and he flourished a dainty cambric handkerchief 
with pompous action, and he ostentatiously flashed his diamonds and rubies in 
the sunlight of the autumnal morning. 

“It would be quite unpardonable in me,’ 
nopolize any longer so charming a companion. Mr. Volney, I yield my place, 


’ 


said the bland Jocelyn, “ to mo- 


gracefully, I hope, if not quite without reluctance! May I pursue my way to the 
house, Miss Atheling, and seek for my esteemed friend, your distinguished 
father ?” 


Isolind bowed assent. She was too confused to speak. 
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“ Should I fail to find him there, you will not perhaps forget, Miss Atheling, 
the message you were kind enough to undertake ?” 

She raised her eyes till they met his, and she said, still looking earnestly at 
him, “I shall not forget it, Mr. Jocelyn. But we shall meet again to-day, I 
hope ?” 

“ Need I say that the hope is echoed by me? In fact by a whole tumult of 
echoes, like that of the Lurleiberg! Meanwhile allow me to offer my thanks for 
your exceeding courtesy, and to wish you a good-morning.” 

He bowed profoundly to Isolind, less profoundly to Volney ; then turned and 
sauntered away. 

“TI have hardly had time to speak to you, Mr. Volney,” said Isolind, making 
a brave effort to recover her composure, and greeting Angelo with a smile of 
unmistakable sincerity and welcome. “It is very kind of you to come to see 
us. Will you walk to the house ?—this way.” 

“Thank you, I shall be very happy. But is not Mr. Jocelyn going that way 
just now?” 

“He is going to make a call. But let us walk more slowly, if you like. Or 
will you allow me to show you our garden, if you don’t care to meet Mr. Jocelyn 
again just now? I know you are not one of Mr. Jocelyn’s admirers.” 

‘Nor are you, Miss Atheling, I fancy. Only last night at least you warned 
me against him.” 

“ And I do still, Mr. Volney—lI do still indeed, and most earnestly ; al- 
though I believe now that there is more of good in him than I then thought. 
Then indeed I knew nothing of him.” 

She stopped somewhat confused, afraid she had said too much. 

“And now, Miss Atheling ?” 

“ Now, I know little more. But I have been talking with him. I met him 
here this morning by chance, just as I have met you” (Angelo, it may be noted, 
looked a little confused at this); “and he has convinced me that although he is 
a dangerous man, he has some truth and generosity in him.” 

“He seems to have alarmed you a little,” said Angelo boldly 

“Perhaps he did, without meaning it—at least he surprised me. There is a 
mystery about him which | don’t pretend to understand ; but I believe there is 
good in him.” 

“Miss Atheling, I have no right to ask you any questions; but I do wish 
you could give me any hint as to the identity of this man. I have a purpose in 
asking—a serious, earnest purpose.” 

She opened her eyes in wonder. 

“ More .mysteries, Mr. Volney! You too! Have you then any knowledge 
of this Mr. Jocelyn?” 

“* None—that is, no certain knowledge. But I have some suspicions.” 

“Have you?” she asked quite eagerly. “Can you tell me what they are? 
I have a deep interest in knowing.” 

He shook his head. 

“T cannotindeed. They are as yet too vague ; but I had some hope that éd 





“That I might help you out with my revelations, and have no satisfaction 
for my own curiosity, Mr. Volney! Come now, was that fair—and to a woman, 
too? Ono; honorable exchange of ideas, or nothing.” 

And Isolind smiled, and endeavored to treat the whole question as a laugh- 
ing matter. 

“ But then,” Angelo pleaded, “ you began by warning me against him—and 
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you must have known something. So you have tempted me to ask for your 
reason.” 

“ Ask a woman for a reason! Do the women, then, give reasons in Eng- 
land? Women are free here, Mr. Volney, | warn you; and we give no reasons. 
Why may | not have had an instinct warning me against Mr. Jocelyn?” 

“ And why, then, may not mine too be an instinct?” 

“ Nonsense ! men don’t have instinctive beliefs. Anything they believe they 
have some sort of reason for. The gift of divination is denied to them. The 
oracles were women, were they not?” 

“Yes; and therefore they were not dumb,” 

“ But very doubtful sometimes! Seriously, Mr. Volney, it is a very strange 
thing that you and I, who never met hardly until yesterday, should be both 
vexed by a vague sense of mystery about a man whom neither of us ever saw 
until last night. I would freely tell you what he said to me if it were mine to 
tell, and if it would avail you to know. But it could not: it only affects others.” 

“ And it has changed your opinion of him?” 

“In a certain sense it has. I still fear him, Mr. Volney, and I don’t under- 
stand him—and | still warn you against him, as I would warn any friend. Keep 
away from his schemes, and even from himself! He is a dangerous man. But 
he has done me a service; he has some good in him; and he professes to be my 
friend—for a strange reason, and yet nota reason difficult to understand. There! 
I have already said too much. Don’t tempt me to say any more.” 

“Miss Atheling, distrust that man, and don’t believe in his pretence of 
friendship, or of services! My life on it, he is playing a part for some evil pur- 
pose. Don’t think me rash or wild in saying this—your own instincts already 
said the same to you. If he is the person I begin to suspect, he has been guilty 
of the base betrayal of one who is as dear to me as my own mother could be— 
one who is as noble a woman as ever lived!” 

Isolind started and flushed. Why, these words spoken by the excited young 
man at her side did indeed confirm and tally with the vague hints and half-con- 
fessions let fall by Jocelyn ! 

“Mr. Volney,” she said, interrupting him, “I fear you are already prepared 
to find an enemy in this man. I don’t pretend even to guess how far your con- 
jectures may be justified ; but I would beg of you more than ever to avoid him. 
Men may have done great evil and repented. He may be one such.” 

“ Then you do know something of him?” 

“Oh, pray don’t press me—indeed I know nothing more than the vaguest 
hints and words could tell me. He gave me some advice—with a good motive, 
I fully believe.” 

“Don’t trust him, Miss Atheling ; look in his eyes and disbelieve him. I 
pledge my existence that there is in him nothing true—nothing that is not sinis- 
ter and false!” 

Angelo was as sincere and disinterested a young manas could easily be found 
in New York State or elsewhere, and he really believed that in speaking as he 
now did he was impelled only by a just distrust of Jocelyn. But it may be taken 
for granted that the sort of confidence which he perceived Jocelyn to have 
pressed upon Isolind, and still more the sort of qualified praise Isolind now be- 
stowed upon the man, had a large share in embittering Angelo’s distrust and 
dislike. He felt inclined to resent Jocelyn’s attention to the girl; it angered him 
to see such a man endured in anything like companionship by her. 

Perhaps it vaguely occurred to Isolind that there was a little of a personal 
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and special warmth in Angelo’s manner ; for she endeavored, not without a dash 
of heightened color in her cheek, te put the whole discussion aside. 

“ Well, Mr. Volney, we are both forewarned—let us both be forearmed; but 
meanwhile we must not make too wonderful a mystery out of this Mr. Jocelyn. 
He will probably turn out a very commonplace sort of person after all, Bold 
and heedless speculators with rather odd antecedents are as common among us 
as fireflies in the summer evenings. How do you like our foliage? The tints 
will soon come out in glorious variety and richness. I believe you can boast of 
nothing like them in England.” 

“ No, indeed; but forgive me, Miss Atheling, if I return to this man,” 

“ Again this terrible Mr. Jocelyn! He is your croguemitaine apparently.” 

“You laugh, Miss Atheling, but you do not look as if you thought lightly of 
the matter. Let me beg of you to be careful how you admit that man to any 
confidence.” 

“ Pray, Mr. Volney, don’t speak to me as if I were a child and this personage 
a strolling gipsy with an eye to kidnapping. There is no danger to me; and I 
can take care of myself.” 

“You are offended with me because I have been presumptuous enough to 
offer you my advice?” 

“ No, not offended ; but a little surprised perhaps at your urgency and ear- 
nestness.” 

“ Because I feel convinced that this man is not what he represents himself 
to be, and that he has some sinister plan at present in his mind. Wait a few 
days—I only ask you to wait a few days—before you put any confidence in him.” 

“Mr. Volney,” said Isolind gravely, “ whatever may be the ground of your 
conjectures, I thank you sincerely for your interest in me. I am not offended 
by your advice ; indeed I invited it by venturing first to offer you advice on the 
same subject. It is strange that we should be brought into this confidential re- 
lationship in such a way and on so short an acquaintance; but I tell you frankly 

that there is something in your face, your manner, your expression, which draws 
me into friendship with you, and makes me glad of your sympathy and believe 
in your goodness. Come, what would be said of one of your English girls who 
should make sa unreserved an acknowledgment of sudden friendship? But as 
I] have said so mnch, I need not be afraid to offend you if I say that we have 
warned each other enough against this mysterious personage, and made quite 
enough of mystery about him, and had better let him go his way for the rest.” 

Volney felt much flattered, and a little hurt. The frank acknowledgment of 
friendly regard was the salve to the little wound inflicted by Isolind’s positive 
rejection of his further services as Mentor in the matter of Jocelyn, He could 
not help wondering within himself why the gentle words of Isolind hurt him, 
whom the wildest freak and the sharpest language of Alexia Scarlett never dis- 
composed. 

“T see that I Aave offended you,” he said, in a low sad tone. 

“Indeed no, you have not. I understand your kind purpose; I appreciate 
it; but—but, in short, Mr. Volney, let us talk of something else, something bright 
and pleasant.” 

Then they did talk of something, of many things bright and pleasant; and 
they seemed to forget that they were to go into the house. They walked up and 
down among the trees, and spoke of books and places and scenery, and Ameri- 
can woods and lakes ; and when Isolind earnestly urged him to hasten to Niag- 
ara, he felt pained as Longfellow’s Paul Flemming did when Mary Ashburton 
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advised him to leave Interlaken and speed on to Mont Blanc. For there seemed 
something unsympathetic, unkind, and almost cruel in thus pressing him to go 
away; to go and see any place, however glorious, where she was not to be. 
But they talked of other subjects, and Angelo forgot his pain, and thought he 
had never known so fresh a mind, so delightful a fancy, so pure and womanly a 
nature as that of the fair-haired girl into whose deep eyes he gazed. The sun 
came out brightly, and shone almost as warmly as the sun of early June in Eng- 
land, There was a fallen tree, and Isolind being a little fatigued sat upon it, 
and invited Angelo to rest there too. He sat there at her side, near to her, and 
the delicious moments went by. On her face there was now no shadow of em- 
barrassment. She talked as freely as if they had been friends for years ; her 
eyes met his as frankly and fearlessly as though they were utter strangers 
brought together that moment by chance for the first time. Because she, at 
least, had as yet no perception of whither they two were certainly drifting. She 
only enjoyed the hour, the sunlight, the scene, the conversation ; was happy 
and not afraid. But in Angelo’s heart was already some tremor, some conflict 
of delight and pain. For he could not deceive himself any longer, or doubt the 
reality and the meaning of the emotions which were rising within him, Their 
very strangeness compelled a recognition of them, What was this wild, ecstatic, 
terrible emotion, which he had never felt before? What should it be—what 
could it be but love? Yes, he knew it—he was in love with Isolind Atheling! 
And he remembered the pledge he had given to Alexia Scarlett’s mother—to 
her who had been his benefactress, who had lifted him from hunger and misery, 
who had held him in her heart, and had asked him—as the sole return he could 
to become the husband of her daughter. 





make for such boundless beneficence 


CHAPTER X. 
YOUR DUCATS, AND MY DAUGHTER. 


CHESTERFIELD JOCELYN, or the person thus called, had begun life with bril- 
liant talents, a fierce, energetic, animal nature, and an unscrupulous will. He 
employed many of his early years in gratifying every desire just as it rose ; and 
his principal desires were three: women, the spending of money, and incessant 
occupation. He had a nature so restless in its fierce vitality that he must 
always be doing something or striving for something. Ata critical period he 
played for high stakes, and lost. There lay before him the choice of three 
courses: utter disgrace and social annihilation, suicide, or escape into an en- 
tirely new career. 

He chose the last. He flung himself into the seething, fierce current of spec- 
ulation in America, and he gave full vent to all his physical and mental energies 
there. It pleased him to obtain the stamp of a distinct individuality; and 
whereas in his younger days, living amid the most polished society of the Old 
World, he had been noted for a certain farouche roughness of manner, he took 
on him in New York and California the antiquated and florid politeness which 
soon procured for him the nickname of “ Chesterfield.” Perhaps he thought 
such a style might help him to win many a game of speculation, by disguising 
his real force of character among a class and in places where energy and intel- 
lectual strength are almost always rugged in their expression, Of course he had 
strong reasons for wishing to conceal his identity and to sever himself from his 
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former career, Possibly, as he must always be doing something, he enjoyed 
this continuous playing of a part. Perhaps all three reasons combined, Any- 
how, he did play the part, and “ Chesterfield Jocelyn ” became, in his way, a fa- 
mous sort of personage. He was a man to know, a man to dine with, to boast 
of having dined with. People were fond of saying “Chesterfield Jocelyn has 
been telling me,” or “I dined with Chesterfield Jocelyn yesterday,” or “1 have 
just been introducing our friend somebody or other to Chesterfield Jocelyn.” 
Jocelyn was an authority on dinners, on wine, on the points of horses, the limbs 
of the ballet, as well as the many and more serious branches of practical know- 
ledge we have already indicated. In his peculiar way he was a marvellous suc- 
cess. His hands were always full, his mind was always on the stretch; his 
name was always on people's lips and in the newspaper paragraphs of a country 
where journalists think nothing beneath their notice which concerns the private 
interests of humanity, A very moderate celebrity in America is enough to secure 
to one the pleasure or pain of seeing a reference to himself and his affairs at least 
once a day in the newspapers. Thename of Chesterfield Jocelyn might have been 
“kept standing,” as the printers say, so constantly did it make its appearance in 
the columns of the American journals. 

Yet Chesterfield Jocelyn was not happy. Men who have suffered poverty in 
their early days are sometimes kept miserable even in boundless wealth by the 
dread of a possible return to penury ; the man who gratifies himself by playing 
the spendthrift in youth not uncommonly gratifies himself by playing the miser 
in old age. So, or in some such fashion, Jocelyn had begun of late to be tor- 
tured by a perpetual dread of failure and want of money. Like Will Watch, the 
bold smuggler, and other familiar heroes of the nautical ballad, he was always 
of recent years making up his mind that he would accomplish some grand suc- 
cess, and then leave the stormy sea of speculation forever, coil up his hopes, and 
cast anchor on shore. More than that, he began to weary of, to sicken of, to 
hate the life he had been leading. Cavour used to say that the Austrians never 
settled in Venetia, but only encamped there. Jocelyn certainly never settled in 
America, he only encamped there ; that anatomical structure which he called his 
heart was far away. It spoke highly for the force of the man’s intellect, the 
power of his self-control, that for so many years he had lived thus bold, bust- 
ling, careless, apparently joyous, revelling in the most audacious freedom of 
speculation—ordering and helping to eat good dinners ; a familiar figure in Wall 
street, New York, and California street, San Francisco; and likewise in the the- 
atres, green-rooms, and first-class restaurants of both cities—while all the time 
he was gnawing his heart away with bitter, vain longing for the scenes and the 
society of his earlier life. Never did Parisian faneur more dearly love the Bou- 
levards of his lifelong affection, never did Boston de/ esprit cherish in fonder 
veneration the sacred city of Massachusetts, than Chesterfield Jocelyn adored 
the home and the haunts of his early manhood, where he had been so happy and 
so wretched, so gay and sinful and brutal, and from which he now saw himself 
exiled. It is only bare justice to Jocelyn to say that he never in his life gave 
way to any pang of feeling for any human creature but himself; and yet there 
was something almost sentimental, touching, tender, poetic, in his yearning for 
the paradise of brick and stucco, clubs and lobbies, dinners and divisions, from 
which he had so long been banished. Alas, we can none of us be perfect; and 
in the magnificent Napoleonic splendor of Jocelyn’s selfishness there was one 
dim spot—the weakness of his longing for his native place. The robber or mur- 
derer who escapes from prison is seized sometimes with this unconquerable 
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longing; he creeps of nights back to the pot-house of his early affections, to the 
chere amie whose eyes he blackened just before his incarceration ; and the po- 
lice, knowing his fatal weakness, seek him there and find him. 

There were times when Jocelyn felt tempted to run this risk. 

At this moment, however, his attention was distracted by two or three hete- 
rogeneous schemes, He had brought nearly to the verge of success a project 
of marriage with a widow of enormous wealth, when he chanced to fall in with 
the Athelings. For reasons which readers will probably guess, and which in 
any case will appear clearly hereafter, he had been thrown into wild surprise by 
the face of Isolind Atheling ; and when, the first shock of this surprise over, he 
got time to think more calmly, he resolved that it would be essential for him to 
obtain if possible a strong control over the mind of the girl. The Athelings 
were rich, and she would doubtless be their heiress ; and supposing that a cer- 
tain wild conjecture he had formed should prove to be correct, their wealth 
might one day come into his hands, Supposing this conjecture to be merely 
wildness, it would still be possible to get hold of Atheling’s money in the regu- 
lar and legitimate way of speculation; and for this purpose too it would be 
necessary to have this girl, this favorite and spoiled child, on his side, or at least 
not against him. 

Studying the girl’s face and manner, taking into account her manifest dis- 
like towards him, he came to the conclusion that her sympathies must be con- 
quered by a coup de main; by some sudden and audacious appeal to the roman- 
tic side of her nature. Mr. Jocelyn was proud—among many other sources of 
pride rather especially proud—of his knowledge of woman. He had studied the 
subject closely, long, and in every possible light, and he flattered himself that 
there was, to use his own phrase, not a turn in a woman that he did not under- 
stand. He had not the faintest possible prejudice for or against virtue, and 
therefore he was quite ready to do justice even to good women ; and he was ut- 
terly above the weakness of many men somewhat akin to him in nature, which 
leads them to assume that all women are bad. Mr. Jocelyn was entirely selfish, 
but he was not by any means an egotist. He was quite aware that there were 
natures unlike his, and he was willing to make allowance for and able to under- 
stand them. As he liked dry champagne and detested sweet, but yet was pre- 
pared to understand that other persons might honestly choose the latter, so he 
was fully aware that there were human beings, women more especially, to whom 
vice was really distasteful. Now he assumed that Isolind Atheling was a girl 
with a pure heart, and an unselfish and somewhat romantic nature ; and it is but 
justice to him to say that he did not on that account cherish any prejudice 
against her. Of course in a companion such qualities as purity and virtue 
would be insufferable nuisances; but Chesterfield Jocelyn was growing more 
and more tolerant as regards the outer world, and he was prepared to live and 
let live. Even pure-minded girls might have their uses. 

Therefore he determined to assail the generous and romantic side of Iso- 
lind’s character, and we have seen how far he succeeded. 

As regards Angelo Volney, Jocelyn had quite other purposes, less needing 
immediate concealment. He proposed to discover through him whether Charles 
Grey Scarlett still lived, and if so where; and whether one other being in whom 
likewise he had a deep interest, and whose reappearance just now would have 
been highly inconvenient, was also above the ground. If, however, Scarlett 
lived, and he, Jocelyn, could find him out, then revenge, revenge, above all con- 


siderations and at any risk. This man’s nature had so much of the antique hero 
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in it, that he would now at any moment surrender all dearest personal delights 
and burning ambitions for the sake of destroying his enemy. High above cove- 
tousness, and above lust, there ruled supreme in his nature the majesty of hate. 

Jocelyn sauntered pleasantly and briskly away towards Atheling’s house when 
he had left Isolind and Angelo together. 

“That girl knows nothing about the matter,” was his mental comment as he 
walked along, humming while he went an opera tune. While Jocelyn was think- 
ing over any perplexing question he always kept humming an air—from the 
teeth outward. That is to say, his teeth were firmly closed, and gleamed 
through his dark beard and moustache, which were divided by his parted lips. 

“ She knows nothing about it. If any scheme has been going on, it would be 
useless to try to get at it through her. The thing looks preposterous, almost 
impossible—and yet such a likeness as that cannot mean nothing. I never saw 
a face and figure so like. She is a fine girl and a good girl; and yet by the 
Lord I could have hated her as she stood there, because she was so like that 
cursed woman! How do you do, my dear Judge? Delighted to see you. I 
trust your excellent wife is well, and that she enjoys this delicious morning.” 

The Judge advanced from the portico of the house, and held out to Jocelyn 
one big hand, while the wrist of the other formed a perch for his parrot. The 
dog was at his feet as usual; and the dog somehow did not appear to like Mr. 
Jocelyn, but showed his teeth and looked out of temper. 

The Judge gave Jocelyn a warm and friendly greeting. The two men formed 
a curious centrast. Both were large and heavy, but there was gentle good-na- 
ture in every line of Atheling’s soft, round, beardless face, in his twinkling blue 
eyes, in his infantile chin, in his ungainly form, in his sweet bright smile. Joce- 
lyn’s aquiline nose, dark-bearded face, and keen glowing eyes spoke of fierce en- 
ergy kept steadily in check, and selfish passion hardly suppressed. 

Atheling was an utterly unsuspicious man, and had already been effectively 
talked over by Jocelyn. It was easy enough for the latter to touch a soft place 
by descanting on the beauty and evident goodness of Miss Atheling. The Judge 
soon became eloquent, and Jocelyn now listened with an eager interest which he 
could hardly keep down. 

“No man, Mr. Jocelyn, ever had so good a daughter, I verily believe ; and 
let me whisper in your ear, sir—I don’t want it talked about, because the dear 
girl herself does not know it—she is #o¢ our daughter.” 

Jocelyn and Atheling were sitting on the “ stoop” of the house, overlooking 
the lawn, when these words were spoken, Not Hamlet himself, when the Ghost 
first confirms the awful suspicions of his prophetic soul, could have started with 
a more genuine pang of blended wrath and triumph than did Chesterfield Joce- 
yn when Atheling announced that Isolind was not his daughter. A flush deep 
as the color of old port-wine suffused his face; one great vein in his forehead 
swelled and became a rope of livid blue; his eyes were bloodshot. He sprang 
to his feet, and clutched Atheling’s shoulder fiercely and feverishly. 

“T knew it!” he exclaimed with a savage oath, all the long-stifled ferocity of 
his passion breaking out in one hideous imprecation ; “1 knew it from the first 
moment!” 

* What in all the nation did you know, from the first or from the last?” 
asked Atheling, quite bewildered by Jocelyn’s demeanor. 

But Jocelyn broke away, and strode up and down the portico like one utterly 
driven beyond self-control. The dog—who disapproved of this proceeding, and 
evidently was disposed to construe Jocelyn’s whole manner into a hostile dem- 
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onstration against his master—growled so fiercely, and showed such an inclina- 
tion for a sudden spring, that Atheling, as a measure of precaution, promptly 
stooped and seized him by the collar. There, then, sat the portly and fair-haired 
Judge, holding his angry dog with one hand and supporting his screaming par- 
rot on the other; and gazing meanwhile with round blue eyes of utter wonder at 
Jocelyn’s sudden and passionate outburst. 

Jocelyn stopped at last, and confronting Atheling, said in a hoarse harsh 
tone: 

“Judge Atheling, I want to have some talk with you in strict privacy.” 

“Why, we are private here. There is no one round.” 

“No, this won’t do; somewhere in a room where we can lock the doors, and 
be alone and safe.” 

“Certainly. Come this way then, into my study.” 

Atheling led the way without further speech. Something now told him that 
he had to do with serious business. The fierce emotion of his companion was 
no longer visible, but there was no trace of the debonair and jaunty Chesterfield 
Jocelyn on that dark face. And as it darkened and gloomed, it seemed some- 
how to Atheling more and more as if old, vague, long-forgotten associations 
were coming back into life and settling round it. The heart of the good Judge 
beat violently, and his trembling hands betrayed his emotion. Where had he 
seen that fierce and scowling face before, and what had its owner to do with our 
Tsolind ? 

“ Now, sir,” said the Judge as he entered the pleasant study, well lined with 
good old books and some good new ones, “‘ we are quite private here.” 

As they passed through the hall Atheling had taken the precaution, neces- 
sary in the interests of peace and quietness, to put the loquacious parrot back 
into his cage. The dog, however, insisted on forcing his way into the study, and 
the Judge thought it hardly worth while to dispute the point. So the shaggy 
familiar entered the room and stretched himself on the hearth, carefully watch- 
ing Jocelyn out of his blinking eyes, and apparently waiting confidently for the 
moment when it should become necessary for him to spring upon the ill-omened 
stranger. 

The Judge pointed to a chair, and took one himself. Then he waited in 
silence for Jocelyn to speak. 

“Mr. Atheling, I am not in a condition of mind for ceremony; I want to 
know where you found that girl.” 

“ Meaning by ‘that girl’ our Isolind ?” 

“ Where did you find her?” 

The old shrewd professional instincts were still strong with the Judge, and 
before answering so direct a question he felt disposed to know the reason why. 
Examination of that sort brought him back to something like composure, as the 
old soldier becomes cool and self-possessed in the presence of the enemy. 

“ Mayn’t I ask, Mr. Jocelyn, why you put the question, or what interest you 
can possibly have in the matter?” 

“You shall be told, Judge, rely upon it,” answered Jocelyn, with a savage 
smile. “An interest which you will hardly refuse to acknowledge. That girl 
is my daughter!” 

And he dashed his hand so fiercely on the table that the dog thought the 
war-tocsin had sounded, the hour had come, and rose to his feet growling, to 
settle down again discomposed and disappointed after a moment. 

To Atheling it seemed almost as if he had received a bullet in the head. It 
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was a shock like that of being accused of murder or suddenly told of the death 
of some dearest creature—a shock bewildering and stupefying, unsettling all the 
regular conditions of things, not to be comprehended in its full force at the first. 
The fierce earnestness of Jocelyn’s manner served so far to carry conviction 
with it that the Judge had to collect his senses before he quite remembered that 
such an assertion would have to be proved before it could be accepted. 

“That girl, Mr. Atheling, is my daughter! I knew it the moment I saw 
her! She is the daughter of my runaway wife! I swear it. I can prove it. 
Tell me, sir, one word first, quickly and right out—is that infernal woman alive 
or dead ?” 

“What woman are you speaking of?” 

The Judge was glad to seize upon the chance of asking a collateral question 
while preparing his mind to grapple with the main issue, 

“Her mother—-that girl’s mother—the woman that once called herself my 
wife.” 

“ Mr, Jocelyn, i hardly understand what you are talking about. Our Isolind 
has been always known to me only as an orphan. She never knew anything of 
her mother, nor do we. You say now she is your daughter. Are you serious in 
this ? And have you any evidence whatever to offer in support of such an ex- 
traordinary assertion ?” 

“Where did you find this girl? Answer that.” 

“ No, Mr. Jocelyn,” and there was a slight evanescent revival of its pleasant 
habitual twinkling in the Judge’s eye; “that is rather too much. I am now 
somewhat in the position of defendant in this action. I] Aave our Isolind, and I 
want to keep her; and I mean to if I can. You claim her, and | tell you can- 
didly that from what I have just seen of you you are by no means the sort of 
father to whose guardianship I could be glad to hand over my sweet girl. You 
may have some motive in all this that I cannot fathom, and I am not bound to 
supply you in advance with a stock of evidence. You must give me some rea- 
son to believe that there is anything serious or solid in your claim before I pro- 
ceed even to reply to it.” 

“Too clever by half, Judge Atheling! Why fall back upon your pitiful 
country-lawyer tricks and dodges if you were not already afraid of your case? 
But you shall be convinced. First look at that/” 

He took from his pocket and laid before Atheling the little portrait he had so 
lately shown to Isolind herself. The Judge adjusted his double eyeglass and 
attentively studied the face. There could be no doubt that the likeness to 
Isolind was something wonderful. It was indeed a paler and sadder Isolind— 
Isolind robbed of the glow of health and the free and noble outlines. It was 
Isolind’s face painted by care and disappointment. It was the pallid ghost of 
Isolind. A sweet sad face, altogether unspeakably beautiful and pathetic. The 
Judge looked up from that face to the fierce, dark, selfish, scowling visage of the 
man before him; and he thought he could read ¢here the explanation of the mel- 
ancholy tale suggested by the picture. 

“Do you see the likeness ?”” Jocelyn slowly asked. 

“To Isolind? Oh, yes; it is beyond all denial or question. Whose face is 
this ?” 

“The face of her mother—of my fugitive wife.” 

All this time something of a painful recollection had been crystallizing itself 
into definite form in Judge Atheling’s mind while he studied the expression on 


Jocelyn’s face. Half unconsciously he said aloud: 
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“This, then, you tell me, is a likeness of Mrs. Jocelyn; but how am I to be 
satisfied ?” 

“TI never said it was a likeness of Mrs. Jocelyn,” the other replied, with a 
hard and scornful laugh. “1 said it was a likeness of my wife. Give,me the 
portrait ’—he almost snatched it from Atheling’s hands—‘“and I can show you 
name, and date, and place on the back, inside the case. My name is not Joce- 
lyn, most learned Judge, any more than that girl’s is Atheling.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Atheling, rising abruptly from his seat, as a light of clear 
recollection broke in upon him. ‘ Don’t tell me who you are—you need not. I 
remember you now perfectly well, and I shall presently recollect your name. 
You are the man I sawin Westminster Hall, London, sixteen years ago—the 
man who struck Mr. Grey Scarlett! Your name is Dysart; and every one said 
even then that you were an infernal scoundrel.” ° 

“I don’t care for your coarse language, Judge Atheling—your age saves you 
from the chastisement which you say you saw me give to Scarlett. I am 
Thomas Thynne Dysart, and | am, if you like to have it so, a refugee here from 
the criminal law of England. I am notthe only one in New York, Judge, whose 
antecedents are not pleasant or inviting to look into. Only for one cursed mis- 
take, I might have held up my head still among gentlemen of my own set in my 
own country, and not be driven to associate with cads in this. But I am also— 
and this is what concerns you, Judge Atheling, my venerable friend—the hus- 
band of the woman whose likeness is there, and the father of the girl you have 
.adopted as a daughter.” 

The perspiration stood in great beads upon Atheling’s forehead, and his 
hands trembled and shook with agitation. Perhaps Virginius felt hardly a deep- 
er shock of agony when his daughter was claimed as the child of a slave than 
Atheling now felt when our Isolind, the darling and pride of the house, was 
claimed as the offspring of this acknowledged swindler and forger, this outcast 
of European society, this scandal of England, who stood and scowled before 
him. 

Innocence and truth, we are told in most good books, invariably stand up 
firm and fearless in the presence of guilt. You may know the one from the 
other, if such evidence be needed, by the proud and upright port of the innocent, 
the drooping head and trembling nerves of the guilty. Justso! Mr. Atheling— 
who never wronged mortal in all his life—was now crimson, perspiring, quiver- 
ing; while Jocelyn or Dysart was composed, cool, ferocious, absolutely, to all 
appearance, master of the situation. 

“ Mr.—a—a—Dysart,” Atheling began. 

“Call me Jocelyn, Judge! I still prefer to be Edwin Dare Jocelyn, if you 
please. Under that name I retrieved myself—so far as I could retrieve myself 
in this cursed country—and I choose to keep it. Tom Thynne Dysart is dead 





and buried. I myself prepared his obituary, and I don’t care to have him revived, 
If I am to claim my daughter, | suppose she would hardly desire to have her 
father adorned with Tom Dysart’s antecedents.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Jocelyn, you know of course that there must be some proof 
of this.” 

“You shall have proof enough, man, crammed down your throat. But you 
must yourself lend a helping hand. You must tell me everything about your 
finding this girl. I presume the excellent and virtuous Judge Atheling does not 
mean to juggle a father out of his child by withholding information that might 
help to establish her identity? No, Judge; you and I will lay our heads togeth- 
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er, and compare dates and facts, and we shall find proof enough. We don’t 
want the strawberry mark on the right arm in this case. You admit that this 
girl is not your daughter. I say she is mine, stolen from me by a false woman 
and a hypocritical scoundrel. My daughter was two years old when I lost her; 
this girl must have been just about that age at that time. I produce that like- 
ness of my wife, and I say there is no man of woman living who would not ad- 
mit the wonderful resemblance to your adopted daughter. Come, Judge, there 
is what I may literally call a prima-facie case. Out with the whole story, and 
let me embrace my daughter.” 

“ Poor mother!” murmured Atheling. “This will be a heavy blow for her.” 

Jocelyn caught the word “mother,” and his face again became purple with 
excitement. 

“Did you speak of her mother?” he cried. “ You do then know something 
about that woman, although you pretended a moment ago that you knew noth- 
ing! Come, then, tell me all about her; let us have the truth at last!” 

“T know nothing, sir, about your unhappy wife; and if I did know anything, 
you could not bully me into betraying her to you. I hope and believe the poor 
woman is in heaven. I was thinking of my own wife, who loves our dear Iso- 
lind as if she were her own daughter, and to whom this story of yours will bea 
bitter blow if it prove true. I say if it prove true, Mr. Jocelyn, or whatever you 
choose to call yourself; because your antecedents hardly entitle you to expect 
that anything whatever could be credited on your word alone.” 

“You are talking foolishly, Judge. Don’t you perceive that the worse you 

make me out to be, the greater shame you bring on my daughter?” 
i Jocelyn said this with a contemptuous sneer. 

“I do indeed perceive it! My poor dear Isolind !—the purest, sweetest, 
most sensitive creature in all the world—what a cruel fate for her! May God 
pity her and avert this blow! My sweet Isolind! Yow will think me very 
weak, Mr. Jocelyn; and you are free to laugh, if you like; but that girl has been 
to my wife and to me the best daughter a home ever had; she has been the 
brightness and the happiness of our lives: often and often have we said that 
Heaven had sent her speciaily to be the stay and comfort of our old age, in the 
place of the child—the one oniy child—of our own love, whom Heaven saw fit 
to take from us when we were young. We have sometimes wondered how we 
could endure it when the time should come to part with her to some loving hus- 
band worthy of her; and now—and now!” 

The Judge was tramping heavily up and down the room, his lips and hands 
quivering with excitement. He had to take off his spectacles and to wipe the 
moistened glasses, for a mist was rising before his eyes. 

Jocelyn bore all this very patiently. Assuredly he thought Atheling a very 
silly old man; but he knew that there were many silly and affectionate people in 
the world, and it was convenient for him, rather than otherwise, that the Judge 
should prove to be one of them. 

Atheling suddenly stopped in his walk, as if some new thought had occurred 
to him; and, pausing in the rubbing of his spectacles, addressed Jocelyn ina 
tone which, for Atheling, was almost fierce. 

“Suppose your conjecture, or whatever it is, should prove true—suppose 
this sweet child should turn out, unhappily, to be your daughter—what then?” 

“Then of course, Judge, I should claim my child.” 

“Ts it ‘of course’? Do you really mean to claim her? Are you a man to 
care for playing the genuine part of a father?” 

Jocelyn laughed and stroked his beard. 
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“You are pretty shrewd, Mr. Atheling, for all your simplicity. You don’t 
think I am a sort of man to be troubled with much paternal feeling, or to relish 
being hampered with parental responsibilities. Well, Judge, you are about 
right in that. I don’t mind being quite frank with you. I have not one gleam 
of that sort of feeling. I am perfectly certain that that girl is my daughter, and 
I have in fact better reason for believing her so than many fathers, whose con- 
jugal relations seem absolutely perfect, have perhaps for the same sort of belief. 
Yet I really don’t love the girl particularly—I don’t in fact care one cent about 
her—and it would never disturb my sleep if I were not to see her again, You 
shudder, Judge ; but you are such an exemplary person.” 

“ Then if this is so—and I can almost believe it of you now—why do you 
raise the question at all ?” 

“First, because the girl is my child—mine, a part of my property, out of 
which no one shall cheat me. Tell me, Judge, do you think I cared for her 
mother—my wife? Not I. I married her for her money, which I spent; for 
some family influence which I supposed her to have, and which she had not; and 
of late I hated the very sight of her. Yet I pursued the man who carried her 
off, and I would have hunted him to the very death. I will do so yet if he be 
living! So, if this girl is mine, no one shall keep her from me without my con- 
sent. Next, I hope to obtain some advantage by means of her.” 

“Then I am to understand, Mr. Jocelyn, that you are open to negotiations 
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in this business ?” 

“Certainly! I am quite open to negotiation, You say, you and your wife 
are fond of this girl, that she has twined herself round your heart-strings, and 
all that sort of thing. Your object, I suppose, is to keep her as a daughter still. I 
have none of those tender feelings; perhaps a daughter just now would be in 
the way, rather than otherwise. I have other objects, Judge; and in these you 
must give your full codperation. That is my price.” 

“Suppose I denounce you as an escaped swindler and forger—as Thomas 
Dysart, once of London, who escaped transportation by flight ?” 

“Who would listen, Judge, or care, except my daughter ?—who is sensitive, 
as you say, and would feel disgraced. Your treaty of extradition does not touch 
me. And who in Wall street, New York, or California street, San Francisco, 
would care one curse for anything I may have done, or have been charged with 
doing, more than fifteen years ago? Judge, you are a baby! Don’t you see 
that if anything is to be told, all must be told? If I am a swindler, then our Iso- 
lind, as you call her—where the devil did you get that absurd name ?—is a 
swindler’s daughter.” 

Atheling again strode up and down the room, 

“Let us come to an ultimatum, Judge. I will claim that girl, and make her 
miserable, unless you can tempt me to leave her unclaimed and happy. Don’t 
make any mistake about we. I am in every way what people like you would 
calla bad man. { could not, even if I tried, care for anybody but myself. I 
never had any kind of feeling but one towards women—except, indeed, for my 
wife, whom I hated. Think, then, whether I am likely to make my daughter 
happy.” 

“What do you want me to do, supposing I should consent to debase myself 
for my darling Isolind’s sake and her happiness—to debase myself by entering 
into a shameful compromise with you? What would you have?” 

“First, your aid, comfort, and codperation in certain schemes I shall, more 
fully unfold to you. I think I can realize something splendid, if I only have 
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enough of the sinews of war to begin the battle. I want your moral codperation, 
as well as your material aid, venerated Judge. You must lend me the weight of 
your good character, I did at first think of drawing you in by the ordinary 
baits ; and I may as well confess to you that I tried a little device on ‘ our Iso- 
lind’ of rather an ingenious and brilliant kind for the same purpose, or, per- 
haps, I should rather say, for the purpose of having two strings to my bow. 
But I did not then know that I was so near to getting a firm hold of your heart- 
strings, my dear and venerable friend, I had then only had my mind perplexed 
by a vague and almost impossible conjecture. I had not then learned from your 
own lips that this girl was not your daughter, or your wife’s. Now I think 
finesse a waste of time; and I merely propose to dictate terms. Judge, you 
must risk your money and your name with me as I shall direct.” 

* And in return for all this? If I do, in my old age and my weakness, con- 
sent to hold terms with villany, if I do sell my soul, what am I to have in re- 
turn?” 
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P | ‘’ WO roses grow in my heart of hearts, 


In the quiet, cloistral gloom, 
And they bend their tender wealth of buds 
Over a silent tomb. 


One is as pale as a flake of cloud 
Half lost in the blue above ; 

The other 1s red as the leaping flame, 
And the name of that rose is Love. 


The white rose thrives in the still, cool air, 
The quiet, cloistral gloom ; 

But the red rose droops in a mute despair 

Over the silent tomb, 


























MY FRIEND THE FEUDAL BARON 


I, 


T was in August, 1858, that I accepted the long-urged invitation of a fellow- 
] student to spend the holidays on the estate of his father, the Graf (or Count) 
zu Dorlau, in Silesia, 

I had met young zu Dorlau (eldest son and heir apparent to the estate) at 
the University of Berlin. He was a short, thick-set, round-faced, jovial fellow, 
with plenty of adipose tissue about him; a thorough Teuton in looks and char- 
acter, with long yellow hair brushed back from his face and falling in waves upon 
his shoulders, according to the time-honored fashion among German students ; 
a merry blue eye, which told of a kind heart and unlimited good-nature; anda 
smile which, even when his face was in repose, could scarcely help stealing 
around the corners of his mouth. His family was one of the oldest and best in 
Germany, having owned the same estate since the fifteenth century, where they 
still kept up among their tenants laws more nearly approximating to the old 
feudal tenure than exist in any other part of Europe. With all his good-humor, 
which was perfectly ineffable among his equals, young Graf zu Dorlau by no 
means lacked pride of birth and station, and never associated with any fellow- 
students unless they came of families which he considered worthy of his notice, 
As an American (eix reicher A merikaner, as they called me, and are apt to call 
every one of our countrymen, owing to the lavish way most of us have of throw- 
ing away money in Europe), though bearing no title of nobility and being the 
son of a merchant, I was of course an exception to this social rule, and Max zu 
Dorlau and I became fast friends. 

There was nothing of interest in the journey from Berlin. Eighteen or 
twenty miles an hour was the most extravagant rate of speed in which the direc- 
tors of the roads saw fit at any time to indulge us; and when we left the sandy 
plains about Berlin, and approached the more rolling country of Northern Silesia, 
the alternation between slackly-cultivated fields and wild, impenetrable forests 
was, though often picturesque, yet never engrossing. 

Toward nightfall we reached our destination, some hours behind time, and 
found waiting at the station for us a long open, and by no means luxurious 
wagon, which accommodated our luggage as weil as ourselves. It was drawn 
by a four-in-hand of bays, and accompanied bya couple of servants ; one the 
driver, in stable-boy’s attire, and the other an under-forester, clad in his livery 
of green, with crested gilt buttons, a shoulder-belt of patent-leather ornamented 
with heavy brass buckles, and supporting a broad-bladed deer knife, the badge 
of his office; trousers to match the coat, stuffed into fancy-topped boots, and 
a high felt hat looped up at the side with a bunch of green feathers. The servile 
politeness with which both these servants saluted us at once attracted my notice, 
and the acknowledgment of the salutation on the part of my companion, though 
by no means unkind, was one which told of a feeling akin to ownership, such as 
I had often seen exhibited in our Southern States. 

A few moments sufficed to get our traps on board, and off we started. We 
had a drive of some twelve miies before us, which in this country, with the 
splendid team we were behind and good summer roads, would have been accom- 
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plished at furthest in an hour and a half; but so sparing are they of horse-flesh 
in Silesia, and in fact all over Germany, that although it was barely sevea o’clock 
when we started from the station, it was after ten when we reached the Schloss 
(or castle). 

It was too dark for me to observe the outside of the building as we drove up, 
nor in fact had I time to do so, for the whole family stood in the arched door- 
way, from which poured a blinding stream of light, to receive us, while a score 
of household servants, at a respectful distance from the family group, testified 
their pleasure in welcoming the heir by a lively hum of enthusiasm. Our greet- 
ing was very warm, affectionate toward my companion, sincerely and informally 
courteous toward myself. Through the doorway we entered a large oak-panelled 
hall, with a wide staircase of the same wood going up each side, so generously 
heavy and massive as to show that material was not scarce, and that the builder 
had had a view to posterify in constructing it; and preceded by a footman with 
a lamp, we were conducted through several passages to a snug sitting-room of 
ordinary size, furnished with a decided view to comfort, which seemed to be the 
usual evening rendezvous, 

The members of the family were five in number. The Graf—> small, thin 
man, wearing near-sighted spectacles, with a light moustache and goatee, pleas- 
ant though somewhat formal manners, and more quiet in demeanor than the 
common run of Germans—began to talk with me; while the Frau Grifin—a 
sweet, chirping little woman of some forty-two or three, with the marks of a light 
heart and happy life imprinted legibly upon her face—and the two young ladies, 
crowded about my friend, to feast their eyes upon him after a separation of many 
months. 

The daughters of the family, Marie and Lottie, were fresh-looking girls, not 
exactly pretty, but refined, modest, and graceful. Marie had more dignity, 
and seemed colder and less impressible than her sister. Lottie, on the contrary, 
was the brightest, most vivacious little lady, pressing her brother with questions, 
and ever and anon testifying her joy at seeing him again by an overflow of endear- 
ments. Adalbert, the youngest son, was a boy of about tea years of age, rather 
timid and reticent. It is perhaps needless to say that all the family had bright 
blue eyes and full suits of yellow hair. 

After a few moments’ conversation supper was announced, and we were led 
through various apartments and halls to the dining-room. This was a hall 
about a hundred feet long and half as wide, bearing an appearance of considerable 
antiquity, panelled throughout in some dark ‘wood, with carved beams support- 
ing the ceiling. At one end was a dais, upon which stood the table prepared for 
our meal. Three or four servants in various liveries, indicating household 
duties of various kinds, waited upon us. The supper consisted of several 
courses, including, in accordance with the German idea of a good diet to sleep 
upon, meats, vegetables, and sweets of various sorts, poultry and game. Nor 
did the appetite of the whole party as well as that of the travellers fail to do 
full justice to this bounteous repast ; the ladies evidently not considering a deli- 
cate appetite to be a necessary proof of refinement. After supper we again re- 
tired to the little sitting-room, where, in half an hour or so of pleasant conversa- 
tion, the Frau Grafin made me feel that I was not only welcome, but was to be 
treated with as much informality as if I were a part of the family ; and the young 
ladies lost somewhat of their diffidence toward me. 

In the morning I took a look at the place. The building itself night well be 


called a Schloss, for it was over three hundred feet square and four stories in 
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height. Architecturally it would be hard to define its style. There was a cen- 
tral yard in which stood a tower, which was very old, and had constituted the 
entire original castle in days when the predatory disposition of unfriendly neigh- 
bors rendered a fortified habitation an absolute necessity. The moat which had 
surrounded it had of late years been of use only in the capacity of cellar; and 
the former counts had gradually built up the four fronts according to more mod- 
ern designs and with more view to comfort; luckily, too, with some small de- 
gree of uniformity. The main part of the structure was of a good class of lime- 
stone ; portions were of brick. The entrance at which we had alighted the even- 
ing before was at the side of the Schloss, though the pile might have been-said 
to have four fronts, as all were more or less ornamental. The handsomest front 
had a wide stone portico, from which a broad flight of steps led to a garden, 
beautifully terraced down to a sheet of ornamental water of about an acre in ex- 
tent, and stretching out on both sides of it. Beyond the bounds of the garden 
proper lay the orchards and vegetable gardens, and beyond these again were 
fields of grain, meadows, and woods. 

A half mile or so from the castle in the opposite direction lay the village, 
where dwelt, in more or less filthy mud-huts, the peasantry of the estate. They 
were not serfs by law, but to all intents and purposes serfs by custom. Not in 
reality bound to the soil, but having a full legal right to leave the estate if they 
wished, yet for a hundred years there had not been a dozen instances of any 
of them going away, except in the cases of the young men drafted to serve in the 
Landwehr. Each man knew that if he left the place not one of the neighboring 
landowners would tolerate him on his estate for a day; he knew that leaving his 
family and connections would be frowned upon by every one as an act of impi- 
ous desertion ; he was too ignorant and possessed of too little energy to make 
his way to the cities; he remembered that his ancestors had lived and died in 
that village ; all of which circumstances virtually bound him to the soil he lived 
on, the while he was theoretically in possession of all the rights of a freeman, 
Each father of a family held a lease of a certain number of acres, in considera- 
tion, not of rent, but of three days’ work per week for the Graf. Probably his 
forefathers had held possession under the same tenure of the same farm for 
half a dozen generations. If he was a thrifty man, and had sons to help him, 
the three remaining days sufficed to keep him in ali the necessaries and some of 
the comforts of life; if not, he was apt to suffer from such woful poverty as we 
in our richly-blest country can scarcely conceive of. As a young man grew up, 
after he had served his three years in the Landwehr and had returned home, the 
Graf would perhaps portion out a new farm to him, or give him possession of 
one which had reverted back to the family by the death of the former tenant 
without heirs, or had escheated for some breach of its lease. All peasants were 
obliged by the terms of their leases to live in the village and to submit to cer- 
tain police regulations, more or less strictly enforced; and everything tended to 
reduce them as much as possible to the condition of villeins. If the Graf was a 
man of gentle character, his peasantry were apt to be happy and contented ; but 
if he was severe or brutal, he could make his dependants lead a pitiful life in- 
deed. The immeasurable superiority in education, refinement, and riches of the 
lord over the peasants, though yielding him no technical power, yet gave him an 
absolute moral force which to me was curious enough. Certainly, had the peas- 
ants been really serfs, they could scarcely have paid more servile deference than 
they did to the nod or beck of one who lived at the Schloss. 

Having shown me the garden and pointed out its limits, Max led me to what 
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might be called the rear-front of the Schloss, where were situated the stables 
for the horses used by the immediate family. The horses were twenty-five 
or thirty in number. The stalls were large and roomy, built of heavy wood, and 
looked as if they might have been in use for many years. Some of the animals 
were very fine, especially three or four of the riding-horses, though the greater 
portion partook of the characteristics of what we should call heavy stock, such a 
thing as a thoroughbred not being among them. A couple of ponies for the 
ladies’ driving and for young Graf Adalbert were inquisitively gazing our 
through the windows of their box-stalls ; and several immense and ferocious- 
looking hounds of various breeds wandered up and down the stable yard, while 
One or two of the more dangerous ones were chained to their kennels. 

The hunting-dogs were kept in another part of the grounds, near the head 
forester’s cottage, not being allowed to associate with these plebeian brethren 
of theirs, who were probably kept as a precautionary means of safety against any 
trouble which szzght happen in the village, though during my four weeks’ stay 
at the Schloss I never observed any sign of their being necessary. I may as 
well add here that the peasants were not allowed to keep any dogs, with the ex- 
ception of terriers and what are there termed badger dogs, both of which breeds 
are useful, in fact absolutely necessary, to exterminate the vermin which abound. 

After visiting the stables we went over to the head forester’s—who went 
by the more familiar name of Férster Karl—to take a look at his kennels. He 
was an old man of sixty odd years of age, with grizzly beard and hair, and weath- 
er- beaten face, across which a huge scar told of a sabre cut in by-gone days, sur- 
mounting the frame of a Samson. He stood six feet two or three inches in 
height, I should judge, was spare of frame, but must yet have weighed over two 
hundred pounds. Max returned his words of welcome with more familiarity 
than I had yet seen him exhibit toward any of the family retainers, and asked 
after the dogs. The old man led the way to a second little cottage, quite as 
pretty as his own, where, housed in most comfortable quarters, under the imme- 
diate surveillance of a couple of boys, were, I suppose, forty dogs of all kinds, 
for hunting purposes. Stag-hounds for running down wounded deer, blood- 
hounds for following up the trail of an animal so slightly wounded as to have 
made off to a distance, setters and pointers, immense dogs, much like the old- 
fashioned mastiffs, for boar-hunting, and others whose utility 1 did not perceive, 
lived within the precincts of this cottage ; while small fry of all species from the 
village, heedless alike of threats and stones, perpetually hoveréd about its out- 
skirts in search of the crumbs which might fall from the table of their betters. 

From Forster Karl’s we returned to breakfast, a meal of about as much sub- 
stance and ceremony as the supper of the evening before. All the family were 
present, and the plans for the day were discussed. Max thought it would be 
best to take me on horseback over the estate, so that I might become acquainted 
with the lay of the land. I confess I should have relished the companionship 
of Grafin Marie quite as much as the proffered one; but on my asking the young 
lady in question whether she ever rode so far, the answer came from her mother 
that Marie had many duties at home to prevent her riding out, and reminded me 
that young ladies in Germany are never allowed to accompany young men be- 
yond the maternal horizon unless they have been formally betrothed, and then 
only under numerous limitations, and that the perfect informality of intercourse 
amony young people in America was utterly unknown there. Thereupon Max 
sent out word to the stables for “ Kaiser” and “ Leo,” 

First to the village, where each hut poured out its bevy of superannuated old 
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men, women, children, and dogs to gaze at the young Graf as he rode leisurely 
by, nodding his head on either side to the groups as they paid him silent though 
well-marked homage. Some of the huts were quite clean and nice, and the in- 
mates neatly though poorly dressed ; but the majority would hardly compare with 
the general run of negro cabins on Southern plantations before the war; and 
yet Graf zu Dorlau’s estate was one of the most prosperous in the country, and 
his peasantry better cared for than nine out of ten of the adjoining ones. 

Through the village, and a mile or two on the main road beyond, between 
fields yielding possibly one-third of a fair crop, not from lack of fertility, but lack 
of intelligent cultivation. Men were at work in most of the fields with the 
rudest of all rude implements ; women at work in many, sometimes taking the 
place of their husbands, whom sickness or other cause detained at home; and 
often, I was told, they made better workmen than the men. After a while we 
turned off the main road into a roughly-broken path through the woods. Fol- 
lowing this a mile or more, we emerged into an open space, on the further side 
of which was a most substantial fence at least eight feet in height. I inquired 
of Max why so much labor had been expended upon it. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “that’s the deer park. It has to have a strong fence or 
the deer would escape. Even as it is, we iose several head a year. You've no 
idea how a stag will leap.” 

“ Why are the rails so near together at the bottom ?” I asked, observing that 
the lower rails were scarcely a foot apart, while the upper ones had twice the 
interval, 

“To keep the wild boars in. We have some thousand or so of wild boars in 
the park, and even that stout fence they will sometimes break through.” 

“ How many head of deer have you?” 

“ About fifteen hundred, I believe, in all. Some four hundred stags and 
bucks, counting the young ones. The rest are does.” 

Max further said that they had the common deer, the fallow deer, and a few 
red deer, in the park; the latter unfortunately becoming much thinned out, so 
much so that the Graf had forbidden any of them to be shot till the stock could 
replenish itself. There were left scarcely a score of royal stags who could boast 
twelve-branched antlers, as far as the foresters were able to report; and there 
had been a couple of poachers in the park for several weeks, who had eluded the 
most diligent search, and had nevertheless killed a great deal of game. I ex- 
pressed my surprise at their not being caught till Max explained by telling me 
that the park contained ten thousand acres and over. 

“But if you cannot catch the poachers, how can you tell how many deer you 
have ?” 

“Oh, you see,” replied Max, “the deer have their regular watering places in 
the stream which runs through the park, or in the big pond; and as each little 
herd rarely fails to visit the same spot every day at stated times, the foresters 
keep the run of them very easily. And in fact, they know almost every herd by 
sight and are quite familiar with their haunts.” 

We kept along outside the park for some distance, when we came to a gate. 
“Zum Teufel!” impatiently exclaimed my companion, “I never thought of 
bringing a key, or we could have taken a short cut home, and perhaps run across 
a herd or two on the way. We keep all the gates locked to prevent the peas- 
ants driving through the park, which they would often like to do from distant 
fields, as it saves along circuit. We don’t object to their walking across ; but if 
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we were once to let them drive through, they would leave the gates open every 
now and then, and we should lose no end of deer.” 

Enlightening me in this wise, we cantered on, occasionally indulging in a gal- 
lop when we came to an open space. Though not what could be called perfect 
riding horses, our animals were spirited and strong, with a long bounding stride, 
which made you feel confident of their ability to carry weight. But never being 
trotted under saddle, horses in this part of the country have no variety of gait, 
and the everlasting canter makes you long for an animal that knows something 
beyond what many persist in claiming as the only natural pace except the walk. 
In fact, my efforts to explain a rack or a pace, and the immense speed pacing 
horses attained in America, were entirely futile; my hearers evidently believing 
that such a gait was a physical impossibility. 

It was about half-past twelve by the time we reached home, and having 
caught a glimpse, in riding up to the Schloss, of two ladies sitting on the wide 
portico facing the garden, I made haste to join them, They proved to be 
the two sisters engaged in worsted work, and as I approached they blushingly 
received me, as if it were scarcely ex régle to entertain a young gentleman in 
the absence of a matron. 

I endeavored to engage them in conversation, but signally failed. Beyond 
pleasant but brief answers to my questions, I could not succeed in getting either 
of them to talk; and in a few moments, on some slight pretext, both ladies ex- 
cused themselves and entered the house, with a polite but diffident curtesy. 

It struck me as very unnecessary to debar young ladies from the society of 
their male friends in this way, and it was a long time before I got used to it. 
Nor was it from any lack of conversational powers, for of an evening, when the 
whole family was together, the young ladies would talk very unrestrainedly and 
very well; but during my whole visit of four weeks at Count Dorlau’s, | was never 
alone five minutes with either of them. 

Dinner was much the same kind of meal as breakfast and supper, except that 
there was a yet greater superfluity of servants and a larger number of courses. 
Forster Karl officiated at this repast in full uniform. Everything was served 
up @ /a Russe, and was as perfect in cooking and style as ever a city dinner 
could be. 

Towards afternoon it began to rain, and we were fain to postpone a little 
shooting-party we had made up, and to spend the rest of the day in-doors. But 
it was by no means a tiresome afternoon, for the Graf seemed to take pleasure 
in himself showing me all the curiosities in the castle. There was a splendid 
old Waffen-Haile (armory), a large apartment where, ranged along and hung upon 
the walls, were numbers of old suits of armor, weapons, and other war-gear, worn 
generations ago by ancestors of the Dorlau family. One exceedingly beautiful 
coat-of-mail inlaid in gold, and of the most exquisite workmanship, attracted 
my attention. It had been the suit of one of the counts who had taken part in 
the Thirty Years’ War; but even at that date a great portion of the armor had 
become obsolete, for the suit consisted only of helmet, breastplate, and greaves. 
Bows and arquebuses, cutlasses and rapiers, battle-axes, bills, halberds, and 
pole-axes were there by the score; horse-pistols and blunderbusses, old match- 
locks and carbines of all sorts were fantastically ranged about, and worked into 
the shape of eagles, stars, and crosses against the walls, all having some history 
connected with the Dorlau name. In one corner stood a mail-clad wooden horse, 
ridden by an empty suit of armor said to have been once filled by the portly per- 
son of some Graf Dorlau of the very dark ages; while to balance this ferro- 
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ligneous curiosity, in a corresponding corner opposite glared upon us a hair- 
stuffed royal stag almost as tall as an ox, with antlers spreading out into sixteen 
branches, and measuring I scarcely dare state how many feet between the tips. 
This stag had been shot in the deer-park by the grandtather of the present Graf 
and was said to have exceeded in height and weight any animal ever killed in 
Silesia. He had run some half-dozen miles with a mortal wound, and had killed 
several of the most valuable dogs before he could be despatched. The Graf 
narrated all these little details with the utmost waiveté concluding by telling me 
he was then a little boy, and well remembered the excitement the affair made 
among the family. 

Numerous antlers, from the simple horn of a buck to the spreading glory 
of a red deer, some acting as hat or clothes racks, others worked into chairs, ta- 
bles, and what-nots, were strewn in profusion all over the house, and about the 
cottages of the foresters, none ever being thrown away. Any pair of unusual 
size would be awarded a position of honor and prominence as an ornament; the 
more modest ones being put to use in countless ways. 


Il. 


Two days after my arrival at Schloss Dorlau, we were treated to a hunting- 
party in the park. It is not to be supposed that promiscuous hunting is the 
order of every day, even on an estate boasting such splendid preserves. On the 
contrary, unless friends were visiting at the Schloss, the Graf rarely went out 
deer-stalking more than once a month, and then always contented himself with 
one head of large game. There was never any objection to taking a fowling- 
piece and going out after birds or hare, which we not unfrequently did; but it 
was not considered courteous even to broach the subject of a deer-hunt, unless 
the Graf himself led the way. But my host was very generous, and at least 
twice a week during my visit proposed a day in the park, which it may well be 
imagined was never declined. 

The park was completely and entirely wild forest land, of which no part had 
to all appearances ever been under cultivation, and was very densely grownup. A 
considerable portion, however, was pine-land where there was no undergrowth, 
and where the trees grew remarkably straight and high. Indeed, 1 have never 
seen a place where ship-timber could have been cut in such perfection as in 
these Silesian pine-forests. Every second or third tree would shoot up from the 
ground erect as a plumb-line, to a height often of a hundred feet without branch 
or blemish. The trees grew rather far apart, and afforded a good shot in almost 
any place at two hundred yards, often more. These pine-woods were inter- 
spersed with fine open fields where the grazing was good, and’ where the deer 
seemed largely to resort; though if frightened they would make for those por- 
tions of the park where undergrowth was plenty, and at certain seasons of the 
year almost always remained where they could browse upon the young shoots 
of trees and bushes. In the fall, however, they were apt to prefer the pasturage 
of the open fields. Crossing the park in various directions were rough roads, 
over which a strong wagon could be readily driven; and one was always used 
to facilitate the progress of the hunting-party and to carry home the game. 

On the day in question, after an early breakfast, the long wagon having driven 
up, our rifles and ammunition were put in, and the Graf, Max, and I, accompanied 
by Férster Karl and three boys, each with a leash of hounds, started off for a day’s 
sport, the ladies meanwhile wishing us good fortune in the paradoxical exclama- 
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tion of “ Gliick nieder!’? (Down with luck), which is universal in many parts of 
Germany, and has its rise no doubt in a belief that the whole structure of human 
events is built up on antagonisms. A Silesian would feel ill complimented in. 
deed by any other wish than “ Gliick nieder!” when starting upon an expedition 
of this or any other sort. 

About a mile broug!it us to the nearest gate of the park, which was duly un- 
locked, and the party having passed in, was again carefully closed. The Graf 
gave orders as to what part of the grounds we should proceed to, and our wagon 
went creaking on over the rough-cut road to its destination. As we drove along, 
we would every now and then startle a covey of partridges from their covert, or 
a hare would scurry across our path with as much speed as if we were intent 
only upon his individual destruction ; while overhead a flock of ducks or geese, 
and an occasional crane or stork, would be seen winging their flight to or from 
the large pond. I have bever been in a place so profusely stocked with game of 
all kinds. After about an hour of agonizingly rough progress, we reached the 
spot where we were to alight. 

An easy tramp of half a mile through pine-woods brought us to where we 
could see the glimmer of a large open space many acres in extent, and a favorite 
pasturing ground. We approached with caution to within a hundred yards or 
s0, treading as lightly as possible, and avoiding to step on the dry branches 
plentifully strewn about. Here we halted and deputed one of the boys to creep 
forward to where he could get a glimpse of the field, and see whether there was 
any game upon it. He returned shortly, and reported a herd of fallow-deer with 
two bucks grazing near the centre of the field, with their heads all one way and 
looking as if they were going soon to leave for their watering-place. I was con- 
siderably astonished at this message, as I could scarcely imagine how any one 
could read the intentions of a herd of deer, but it was subsequently explained to 
my entire satisfaction. Some of the animals, I was told, would begin to graze in 
a restless way as if tired of their food, and one by one would look up and move 
a few steps towards water ; and by thus communicating their longing to the rest, 
all would finally catch the infection, and move off in a body. And in this case 
the inference proved correct. 

Knowing the herd, and being able to guess with tolerable certainty the direc- 
tion they would take, and as there was no chance of getting a shot at them where 
they were, owing to their distance from the edge of the field, we concluded to 
go round to the side they would probably approach on their way, and intercept 
them as they passed. Accordingly, with painful caution, and the slight breeze 
favoring us in keeping to leeward of them, we made our way by a circuit to what 
was thought the most favorable place, and, creeping with the utmost care the last 
fifty yards, managed to take up our stand where we had a full view of the herd 
without disturbing them. 

There being but two bucks, and does of course never being shot, it was 
arranged between us that Max and I should have the shot, the Graf kindly 
withdrawing from his prerogative of first fire. I,as the less experienced marks- 
man, was to shoot at the foremost, and Max at the second, he taking his chances, 
for after the crack of my rifle he would have to shoot his buck on the jump as 
they passed us. This they would probably do, as I was not to fire till my buck 
was close to the edge of the wood, and the herd would be apt to seek the nearest 
shelter. 

We waited patiently for at least an hour and a half, the herd not making for 
water as speedily as we expected, though one or two of the younger does were 
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constantly moving in that direction, without succeeding in getting the herd started. 
During this time we were obliged to keep absolutely still ; such a thing as clear 
ing one’s throat or blowing one’s nose was not to be thought of for an instant, 
and a change of position even was a dangerous experiment. But by and by 
the larger buck, a fine, big fellow, with glossy fat sides and branching horns, 
after a preliminary sniff or two towards the stream, seemed to give the signal to 
move ; for the rest left off grazing almost at once, and the line of march was 
formed. Curiously enough, for I have never noticed it elsewhere, these animals 
seemed to understand that only the bucks were shot; for whenever they were 
on the move they formed a regular column—the oldest of the does in the ad- 
vance to sniff out danger, if any there was, the rest of the does following on, 
and the “lords” coming last, when the passage of so many of the herd in safety 
and without observing danger would seem to indicate the absence of any. 

And in this order they now came on at a walk, and every now and then stop- 
ping, as the old doe who constituted the advance guard would halt and reach out 
her nose to sniff inquiringly ahead.. They gradually drew nearer and nearer, 
and luckily in such a direction that at almost any time during their last hundred 
yards’ advance toward the skirt of the wood I could have shot the big fellow with 
dead certainty. As good fortune willed it, the old buck was the foremost of the 
two, and destined to be my victim, and I confess to having been nervously anx- 
ious to take my shot at him long before the appointed time. At last, after many 
halts and many advances, the old doe started into a gentle trot toward the wood, 
the rest following, and the two bucks, the big one still leading, bringing up the 
rear. When about twenty yards from shelter, and not more than a hundred and 
fifty from our stand, I fired. As the ball struck him the old fellow threw back 
his head with a sudden jerk, gave a spring into the air, and toppled forward on 
his knees ; but picking himself up without loss of time, though with evident ex- 
ertion, in half a dozen bounds he was out of sight. At the report of my rifle the 
whole herd started off like the wind, with a little wheel to the left and away from 
us, and disappeared in the wood ; but not before Max, who was a very good shot 
with the rifle, and had fired immediately after me, just as his buck touched 
ground after his first startled jump, had brought him down with a bullet through 
his heart. Leaving the latter where he lay, we instantly let loose the two leash 
of stag-hounds to run down the big fellow, who was evidently hard hit, and fol- 
lowed on in pursuit, using the other leash to follow up the trail by the scent of 
the blood, little spots of which we could notice on the bushes and underfoot as 
we posted along at a half-walk, half-run. 

We had not gone far before the traces of blood became more and more dis- 
tinct, and the blood-hounds became more excited as the trail grew less doubtful. 
Nor was it long before the baying of the hounds in pursuit turned to a worrying 
growl, and on the part of one a dismal howling; and in a few moments we came 
up with the wounded buck, who was on his knees, but plying his horns to such 
good effect that one dog lay sprawling and yelping piteously on the ground, while 
another, with better pluck, though with. a frightful gash in the shoulder from 
which the blood poured profusely, held on to the flank of his prey with a grip 
like iron. Borrowing the forester’s gun, I despatched the buck by a ball 
through his head, and Forster Karl, according to custom, drew forth his knife 
and cut out a piece of the animal’s windpipe—half from habit, half as a final 
coup de grace. We then turned to the dogs. The yelping one was not as badly 
hurt as the other, but neither was harmed beyond what a month would heal, or 
1 should have felt that the buck had been dearly bought. So consigning all the 
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hounds to one of the boys, the other two and the forester cut down a stout sap- 
ling, and tying the buck’s feet together, slung him upon it and bore him back to 
where the other game lay. 

I must not omit to tell how on our return we were greeted with the greates 
enthusiasm by the ladies, and that I was made the special hero of the occasion, 
:n view of my having killed my first buck on the estate. Moreover, I had to 
submit to the ceremony, always practised on such occasions, of having my face 
blacked with a piece of burnt cork, by the hands of the lady I should choose for 
the purpose. Nothing loth, seeing I had the chance of suffering at the hands of 
Gratin Marie, I submitted with all humility and no small heart-twitchings, as 
she blushingly decorated me according to custom with an artificial moustache. 


Ill. 


Axout two weeks after my arrival a grand dinner and ball were given at the 
Schloss, in honor of the silver wedding of the Graf and Grifin. Immense prepa- 
rations had been made ; indeed, they had been going on ever since our arrival. 
As the guests were all to come from distances varying between twenty and two 
hundred miles, accommodations had to be provided at the Schloss for about an 
hundred and fifty friends ; and in the village and in tents erected for the purpose, 
for at least an equal number of servants. There was no lack of rooms in the 
Schloss, but it required all the resources of even this large establishment to pro- 
vide beds for the army of visitors who would flock in upon the place. Nor were 
the preparations successful in more than arranging to give all the ladies good 
quarters, while the gentlemen got along as best they might in rooms furnished 
often with only a scanty supply of comforts ; excusable, however, under the cir- 
cumstances. Max and I of course gave up our rooms, and “camped out” in a 
corner of the fourth story. 

The most extensive preparations were made in every department. Hands in- 
numerable were pressed into the service from the village to pitch the tents; 
scrub up the many rooms which were to be occupied for the first time for years ; 
build racks in one of the fields adjoining the garden for horses to be tied at, as 
the stable could accommodate but a fraction of the expected teams; decorate 
the dining-hall and ball-room with garlands and festoons of evergreens ; kill the 
fatted calf, and assist in the kitchen; and in short make ready the hundred ac- 
cessories to the coming pageant. 

It seemed to be generally understood that all parties coming from the vicin- 
ity should bring with them many of the conveniences which it could not be ex- 
pected that one mansion could provide for so many guests; and in fact every- 
body came armed at all points, in much the same way as they would have pre- 
pared to undertake a lengthy journey, except perhaps in the size and number of 
the trunks. 

It was proposed to have the dinner and ball the first day, and an immense 
hunting-party the second, after which each would take a good night’s rest to 
prepare for the homeward journey. Accordingly, about noon of the day ap- 
pointed, in somewhat overcast and cloudy weather, the guests began to pour in 
upon Schloss Dorlau. Each party from adjoining estates would arrive with a 


perfect colony of retainers; a caravan proceeded to the station to take up arrivals 


from a distance; four-horse teams (so usual in Silesia that you scarcely see 
gentlefolks behind any other) were unhitched and picketed at the racks in such 
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goodly number that by two or three o’clock there were horses enough to mount 
a squadron of cavalry. The Graf and Grafin received each detachment of guests 
as they alighted, and servants showed them their respective rooms, and conveyed 
thither their zaepedimenta; whence they anon descended to the grand saloon, an 
apartment of vast size and elegance, which seemed only to be put in use on occa- 
sions like these, inasmuch as I was never in it before or after that féte. 

Dinner was appointed for five o’clock, a rare hour where dinner is usually in the 
middle of the day even on state occasions, but set for the accommodation of friends 
from a distance ; and as I have before observed, distances in Silesia are verymuch 
increased by the slow pace at which travellers proceed. Long before this hour, 
however, all the guests had assembled, not one having the bad taste to be late, 
and the congratulations upon the happy day so rarely attained by married folks, 
and never I believe by single ones, had been extended to and accepted by the 
host and hostess. 

Much more punctually than is the rule, dinner was announced by the head 
forester in full regalia, who as oldest and most important servant ranked at the 
head of the retainers. A handsomely framed list of the gentlemen and what 
ladies they were expected to take out to dinner, with the numbers of their covers 
at table, had stood on a mantel-piece for some time ; and each one having made 
himself familiar with these items after the necessary introductions, there was no 
difficulty whatever in each person of even this large number finding his appro- 
priate partner and place; and in a few moments all were seated at two long ta- 
bles running down the hall, while a third across the dais accommodated those who 
by virtue of rank were entitled to special precedence. And this question of 
precedence among the aristocracy in every European country is settled with so 
much nicety, that no offence or slight can ever be given or felt. 

I was disappointed at seeing Grafin Marie, whom I would have liked asa 
partner myself, led off by some young officer, whose extra-tight uniform caused 
a suspicion of corsets lurking beneath, which a singularly small appetite (they 
sat opposite) almost confirmed to a certainty; but being assigned to escort a 
very nice little lady, with ringlets of the usual flaxen shade, and complexion like 
a peach, I contented myself with paying my devotions to her, and to my dinner. 

I have never seen a private dinner, and very few public dinners, so large or 
so well arranged as this. At least a hundred and fifty sat down, and there being 
no lack of servants, a waiter was assigned to each group of four. The dinner 
was, as usual, @ /a Russe, and 1 wish I could have retained the menu in my 
memory. Course after course, with appropriate wines, was handed about, and 
delicacy succeeded delicacy, till appetite seemed scarcely able to revive even un- 
der the temptations of the daintiest dozne-douche. Finally, at the conclusion 
of all save the dessert, the dish of ceremony—a hoar’s head—was brought in. 

There had been a lull in the dinner for a few moments preparatory to this 
course, which by an old custom is always reserved as Zhe dish of a formal dinner. 
For about five minutes we had chatted and sipped our champagne, when the 
door at the end of the dining-hall was thrown open, and the procession of the 
boar’s head entered, while the band (which from a balcony over the dais had re- 
freshed us heretofore with morceaux from the operas during the progress of the 
dinner) struck up the Prussian National Anthem, “Heil sei dem Sieger's 
Kranz” (Welcome the Victor’s Wreath), which, curiously enough, is the same air 
as “ God Save the Queen.” 

Heading the procession, strutted four men-at-arms in the quaint old uniform 
of two centuries ago, bearing pikes and battle-axes and full of the dignity of the 
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occasion. In their wake two trumpeters were cracking their cheeks in the futile 
effort to convince us that they were furnishing the music; upon whose heels 
trod the old head forester, bearing a gilt platter with the boar’s head tied up 
in parti-colored ribbon, four long ends of which were held by an equal number 
of little pages grouped about him. Following in due course came the other 
parts of the boar, upon handsome platters, in the hands of the chief retainers who 
had come from other estates, all appropriately escorted by other pages and other 
men-at-arms ; and the whole procession was closed by such a gallant display of 
ancient soldiery with their breastplates and arquebuses, that one needed to look 
down at one’s own modern clothing to be reminded that this was not the six- 
teenth century. Making the circuit of the tables and up the middle, the head of 
the procession reached the principal table, and the boar’s head was duly de- 
posited before the lord of the castle, who with a knife severed the ribbon which 
bound its already-carved parts together ; and while the men-at-arms, pages, and 
trumpeters filed from the hall, the boar and Veuve Clicquot (real, not American 
V. C.) were passed about. 

After this, speeches and Lacryma Christi, toasts and Noyeau, other speeches 
and toasts and other liquors. Finally, after café noir, eschewing our selfish plan 
of a solitary smoke at the table, whence fashion causes the ladies to retire, each 
gentleman gave his arm to his partner and left the dining-hall, the majority be- 
taking themselves to the garden, where such as chose to indulge in a cigar did 
50, under the gorgeous canopy of a setting sun, which gave promise of a glorious 
day for to-morrow’s hunt. 

The ladies soon after retired to make some necessary preparations for the 
coming ball, and about ten o’clock the dignified strains of an opening minuet 
from the band called loiterers in the garden to rejoin them in the ball-room. 
The bride and groom of twenty-five summers sat upon a sort of throne erected 
at one end of the room for the purpose, surrounded by most of the guests whose 
age or inclinations kept them from tripping the light fantastic toe; though be it 
said to the credit of German old age, their number was very small. The Graf 
and Grafin led off in that peculiarly graceful old dance the minuet, which forms 
the opening of every German ball, but*has, alas! been lost to memory in most 
other countries. But as speed and whirling seem everywhere essential to sal- 
tatory enjoyment, waltzing was also here the order of the evening, for at least 
every other dance was a waltz. Of this dance Germans in every country seem 
inordinately fond, and the host and hostess were in no wise behind many of 
their younger guests. 

About twelve o’clock, with a pretty ceremonial, partaking of the cordial sim- 
plicity so essentially German, the bride and groom were crowned with a coronet of 
green and silver leaves and led into an adjoining apartment, where, ranged upoo 
tables, were the presents of their friends, all of silver, in commemoration of the 
event. And although they were handsome and very appropriate, I could not 
but observe the absence of any endeavor on the part of some donors to outda 
others in the expense and magnificence of their gifts; and the meaning and 
heartiness of the present seemed to lend it its value, rather than its cost or its 
weight in ounces. 

Supper succeeded the crowning of the bridal party, and more dancing the 
supper, till at length by three or four o’clock even the cotillion (an ancient fash- 
ion in Germany, though recently introduced here as a novelty) came to a close, 
and we all retired, the ladies to sleep till late next day, and we men to snatch a 
couple of hours’ rest before the exertions of the coming “ Triebjagd.” 
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Such is the name of the hunt when the game is driven past certain places 
where the sportsmen stand to slaughter it as it flies terror-stricken by. At the 
hour set, after a hurried breakfast, we drove over to the park, and took up our 
first station along the skirts of a large open field, across which some hundred or 
more of the villagers, under the orders of some foresters, were to drive the game. 
This was done by extending the men in a long semicircular line, which enclosed 
a considerable space between its extreme limits, and marching them through the 
woods toward the shooting station, the men hooting and yelligg, and blowing 
horns and springing enormous rattles, the better to alarm and drive the animals 
toward their destroyers. Such points are chosen for the sportsmen as the deer 
are accustomed to pass when flying from danger. Of all unsportsmanlike ways 
of hunting, this is the least creditable to those engaged ; but as it affords a good 
deal of excitement, and is about the only way to give so many men a chance for 
a shot, it is much in vogue. 

Each of us carried a rifle, and a number of lads, each with a couple more, 
followed after, to load the pieces and keep them in readiness ; for when the game 
begins to pass, the time occupied in reloading often slips the best chance. As 
the sportsmen were stationed but a few yards apart, these lads could pass from 
one to the other as occasion required. 

We had not been long at our posts before the tumult of the drivers, a mile or 
more away, began to be heard, and we whetted our appetites for the coming 
sport, into which—despite the fact that every one will acknowledge its being un- 
sportsmanlike and cruel, in that many of the wounded animals escape and linger 
out a cruel and maimed existence, or die a painful and useless death in the 
thickets—almost every one will enter with enthusiasm. After some ten or fif- 
teen minutes waiting, an occasional rabbit would scud across the field in as 
much terror as if he supposed we would waste our ammunition upon such small 
fry, or a covey of partridges would fly swiftly past. A minute or two later, 
and a crackling of the branches in the woods on our left announced the ap- 
proachof a herd of deer. On they came, pausing as they reached the edge of 
the field as if suspicious of harm, but, choosing the less of two evils, set across 
the field at full speed. Half a dozen shots greeted their arrival in as many in- 
stants, and the only buck of the herd ran a perfect gauntlet of fire before he fell, 
while his does, with the exception of one poor thing hit by mistake, sped out of 
sight. The wounded doe meanwhile limped up to her fallen lord, regardless of 
her own wound, and began to lick his bleeding sides, until a merciful bullet 
ended her agony. I had made up my mind to reserve my fire till I could geta 
good shot at a boar, as I was anxious to kill one; but the game began shortly 
to appear so fast, and so many tempting offers came across the field of my rifle, 
that I sent three or four bullets speeding after deer before I knew what I was 
about; and not until I had wasted quite a number of rounds did I remember my 
resolve. Mixed up with the deer came an occasional boar, several of which 
passed me out of range; but finally, getting a fair shot at one of the black mon- 
sters as he ran grunting a hundred yards before me, I was lucky enough to send 
a bullet whizzing through his head. By and by game came in such quantity 
that down the whole line there was kept up a perfect skirmish-firing ; but owing 
to the speed of the animals and their distance from us, not one bullet in five hit 
its mark. This sport (?) lasted about a quarter of an hour, and at its expiration 
some dozen head of deer, among them one splendid royal stag, and three large 
boars, one of which was my prize, lay stretched upon the field before us. 

Collecting our victims in one place, we set out for a new station, occupying 
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the hour or so necessary to get the drivers well at their work in smoking and 
chatting over our individual luck, the shots we had thrown away, and the good 
ones we had let slip by. We took up in all five stations during the day, none es- 
sentially differing from the first, and after our day’s slaughter we had enough 
game to send home a fine buck with each party and retain enough to supply 
the Schloss for many a day. At one o’clock came a hearty lunch under the 
trees, which the ladies had been busy preparing for us, and at which they 
assisted. In th@ afternoon each one exchanged his rifle for a fowling-piece, 
and in parties of two or three set out to bag such small game as he could find ; 
many of the ladies accompanying and doing themselves credit as keen sports- 
men and good shots. At five we adjourned to dinner, and after a little hop in 
the evening, all retired to rest, thoroughly fagged out. In the morning, after 
breakfast, the guests all departed to their various homes, and Schloss Dorlau 
once more resumed its quiet aspect. 

I should not omit mention of the little church which stood in a beautiful 
grove of chestnut trees, crowning a little eminence half-way between Schloss and 
village—a quaint old stone structure, in Gothic style, large enough to accom- 
modate about three hundred, where every Sunday Herr Ahlbrett, the Schloss 
chaplain, and Graf Adalbert’s tutor, whom from his quiet and recluse habits I 
had almost overlooked in my sketch, held forth in prayer and teachings to the 
family and the villagers. The form of service was what in Prussia is termed 
Evangelical—about corresponding to our Presbyterian. The gallery on one side 
of the church was reserved for the family, and was enclosed and ornamented in 
somewhat the same way as the box of a theatre, only larger, not very much in 
keeping with the fretwork of the Gothic arches. In the opposite gallery stood 
the organ, and the Schloss servants formed the choir, one of them playing and 
all singing with credit to themselves. The peasants always assembled in the 
body of the church, where benches were placed for their accommodation, and re- 
mained standing till the family arrived and took their seats ; and at the close of 
the service, which seemed to be entered into with genuine zeal and feeling, the 
peasants again rose and stood so till the family had left the church. 

It can easily be imagined that a life at once so novel and so enticing as the 
one I led at Schloss Dorlau came all too speedily to a close. The month flew 
quickly by, and when the day of my departure arrived I felt that I could recall 
few periods in my life which I had spent with as great pleasure and refreshment 
to body, mind, and spirits, as the one then drawing toaclose. I received the 
warmest of invitations to return to the Schloss at any time when I could do so, 
given in so frank and genial a spirit, that I felt sure of a cordial welcome if ever 
again my lot should cast me in Silesia. 

And taking leave one morning early of the inmates of Schloss Dorlau, I was 
driven over to the station, accompanied by Max, and embarking on board the 
westward train, carried with me a thousand agreeable recollections of the charm- 
ing life and the more than usually generous hospitality I had reccived under the 


roof of My Friend the Feudal Baron. 
T. A. DopGeE. 
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UZZARD’S BAY is not an attractive name, one must allow, and I fear that 
B its geographical position is not known to every one. But as it has be- 
come of late the locality of a yearly religious festival of no inconsiderable sig- 
nificance, representing our American interpretation of Druidism, or worship in 
the sacred groves, I shall without further preamble invite the reader to accom- 
pany me on a visit to the extraordinary spectacle to be seen every summer on 
one of the picturesque islands that form its archipelago. The group by itself 
has sufficient attractions of nature to tempt a tourist to turn aside a little from 
the beaten track of travel to visit them. 

Buzzard’s Bay penetrates and washes the southwestern extremity of Cape 
Cod. Bartholomew Gosnold made it known to Old England a score of years 
before the settlement of Plymouth, but it was almost immediately forgotten, al- 
though the group at its mouth was baptized by him with the name of Elizabeth 
Islands, in honor of the great Virgin Queen. The large one, to which I am to 
take you, was called Martha’s Vineyard, but whether in commemoration of the 
lady of the New Testament, “cumbered with much serving,” or some sweetly 
remembered lass then fresh in the heart of the discoverer, one cannot now know. 
Its appellative indicates a more luxuriant vegetation than is now to be seen, and 
almost suggests Bacchanalian delights. At that early date all of these islands 
were clothed in almost perennial green, and abounded in wild grapes. Game 
too was plentiful. The Indian found in them his terrestrial paradise, chiefly 
because of their genial climate, attractive flora, and prolific fishing grounds. 
Land situated like this, warmed by the neighboring Gulf Stream in winter and 
fanned by ocean breezes in hot weather, cannot fail of possessing atmospheric 
privileges not to be had elsewhere on the coast of New England. Especially 
are the summer airs balmy with the fragrance of the pine forests, and scented 
with the odors of wild flowers. The winds are peculiarly soft and caressing ; 
particularly when moistened by the semi-transparent fogs, which are as sweetly 
tender as an infant’s breath, and no more like the opaque shroud of a stout 
English fog than champagne is like porter. 

Taking one of the diminutive steamers that ply from New Bedford or Ware- 
ham during the summer months, the visitor passes low, gentle promontories and 
tortuous sweeps of inland waters, until he emerges through the narrow strait or 
gut of Holmes’s Hole into the sound that separates the range of the Elizabeth 
Islands from Martha’s Vineyard, some fifteen miles away. This passage is so 
romantic in shore-outline as to appear more fitting an entrance into a tropical 
sea than to the boisterous North Atlantic ocean. On the left lies the larger 
island of Nantucket, rising out of the water like the long, low back of one of 
the slumbering whales on which its prosperity once depended. The intervening 
sea sparkles in the sunlight with the snow-white sails of a crowd of vessels 
bound north and south to the great seaports, while swift steamers dart to and 
fro among them like gamesome dolphins. To-day the ocean is in its most serene 
mood, enjoying its own loveliness as it reflects that of sky and shore, as much as 
we enjoy it; stealing from the surrounding scenery its finest charms to heighten 
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its own toilet, and fringing the beaches with lace-like foam that ripples musically 
over the glistening pebbles as it playfully strives to wet incautious feet. 

If we take a wider sweep to enjoy more of the land from the sea, we pass 
Gay Head, the westernmost point, where linger a few of the aborigines of 
the island, but having nothing left of the wild Indian except the name. Their 
rude, unpainted houses face the setting sun, and show small thrift or envy of 
the civilization of the pale-faces. Underneath them rise those purple, red, and 
orange cliffs, the geologist’s surprise, which are so uniquely gorgeous in the 
early twilight, suggesting a world of subterranean treasures, rather than a few 
thin oxides of surface soil and disintegrating rocks, gnawed into by the gales 
of winter. They offer a brilliant contrast to the low-toned greens of the sterile 
hills and white sands of the eastern end of the island, which is very naked and 
lonely in its outlook; the more so because of the aggravating, four-cornered, 
stiff houses of old-maid aspect which cluster, or rather straggle along the hills, 
bleached and painted into the monotonous whiteness of desert-dried skeletons, 
destroying whatever there might de otherwise of the picturesque in the coast- 
line itself. By what esthetic fatality does the simon-pure Yankee invariably 
contrive to take all romance out of life and nature in his effort to be comforta- 
bie, while the peasant of any other race, untidy and ignorant although he be, ad- 
justs himself and habitation in instinctive harmony to his native scenery ? 

Nearing the shore, the steamer runs alongside of a long wooden pier that 
projects directly into deep water, affording, however, but a dubious landing in a 
swell. Having passed the inhabited portions of the island, we are now in front 
of what at first look seems to be the most barren. But the beaches and head- 
lands, though glowing in a hot sun, are swept by a refreshing sea-breeze, while 
the dense grove of oaks rises in the background to the summit of an acclivity 
that breaks the somewhat too monotonous level of the land-horizon. Between 
it and the shore there is a sheet of smooth water separated and protected from 
the ocean by a narrow belt of sand. In this direction all looks cool and invit- 
ing. Instantly the pier swarms with life. Vehicles of all sorts run down to take 
voyagers to the camp-meeting ground, which is so hidden among the trees that, 
for aughta stranger can decide, it may be miles away. But the whole scene is so 
bewitchingly novel that he had better walk than ride. 

Your imagination, no doubt, has pictured a camp-meeting of the olden fash- 
ion, a genuine nomad encampment, made solely to promote the so-called reli- 
gious revivals which are periodically sought for in the desert by the Methodists. 
But I have not led you out into the wilderness merely to see a prophet, although 
what I have to show may, in its final development, prove to have been a proph- 
ecy of certain radical changes in the bases of American social civilization ; the 
moving cause being the religious sentiment which in all ages and with all peo- 
ples has incited men to leave their ordinary homes and go forth into nature to 
worship. 

Let us look, however, at the external spectacle before moralizing on its possi- 
ble results. The scene is animated and varied, but quiet in tone and full of repose. 
Clusters of newly-built cottages overlook the ocean on the left hand in a land- 
scape setting of enamelled blue and green, the simple livery of nature here- 
abcuts. These belong to outsiders who have-+been attracted to build here by 
other than religious motives, bringing in their train interlopers and purveyors 
of the various sorts that form the floating population of most watering-places. 
They have encamped between the pier and the sacred forest, which is fenced in, 
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and is devoted exclusively to the purposes of the Camp-Meeting Association. 
Thus it has happened that a gentile suburb, in itself well-ordered and in a 
large degree partaking of the spirit of the chief settlement, has grown up outside 
of its gates, while within them an urban city has arisen like magic. Until actu- 


ally within its gates no one can form an idea of its exact location, extent, and 


population. The grove which conceals and shelters it consists of moderate-sized 
oaks of uniform height, extending inland a considerable distance over a lawn-like 
surface free from stones, underbrush, and irregularities of soil, and covered with 
sort grasses and mosses in a sandy loam, so soft and innocuous as to form an 
elastic carpet on which the extremes of first and second childhood might sport 
and tumble fearless of harm. Indeed, it was a positive luxury to walk on its 
plush-like surface, as it deliciously yielded to the pressure of the feet. Over- 
head the foliage afforded sufficient shade either to shut out entirely, or cool down 
the oppressive rays of the sun. The light, subdued in tone and alternated with 
mysterious shadows, as in a Gothic edifice, spread a spiritualized effect through- 
out the interior of the forest cathedral. The lowermost branches being cleared 
away, the upper ones were left free to grow and sport themselves into vaults and 
arches of*varied span and angles ; while avenues led from the principal entrances 
to the heart of the grove, which formed a large circular temple with no covering 
except the vegetation overhead, and no supporting columns besides the slender 
or stately trunks of trees. Seats for unnumbered hearers faced the stand where 
the preachers congregated, and at night the darkness was broken up by numer- 
ous lamps suspended from boughs, throwing a warm glow over the worshippers’ 
faces, as their melodious hymns swelled on the night air and then died away in 
the ears of the distant listeners, like choruses from an unseen world. 

All around this central open temple there were tent-chapels, each capable of 
holding a few hundred people, each bearing the name of the town that erected 
it; as for instance the New-Bedford, Taunton, and Plymouth chapels. They cor- 
responded to the side altars of a great Roman Catholic cathedral of the Renais- 
sance period, and are used for exhortations and minor conferences by the preach- 
ers of the respective towns. Immediately about them are open spaces for sports, 
chiefly devoted to the game of croquet, though this game extended up and down 
the avenues in all directions, the hoops forming snares for unwary steps. It 
proved decisively that asceticism had no part in this fresh phase of Methodism 
in America. Everywhere there was equally palpable evidence that the young 
were taught to connect with their religious instruction healthful and agreeable 
entertainment. Ample provisions abounded for boating, bathing, fishing, drives, 
and all that youth might in the bounds of reason desire for summer holidays. 
When the ocean was too rough, the tiny lake on the verge of the grove served 
for water excursions. As I strolled through the labyrinth of rustic lanes toward 
it, I noticed very small children with large labels attached to their backs, indi- 
cating the tent or house to which they belonged. It seems it is a custom to turn 
them loose without guardians in the sacred city, to wander at will over it, their 
parents being certain to have them brought back to their homes in case they lose 
themselves. The population being practically a fraternity founded on the family 
compact, cemented by a religious faith in common, this sort of general guardian- 
ship over infants worked like a charm, and the little urchins amused themselves 
unwatched and unrestricted by any one, yet cared for by every one, as safely as 
the lambs in Paradise before Eve listened to the serpent. 

During the hot months the resident population varies from one to three 
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thousand souls, chiefly lodged in their own tents or cottages, most of which are 
of tiny dimensions, and living in a state of perpetual picnic. Everything is reg- 
ulated by the chiefs of the Association, who lay out the streets, sell building 
lots, and constitute a sanitary and civic police, whose behests are obeyed without. 
any parade of authority. No one is allowed to buy a lot who does not agree to 
conform to their rules; but as these are few and simple, and such as are indis- 
pensable to the general welfare, there is virtually no prohibition of any respecta- 
ble persons joining them. Every class of society and color is represented here. 
The habitations being unnecessarily crowded, a fire once fairly started woul 
put in jeopardy the whole settlement. But the general effect of this dénse in- 
termingling of the varied tastes and means of so many owners, is picturesque in 
the extreme, without being in any way dizarre. All the buildings are slightly 
constructed, in general divided into two or three rooms on the ground floor, with 
attic chambers above. The best in style are what may be called the American 
carpenter’s Renaissance, with dainty, light balconies, piazzas, ornamental win- 
dows, and Venetian blinds ; a pretty style on the whole, and admirably adapted 
to its transitory uses. Each cottage of the better class has in front or rear a 
space devoted to flowers, or decorated with sea-shells, wild vines, fragrant honey- 
suckles, classical vases, and even sculptures. Oriental furniture is very common 
on the balconies, while everywhere are seen the latest appliances for comfortable 
lounging and rocking which Yankee ingenuity has invented. 

Here, even domestic life itself is as open as daylight. The reserve and exclu- 
sion which distinguish English homes do not obtain in this rustic life. Saunter- 
ing through the leafy lanes in close proximity to invitingly open doors and win- 
dows, one sees families at their meals, tempting larders in plain sight, and the pro- 
cesses of cooking, ironing, and other household duties, performed by the 
mothers or daughters themselves, with graceful unconsciousness or indifference 
to outside eyes. Occasionally, when curtains are not dropped, or sliding parti- 
tions closed, beds and even their inmates are disclosed. Everywhere ladies and 
children, in full or easy toilet, reading, writing, gossiping, or amusing them- 
selves at their discretion, unawed by spectators, and as completely at home out- 
side as inside their own doors. A veritable age of innocence, like Eve’s before 
she bit the fatal apple ; evidences too, in abundance, of culture and refinement. 
The latest books from New York and London, rare lacquer from Japan, curious 
porcelain from China, and Parisian dzjouferze, abounded in many of the cottages ; 
nests which were also otherwise tastefully furnished ; some occupied and others 
deserted, but all wide open and challenging inspection and criticism. One feared 
theft; though doubtless, besides the prevailing conscience and mutual good-will, 
there was an invisible, fraternal police which watched over a neighbor’s property, 
as over his babes adrift in the woods. Alongside of this higher intellectual 
phase of society, and interwoven with it, there stood also in salient relief every 
shade of the Martha-like, cumbered-with-much-serving, New England domestic 
life; only here it leaves behind it, at its own permanent fireside, the most cum- 
bersome portion, and rejoices for a while in a plenary indulgence of cooking and 
feasting on its much-loved baked beans, doughnuts, mince-pies, and other culi- 
nary marvels, which were to be seen ambitiously displayed in window-sills to cool, 
or else in gastric rivalry of those next door. Their accompaniments were com- 
plicated knitting and crochet-work, indulged in by their practitioners in shin-tor- 
menting rocking chairs, in lazy see-saw motion ; their usual jerking activity hav- 
ing given place to dolce far niente tippings, which would have graced even Italy 
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in repose. More astounding than all, the elsewhere omnipotent, omnipresent 
American newspaper was not much visible. Perhaps the perusal o° its jarring 
politics and hair-lifting or exhaustively funny items was too much of the nature 
of a task to be undertaken in this sylvan paradise. It is hazardous to generalize 
at any time. Lvuoking merely on the surface of things, a more fitting or favor- 
able, place for flirtations and falling in love could not be evoked out of sublunary 
scenery. But men, women, and children—not to mention those social tyrants 
and pests of American society, who are neither infants nor grown people, but as- 
pire to the natures of both—all seemed too full of repose to yield themseves up 
to excitements of any description. This calm enjoyment, in contrast with ordi- 
nary Yankee recklessness in life, was of itself a heaven on earth. Everybody 
either enjoyed or succumbed to it. Not even the invading hordes of wonder- 
struck strangers, gaping with round eyes into their inmost domestic privacies or 
vexing them with pertinent questions, perhaps impertinent too, caused the small- 
est ruffle on their ocean of placidity. It was too deep to be moved by less 
than a tornado. For my own part, I felt as if dreaming. Had I got into an 
existence that had no reality outside of my own fancy? A miracle of a 
quahaug chowder, manufactured from the native bivalves, which I was enticed 
to eat by a colored maiden in her refreshment tent, as well as the substantial 
nature of the welcomes given in other quarters, soon dispelled that fancy. The 
cost of the wooden cottages varies from a few hundred tc six or more thousand 
dollars. These are fixtures, but the tent-houses are taken away each season by 
their owners, leaving their lots marked with their names. Camp-meeting ex- 
ercises proper, for the purpose of revivals, last one week during the month of 
August, and attract, so I was told, more than twenty thousand religionists. At 
this period many of the owners of the cottages return to the mainland, renting 
their houses lhicre for so large a sum as in a few days to pay a year’s interest 
on their cost, while others clear their summer's expenses by taking boarders. 
hus Yankee thrift judiciously turns its honest penny even in paradise on 
suitable occasions. 

For my own part, I was instructed and delighted by what I witnessed. Dur- 
ing many years’ travel in Europe, Polynesia, and the Americas, North and 


“ee ’ 


South, I can recall but one similar “white day” in which man, nature, and art 
combined to make enjoyment perfect. This other one was spent at Pompeii. 
There was something in the Vineyard that recalled both Pompeii and Polyne- 
sia. The style of the little garden-plots, their sea-shell decorations, size and 
openness of rooms, and out-door aspect of domestic life, were not unlike the for- 
mer; while the grave, serene atmosphere, music of the sea, and primitive habits 
and pleasures of the young folks, brought back juvenile reminiscences of the 
tribes of the latter. But there was here a purer spirit than ever reigned in a 
heathen country; the spirit of Christian fraternity in its true meaning; not per- 
fect, but as a hint of what modern society might become were it united on less 
selfish distinctions and ambitions than at present. Before, however, closing my 
catalogue of the physical attractions of the spot, I must mention that the air is 
remarkably balmy and salubrious, the drinking water exceeding!y pure and pel- 
lucid, and the soil itself quite free from dampness. An ingenious architect has 
also constructed a market-house out of round, hollow tiles, or terra-cotta pipes, 
about a foot in diameter, cemented together so as to form a graceful, cool build- 
ing, made entirely of connected columns, supporting a roof constructed in the 
same fashion; the cost being slight, while the structure is cool, strong, clean, 
and durable, and in admirable harmony of color with the soil. 
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Rasselas, in his beautiful valley, is only a fiction of the human brain, seeking 
in an ideal picture that happiness and repose which the actual world could not 
yield its author. The old hermits of the Thebaid went out of the world alto- 
gether to pass their existence in ascetic contemplation of a future felicity, while 
renouncing all practical means of securing any pleasure in their present life. 
Both experiments are failures so far as any real good has come to mankind at 
large out of either. But here in Martha’s Vineyard, among the least imagina- 
tive and most hard-headed of races, was a social phenomenon which was worth 
investigating for its power of conferring substantial happiness on its originators. 
Thousands of individuals of both sexes, in families or singly, fairly representing 
the average of the intellect and well-being of Americans, had got together under 
favorable conditions of climate and soil, and improvised a community without 
any disguises, police, or other law than their free wills, which actually lived in 
social harmony and permitted the freest intercourse of the sexes and conditions 
in life, while each individual retained his individuality of character. They had 
assembled to have a good time in a rational way, contributing their intellectual 
and zsthetic resources, trying to make their temporary homes as attractive as 
possible, while with one accord bent on excluding from their midst whatever de- 
files or degrades humanity. Of course, no intoxicating drinks were to be had. 
Bad characters found no congenial society or scope of life in a community so 
constituted, and natu.ally stayed away. Even a single black sheep would be 
conspicuous at once in such a moral atmosphere. 

That pertect joy reigned in every heart it would be folly to believe; for 
wherever human beings congregate offences must needs come. There were, 
however, no outward signs of envy, malice, and uncharitableness, although the 
preachers found in every listener a noted sinner. Whether a community could 
be kept together so satisfactorily by any other bonds than profound religious 
convictions, remains to be demonstrated. Humanly speaking, this one was a 


great success. Its members had proposed to themselves to encamp in the wil- 
derness, far away from the great cities, in order to worship their God to the mu- 


sic of nature, and to give their wives and little ones pleasure after a healthful, 
sensible plan, each one contributing according to his gifts and means, and bring- 
ing with him whatever was needed to make his relaxation from his ordinary 
cares and business as complete as possible. Ina partial sense, therefore, the 
spectacle was a fulfilment of that spiritual repose we all yearn to secure as the 
chiefest of Heaven’s gifts, with sufficient intellectual and bodily activity to pre- 
vent its becoming tiresome. Although there was abundant evidence of distinc- 
tions in taste and riches, there seemed to be no exclusively hireling class, 
or common servants. In general the families were independent of these pests 
ef modern life, doing their own work, which under the circumstances could not 
be heavy. There were restaurants and bakeries, in which meals could be cooked 
and sent out, or furnished at their own tables at a moderate cost. Thus a com- 
munity of interests, instruction, and enjoyment, and proper divisions of labor 
were secured, without any of the embarrassments that come of an actual com- 
munity of goods and households. 

The question arises whether this sort of Camp-Meeting Association might 
not be made the germ of others of an enlarged scope, for city or country life, 
which might exclude in a considerable degree many of the evils of our present 
civic organizations, economize and distribute better the duties and talents of in- 
dividuals, debarrass living of its weightiest expenses, risks, and toils, and lift 
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their members on to a higher plane of intellectual and physical being. These 
associations could be as varied as the gifts and objective desires of human be- 
ings themselves. Concerts, theatres, the opera, libraries, museums of art, and 
gymnasiums might be founded and sustained by the «ame kind of voluntary con- 
tributions and services as are the religious exercises and instructions in these 
camp-meetings, on the sound principle of the public good, rather than the per- 
nicious one of individual profit and fame; each contributor of his talents or 
means receiving in return those of others in other departments ; the whole form- 
ing a compact social unity out of a variety of intellectual and social resources, 
every one receiving in the degree that he contributes. The bane of our civiliza- 
tion is its forced selfishness. Every man is obliged to become a rival of his 
neighbor in whatever department of life he chooses, whether it is manual 
labor, trade, or a liberal profession. He succeeds as much by the failures and 
mistakes of his competitors as by his own deserts; so that it is almost pro- 
verbial that the few great fortunes and reputations are built up on the wrecks of 
the hopes of the many losers in the struggle of life. As now constituted, life 
partakes too much of the chances and character of a lottery or battle. The 
wisest calculations and most virtuous aspirations are too often baffled and ruined 
by selfish combinations, unprincipled opposition, or heartless indifference. So- 
ciety wastes a large part of its reserved social forces, and every generation, in 
great measure, is compelled to do over again the work of the preceding. Our 
cities are crude experiments and perpetually recurring failures, because they 
lack the central, vital principle of universal good-will, and interests in common 
in the little as well as great objects of life. Selfish competition and corrupting 
egoism obtain even in the Christian churches themselves. The individual, co- 
terie, party, or sect is a unit, preferring itself to its neighbor, and seeking riches, 
distinction, power, or influence at whatever cost to society at large. 

The Vineyard meeting seemed to me to be a somewhat successful experi- 
ment, so far as it went, to avoid the haphazard, selfish bases of social association, 
and to found one on the opposite principle of mutual advantages and good. will. 
In the main it exhibited a pleasing picture of a society freed from the corrupt, 
criminal, idle, intemperate, and vicious, with its generic powers utilized for the 
common weal. At all events, it is worthy of watching to see what phase it may 
ultimately assume in the civilization of America, which is yearly separating it- 
self in theory and fact more and more from the venerable institutions of the Old 
World. 

J. JACKSON JARVES. 








KATRINA ON THE PORCH. 


A BIT OF TURNER PUT INTO WORDS. 


A N old, old house by the side of the sea, 


And never a picture poet would paint; 


But I hold the woman above the saint, 
And the light of the hearth is more to me 
Than shimmer of air-built castle. 







































KATRINA ON THE PORCH. 


It fits as it grew to the landscape there— 
One hardly feels as he stands aloof 
Where the sandstone ends, and the red slate roof 

Juts over the window, low and square, 

That looks on the wild sea-water. 


From the top of the hill so green and high 
There slopeth a level of golden moss, 
That bars of scarlet and amber cross, 

And rolling out to the further sky 
Is the world of wild sea-water. 





Some starved grape-vineyards round about— 
A zigzag road cut deep with ruts— 
A little cluster of fishers’ huts, 

And the black sand scalloping in and out 
’Twixt th’ land and th’ wild sea-water. 





Gray fragments of some border towers, 
Flat, pellmell on a circling mound, 
With a furrow deeply worn all round 

By the feet of children through the flowers, 
And all by the wild sea-water. 


And there, from the silvery break o’ th’ day 

Till the evening purple drops to the land, 

She sits with her cheek like a rose in her hand, 
And her sad and wistful eyes one way— 

The way of the wild sea-water. 


And there, from night till the yellowing morn 
Falls over the huts and th’ scallops of sand— 
A tangle of curls like a torch in her hand— 
She sits and maketh her moan so lorn, 
With the moan of the wild sea-water. 


Only a study for homely eyes, 
And never a picture poet would paint ; 
But I hold the woman above the saint, 
And the light of the humblest hearth I prize 
O’er the luminous air-built castle. 
ALICE CARY. 











OVERLAND. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ES, it was a life and death race between the emigrants and the Apaches 
Y for the San Juan. Positions of defence were all along the road, but not 
one of them could be held for a day, all being destitute of grass and water. 

“ There is no need of telling the ladies at once,” said Thurstane to Coronado, 
as they rode side by side in rear of the caravan. “ Let them be quiet as long as 
they can be. Their trouble will come soon enough.” 

“ How many were there, do you think?” was the reply of a man who was 
much occupied with his own chances. “ Were there a hundred ?” 

“It’s hard to estimate a mere black line like that. Yes, there must be a hun- 
dred, besides stragglers. Their beasts have suffered, of course, as well as ours. 
They have come fast, and there must be a lot in the rear. Probably both bands 
are along.” 

“ The devils!” muttered Coronado. “I hope to God they will all perish of 
thirst and hunger. The stubborn, stupid devils! Why should they follow us 
here?” he demanded, looking furiously around upon the accursed landscape. 

“Indian revenge. We killed too many of them.” 

“Yes,” said Coronado, remembering anew the son of the chief. “Damn 
them! I wish we could have killed them all.” 

“ That is just what we must try to do,” returned Thurstane deliberately. 

“ The question is,” he resumed after a moment of business-like calculation 
of chances—“ The question is mainly this, whether we can go twenty-five miles 
quicker than they can go thirty-five. We must be the first to reach the river.” 

“We can spare a few beasts,” said Coronado. ‘“ We must leave the weakest 
behind.” 

“ We must not give up provisions.” 

“We can eat mules.” 

“ Not till the last moment. We shall need them to take us back.’ 

Coronado inwardly cursed himself for venturing into this inferno, the haunt- 
ing place of devils in human shape. Then his mind wandered to Saratoga, New 
York, Newport, and the other earthly heavens that were known to him. He 
hummed an air; it was the drindisi of Lucrezia Borgia; it reminded him of 
pleasures which now seemed lost forever; he stopped in the middle of it. Be- 
tween the associations which it excited—the images of gayety and splendor, real 
er feigned—a commingling of kid gloves, bouquets, velvet cloaks, and noble 
names—between these glories which so attracted his hungry soul and the pres- 
ent environment of hideous deserts and savage pursuers, what a contrast there 
was! There, far away, was the success for which he longed; here, close at 
hand, was the peril which must purchase it. At that moment he was willing to 
deny his bargain with Garcia and the devil. His boldest desire was, “Oh that 
I were in Santa Fé!” 

By Coronado’s side rode a man who had not a thought for himself. A per- 
son who has not passed years in the army can hardly imagine the sense of re- 
sponsibility which is ground into the character of an officer. He is a despot, 
but a despot who is constantly accountable for the welfare of his subjects, and 
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who never passes a day without many grave thoughts of the despots above him. 
Superior officers are in a manner his deities, and the Army Regulations have 
for him the weight of Scripture. He never forgets by what solemn rules of 
duty and honor he will be judged if he. falls short of his obligations. This pro- 
fessional conscience becomes a destiny to him, and guides his life to an extent 
inconceivable by most civilians. He acquires a habit of watching and caring for 
others ; he cannot help assuming a charge which falls in his way. When he is 
not governed by the rule of obedience, he is governed by the rule of responsibil- 
ity. The two make up his duty, and to do his duty is his existence. 

At this moment our young West Pointer, only twenty-three or four years 
old, was gravely and grimly anxious for his four soldiers, for all these people 
whom circumstance had placed under his protection, and even for his army 
mules, provisions, and ammunition. His only other sentiment was a passionate 
desire to prevent harm or even fear from approaching Clara Van Diemen. 
These two sentiments might be said to make up for the present his entire char- 
acter. As we have already observed, he had not a thought for himself. 

Presently it occurred to the youngster that he ought to cheer on his fellow- 
travellers. 

Trotting up with a smile to Mrs. Stanley and Clara, he asked, “ How do you 
bear it?” 

“Oh, I am almost dead,” groaned Aunt Maria. “I shall have to be tied on 
before long.” 

The poor woman, no longer youthful, it must be remembered, was indeed 
badly jaded. Her face was haggard; her gencral get-up was in something like 
scarecrow disorder; she didn’t even care how she looked. So fagged was she 
that she had once or twice dozed in the saddle and come near falling. 

“Tt was outrageous to bring us here,” she went on pettishly. “Ladies 
shouldn’t be dragged into such hardships.” 

Thurstane wanted to say that he was not responsible for the journey ; but he 
would not, because it did not seem manly to shift all the blame upon Coronado. 

“T am very, very sorry,” was his reply. “It is a frightful journey.” 

“Oh, frightful, frightful!” sighed Aunt Maria, twisting her aching back. 

“But it will soon be over,” added the officer. “Only twenty miles more to 
the river.” 

“The river! It seems to me that I could live if I could see a river. Oh, 
this desert! These perpetual rocks! Nota green thing to cool one’s eyes. 
Not a drop of water. I seem to be drying up, like a worm in the sunshine.” 

“Ts there no water in the flasks ?” asked Thurstane. 

“Yes,” said Clara. “ But my aunt is feverish with fatigue.” 

“ What I want is the sight of it—and rest,” almost whimpered the elder lady. 

“Will our horses last?” asked Clara. “ Mine seems to suffer a great deal.” 

“They must last,” replied Thurstane, grinding his teeth quite privately. 
“Oh, yes, they will last,” he immediately added, “ Even if they don’t, we have 
mules enough.” 

“ But how they moan! It makes me cringe to hear them.” 

“Twenty miles more,” said Thurstane. “Only six hours at the longest. 
Only half a day.” 

“Tt takes less than half a day for a woman to die,” muttered the nearly des- 
perate Aunt Maria. 

“Yes, when she sets about it,” returned the officer. “But we haven’t set 


about it, Mrs. Stanley. And we are not going to.” 
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The weary lady had no response ready for words of cheer; she leaned heav- 
ily over the pommel of her saddle and rode on in silence. 

“ Ain’t the same man she was,” slyly observed Phineas Glover with a twist 
of his queer physiognomy. 

Thurstane, though not fond of Mrs. Stanley, would not now laugh at her ex- 
pense, and took no notice of the sarcasm. , Glover, fearful lest he had offended, 
doubied the gravity of his expression and tacked over to a fresh subject. 

“Shouldn’t know whether to feel proud ’f myself or not, ’f I’d made this 
country, Capm. Depends on what ’twas meant for. If’twas meant to live in, 
it’s the poorest outfit I ever did see. If ’twas meant to scare folks, it’s jest up 
to the mark. ’Nuff to frighten a crow into fits. Capm, it fairly seems more 
than airthly; puts me in mind ’f things in the Pilgrim’s Progress—only worse. 
Sh’d say it was like five thousin’ Valleys ’f the Shadow ’f Death tangled to- 
gether. Tell ye, believe Christian ’d ’a’ backed out ’f he’d had to travel through 
here. Think Mr. Coronado ’s al! right in his top hamper, Capm? Do, hey? 
Wal, then I’m all wrong; guess I’m ’s crazy’s a bedbug. Wouldn’t ’a’ketched 
me steerin’ this course of my own free will ’n’ foreknowledge. Jest look at the 
land now. Don’t it look like the bottomless pit blowed up ’n’ gone to smash? 
Tell ye, ’f the Old Boy himself sh’d ride up alongside, shouldn’t be a mite 
s’prised to see him. Sh’d reckon he had a much bigger right to be s’prised to 
ketch me here.” 

After some further riding, shaking his sandy head, staring about him and 
whistling, he broke out again. 

“Tell ye, Capm, this beats my imagination. Used to think I c’d yarn it 
pooty consid’able. But never can tell this. Never can do no manner ’f jestice 
to it. Look a there now. There’s a nateral bridge, or ’n unnateral one. 
There’s a hole blowed through a forty foot rock ’s clean ’s though ’twas done 
with Satan’s own field-piece, sech ’s Milton tells about. An’ there’s a steeple 
higher ’n our big one in Fair Haven. An’ there’s a church, ’n’ a haystack. If 
the devil hain’t done his biggest celebratin’ ’n’ carpenterin 
here, d’no ’s I know whewe he has done it. Beats me, Capm; cleans me out. 
Can’t do no jestice to it. Can’t talk about it. Seems to me’s though I was a 
fool.” 

Yes, even Phineas Glover’s small and sinewy soul (a psyche of the size, mus- 
cular force, and agility of a flea) had been seized, oppressed, and in a manner 
smashed by the hideous sublimity of this wilderness of sandstone, basalt, and 
granite. 

Two hours passed, during which, from the nature of the ground, the travel- 
lers could neither see nor be seen by their pursuers. Then came a breathless 
ascent up another of the monstrous sandstone terraces. Thurstane ordered 
every man to dismount, so as to spare the beasts as much as possible. He 
walked by the side of Clara, patting, coaxing, and cheering her suffering horse, 
and occasionally giving a heave of his solid shoulder against the trembling 


> 'n’ farmin’ round 


haunches. 

“ Let me walk,” the girl presently said. “I can’t bear to see the poor beast 
so worried.” 

“It would be better, if you can do it,” he replied, remembering that she might 
soon have to call upon the animal for speed. 

She dismounted, clasped her hands over his arm, and clambered thus. From 
time to time, when some rocky step was to be surmounted, he lifted her bodily 
up it. 
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“How can you be so strong?” she said, looking at him wonderingly and 
gratefully. 

“ Miss Van Diemen, you give me strength,” he could not help responding. 

At last they were at the summit of the rugged slope. The animals were 
trembling and covered with sweat; some of them uttered piteous whinnyings, 
or rather bleatings, like distressed sheep; five or six lay down with hollow 
moans and rumblings. It was absolutely necessary to take a short rest. 

Looking ahead, Thurstane saw that they had reached the top of the table- 
land which lies south of the San Juan, and that nothing was before them for the 
rest of the day but a rolling plateau seamed with meandering fissures of undis- 
coverable depth. Traversable as the country was, however, there was one rea- 
son for extreme anxiety. If they should lose the trail, if they should get on the 
wrong side of one of those profound and endless chasms, they might reach the 
river at a point where descent to it would be impossible, and might die of thirst 
within sight of water. For undoubtedly the San Juan flowed at the bottom of 
one of those amazing cafions which gully this Mer de Glace in stone. 

An error of direction once commiited, the enemy would not give them time 
to retrieve it, and they would be slaughtered like mad dogs with the foam on 
their mouths. 

Thurstane remembered that it would be his terrible duty in the last extremi- 
ty to send a bullet through the heart of the woman he worshipped, rather than let 
her fall into the hands of brutes who would only grant her a death of torture and 
dishonor. Even his steady soul failed for a moment, and tears of desperation 
gathered in his eyes. For the first time in years he looked up to heaven and 
prayed fervently. 

From the uaknown destiny ahead he turned to look for the fate which pur- 
sued. Walking with Coronado to the brink of the colossal terrace, and shelter- 
ing himself from the view of the rest of the party, he scanned the trail with his 
glass. The dark line had now become a series of dark specks, more than a 
hundred and fifty in number, creeping along the arid floor of the lower plateau, 
and reminding him of venomous insects. 

“They are not five miles from us,” shuddered the Mexican. ‘Cursed 
beasts! Devils of hell!” 

“They have this hill to climb,” said Thurstane, “and, if I am not mistaken, 
they will have to halt here, as we have done. Their ponies must be pretty well 
fagged by this time.” 

“They will get a last canter out of them,” murmured Coronado. His soul 
was giving way under his hardships, and it would have been a solace to him to 
weep aloud. As it was, he relieved himself with a storm of blasphemies. Oaths 
often serve to a man as tears do to a woman. 

“We must trot now,” he said presently. 

“Not yet. Not till they are within half a mile of us. We must spare our 
wind up to the last minute.” 

They were interrupted by a cry of surprise and alarm. Several of the mule- 
teers had strayed to the edge of the declivity, and had discovered with their un- 
aided eyesight the little cloud of death in the distance. Texas Smith ap- 
proached, looked from under his shading hand, muttered a single curse, walked 
back to his horse, inspected his girths, and recapped his rifle. Ina minute it 
was known throughout the train that Apaches were in the rear. Without a word 
of direction, and in a gloomy silence. which showed the general despair, the 
march was resumed. There was a disposition to force a trot, which was prompt- 
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ly and sternly checked by Thurstane. His voice was loud and firm; he had in- 
stinctively assumed responsibility and command; no one disputed him or 
thought of it. 

Three mules which could not rise were left where they lay, feebly struggling to 
regain their feet and follow their comrades, but falling back with hollow groan- 
ings and a kind of human despair in their faces. Mile after mile the retreat con- 
tinued, always at a walk, but without halting. It was long before the Apaches 


were seen again, for the ascent of the plateau lost them a considerable space, 


and after that they were hidden for a time by its undulations. But about four 


} 
‘ 


in the afternoon, while the emigrants were still at least five miles from the river, 
a group of savage horsemen rose on a knoll not more than three miles behind, 
and uttered a yell of triumph. There was a brief panic, and another attempt to 
push the animals, which Thurstane checked with levelled pistol. 

The train had already entered a gully. As this gully advanced i 
broadened and deepened into a cafion. It was the track of an extinct river 
which had once flowed into the San Juan on its way to the distant Pacific. Its 
windings hid the desired goal; the fugitives must plunge into it blindfold; 
whatever fate it brought them, they must accept it. They were like men who 
should enter the cavern of unknown goblins to escape from demons who were 
following visibly on their footsteps. 

From time to time they heard ferocious yells in their rear, and beheld their 


fiendish pursuers, now also in the cafion. It was like Christian tracking the 


Valley of the Shadow of Death, and listening.te the screams and curses of dev- 
ils. At every reappearance of the Apaches they had diminished the distance be- 


tween themselves and their expected prey, and at last they were evidently not 
more than a mile behind. But there in sight was the river; there, enclosed in 
one of its bends, was an alluvial plain; rising from the extreme verge of the 
plain, and overhanging the stream, was a bluff; and on this bluff was what seemed 
to be a fortress. 

Thurstane sent all the horsemen to the rear of the train, took post himself as 


the rearmost man, measured once more with his eve the space ween his 


charge and the enemy, cast an anxious glance at the reeling beast which bore 
Clara, and in a firm ringing voice commanded a trot. 


The order and the movement which followed it were answered by the Indians 
with a yell. The monstrous and precipitous walls of the cafion clamored back 


f the air to 


a fiendish mockery of echoes which seemed to call for the prowlers « 


arrive quickly and devour their carrion. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


THE scene was like one of Doré’s most extravagant designs of abysses and 
shadows, The gorge through which swept this silent flight and screaming chase 
was not more than two hundred feet wide, while it was at least fifteen hundred 
feet deep, with walls that were mainly sheer precipices. 

As the fugitives broke into a trot, the pursuers quickened their pace to a slow 
canter. No faster; they were too wise to rush within range of riflemen who 
could neither be headed off. nor flanked ; and their hardy mustangs were nearly 
at the last gasp with thirst and with the fatigue of this tremendous journey. 
Four hundred yards apart the two parties emerged from the sublime portal of 

oe 


the cafion and entered upon the little alluvial plain. 
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To the left glittered the river; but the trail did not turn in that direction ; it 
led straight at the bluff in the elbow of the current. The mules and horses fol- 
lowed it in a pack, guided by their acute scent toward the nearest water, a still 
invisible brooklet which ran at the base of the butte. Presently, while yet a 
mile from the stream, they were seized by a mania. With a loud beastly cry 
they broke simultaneously into a run, nostrils distended and quivering, eyes 
bloodshot and protruding, heads thrust forward with fierce eagerness, ungovern- 
ably mad after water. There was no checking the frantic stampede which from 
this moment thundered with constantly increasing speed across the plain. No 
order; the stronger jostled the weaker; loads were flung to the ground and 
scattered; the riders could scarcely keep their seats. Spun out over a line of 
twenty rods, the cavalcade was the image of senseless rout. 

Of course Thurstane was furious at this seemingly fatal dispersion; and he 
trumpeted forth angry shouts of “ Steady there in front! Close up in the rear!” 

But before long he guessed the truth—water! “ They will rally at the drink- 
ing place,” he thought. “ Forward the mules!” he yelled. “Steady, you men 
here! Hold in your horses. Keep in rear of the women. I'll shoot the man 
who takes the lead.” 

But even Spanish bits could do no more than detain the horses a rod or two 
behind the beasts of burden, and the whole panting, snorting mob continued to 
rush over the loamy level with astonishing swiftness. 

Meanwhile the leading Apaches, not now more than fifty in number, were 
swept along by tae same whirlwind of brute instinct. They diverged a little 
from the trail; their object apparently was to overlap the train and either head 
it off or divide it; but their beasts were too frantic to be governed fully. Before 
long there were two lines of straggling flight, running parallel with each other at 


a distance of perhaps one hundred yards, and both storming toward the still un- 


seen rivulet. A few arrows were thrown; four or five unavailing shots were 
fired in return; the hiss of shaft and Azzg of ball crossed each other in air; but 
no serious and effective fight commenced or could commence. Both’ parties, 
guided and mastered by their lolling beasts, almost without conflict and almost 
without looking at each other, converged helplessly toward a verdant, shallow 
depression, through the centre of which loitered a clear streamlet scarcely less 
calm than the heaven above. Next they were all together, panting, plunging, 
splashing, drinking, mules and horses, white men and red men, all with no other 
thought than to quench their thirst. 

The Apaches, who had probably made their cruel journey without flasks, 
seemed for the moment insatiable and utterly reckless, Many of them rolled 
off their tottering ponies into the rivulet, and plunging down their heads drank 
like beasts. There were a few minutes of the strangest peace that ever was 
seen. It was in vain that two or three of the hardier or fiercer chiefs and braves 
shouted and gestured to their comrades, as if urging them to commence the at- 
tack. Manga Colorada, absorbed by a thirst which was more burning than re- 
venge, did not at first see the slayer of his boy, and when he did could not move 
toward him because of fevered mustangs, who would not budge from their drink- 
ing, or who were staggering blind with hunger. Thurstane, keeping his horse 
beside Clara’s, watched the lean figure and restless, irritable face of Delgadito, 
not ten yards distant. Mrs. Stanley had halted helplessly so near an Apache 


+} 


boy that he might have thrust her through with his lance had he not been solely 


intent upon water. 


It was fortunate for the emigrants that they had reached the stream a few 
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seconds the sooner, Their thirst was first satiated ; and then men and animals 
began to draw away from their enemies; for even the mules of white men in- 
stinctively dread and detest the red warriors. This movement was accelerated 
by Thurstane, Coronado, Texas Smith, and Sergeant Meyer calling to one and 
There seemed to be 


' ’ 


another in English and Spanish, * This way! this way !’ 
a chance of massing the party and getting it to some distance before the Indians 
could turn their thoughts to blood. 

But the manoeuvre was only in part accomplished when battle commenced, 
Little Sweeny, finding that his mule was being crowded by an Apache’s horse, 
uttered some indignant yelps. ‘Och, ye bloody naygur! Get away wid yer- 
self, Get over there where ye b’long.” 

This request not being heeded, he made a clumsy punch with his bayonet 
and brought the blood. The warrior uttered a grunt of pain, cast a surprised 
angry stare at the shovelling of a Paddy, and thrust with his lance. But he was 
probably weak and faint; the weapon merely tore the uniform. Sweeny instant- 
ly fired, and brought down another Apache, quite accidentally. Then, banging 
his mule with his heels, he splashed up to Thurstane with the explanation, 
“ Liftinant, they’re the same bloody naygurs. Wan ov um made a poke at me, 
Liftinant.” 

“Load your beece!” ordered Sergeant Meyer sternly, “und face the enemy.” 

By this time there was a fierce confusion of plungings and outcries. Then 
came a hiss of arrows, followed instantaneously by the scream of a wounded 
man, the report of several muskets, a pinging of balls, more yells of wounded, 
and the splash of an Apache in the water. The little streamlet, lately all crys- 
tal and sunshine, was now turbid and bloody. The giant portals of the cafion, 
although more than a mile distant, sent back echoes of the musketry. Another 
battle rendered more horrible the stark, eternal horror of the desert. 

“This way!” Thurstane continued to shout. “ Forward, you women; up 
the hill with you. Steady, men. Face the enemy. Don’t throw away a shot. 
Steady with the firing. Steady!” 

The hostile parties were already thirty or forty yards apart; and the emi- 
grants, drawing loosely up the slope, were increasing the distance. Manga Col- 
orada spurred to the front of his people, shaking his lance and yelling for a 
charge. Only half a dozen followed him; his horse fell almost immediately un- 
der a rifle ball; one of the braves picked up the chief and bore him away; the 
rest dispersed, prancing and curveting. The opportunity for mingling with the 
emigrants and destroying them in a series of single combats was lost. 

Evidently the Apaches, and their mustangs still more, were unfit for fight. 
The forty-eight hours of hunger and thirst, and the prodigious burst of one hun- 
dred and twenty miles up and down rugged terraces, had nearly exhausted their 
spirits as well as their strength, and left them incapable of the furious activity 
necessary in a cavalry battle. The most remarkable proof of their physical and 
moral cebilitation was that in all this mélée not more than a dozen of them had 
discharged an arrow. 

If they would not attack they must retreat, and that speedily. At fifty yards’ 
range, armed only with bows and spears, they were at the mercy of riflemen anc 


could stand only to be slaughtered. There was a hasty flight, scurrying zigzag, 


right and left, rearing and plunging, spurring the last caper out of their mus- 
good one. 


Nevertheless Texas Smith’s miraculous aim brought down first a warrior and 


tangs, the whole troop spreading widely, a hundred marks and no 


then a horse 
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By the time the Apaches were out of range the emigrants were well up the 
slope of the hill which occupied the extreme elbow of the bend in the river. It 
was a bluff or butte of limestone which innumerable years had converted into 
marl, and for the most part into earth. A thin turf covered it; here and there 
were thickets ; more rarely trees. Presently some one remarked that the sides 
were terraced. It was true; there were the narrow flats of soil which had once 
been gardens ; there too were the supporting walls, more or less ruinous. Cu- 
rious eyes now turned toward the seeming mound on the summit, querying 
whether it might not be the remains of an antique pueblo. 

At this instant Clara uttered a cry of anxiety, “ Where is Pepita?’ 

The girl was gone; a hasty looking about showed that; but whither? 
Alas! the only solution to this enigma must be the horrible word, “ Apaches.” 
It seemed the strangest thing conceivable ; one moment with the party, and the 
next vanished ; one moment safe, and the next dead or doomed. Of course the 
kidnapping must have been accomplished during the frenzied riot in the stream, 
when the two bands were disentangling amid an uproar of plungings, yells, and 
musket shots. The girl had probably been stunned by a blow, and then either 
left to float down the brook or dragged off by some muscular warrior. 


1 


There was a halt, an eager and prolonged lookout over the plain, a scanning 
of the now distant Indians through field glasses. Then slowly and sadly the 


train resumed its march and mounted to the summit of the butte. 


Here, in this land of marvels, there was anew marvel. Incredible as the 
thing seemed, so incredible that they had not at first believed their eyes, they 
were at the base of the walls of a fortress. A confused, generaY murmur broke 
forth of * Ruins! Pueblos! Casas Grandes ! Casas de Montezuma! ” 


The architecture, unlike that of Pequa, but similar to that of the ruins of the 
long and two feet 


thick, had been moulded in cases, dried in the sun, and laid in regular courses 


Gila, was of adobes. Large cakes of mud, four or five feet 


to the height of twenty feet. Centuries (perhaps) of exposure to weather had so 


, guttered, and gnawed this destructible material, that at a distance the 


cracke 
pile looked not unlke the natural monuments which fire and water have builded 
in this enchanted land, and had therefore not been recognized by the travellers 
as human handiwork. 
What they now saw was a rampart which ran along the brow of the bluff for 
several hundred yards. Originally twenty feet high, it had been so fissured by 
11 1 


‘the rains and crumbled by the winds, that it resembled a series of peaks united 


here and there in a plane surface. Some of the gaps reached nearly to the 
ground, and through these it could be seen that the wall was five feet across, a 
single adobe forming the entire thickness. Al! along the base the dampness of 
the earth had eaten away the clay, so that in many places the structure was tot- 
tering to its fall. 

Filing to the left a few yards, the emigrants found a deep fissure through 
which the animals stumbled one by one over mounds of crumbled adobes, 
Thurstane, entering last, looked around him in wonder. He was inside a quad- 
jundred and 


Miateral enclosure, apparently four hundred yards in length by two | 


fifty in breadth, the walls throughout being the same mass of adobe work, fis- 


sured, jagged, gray, solemn, and in their utter solitariness sublime. 





1; the fortress hada citadel. In one corner 


But this was not the whole rui 





of the enclosure stood a tower-like structure, forty-five or fifty feet square and 
thirty in altitude, surmounted on its outer angle by a smaller tower, also four- 


sided, which rose some twelve or fourteen feet higher. It was not isolated, but 
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built into an angle of the outer rampart; so as to form with it one solid mass of 
fortification. The material was adobe; but, unlike the other ruins, it was in 
good condition ; some species of roofing had preserved the walls from guttering ; 
not a crevice deformed their gray, blank, dreary faces. 

Instinctively and without need of command the emigrants had pushed on 
toward this edifice. It was to be their fortress; in it and around it they must 
fight for life against the Apaches; here, where a nameless people had perished, 
they must conquer or perish also. Thurstane posted Kelly and one of the Mex- 
icans On the exterior wall to watch the movements of the*savage horde in the 
plain below. Then he followed the others to the deserted citadel. 

Two doorways, one on each of the faces which looked into the enclosure, of- 
fered ingress. They were similar in size and shape, seven feet anda half in 
height by four in breadth, and tapering toward the summit like the portals ot 
the temple-builders of Central America. Inside were solid mud floors, strewa 
with gray dust and showing here and there a gleam of broken pottery, the whole 
brooded over by obscurity. It was discoverable, however, that the room withix 
was of considerable height and size. 

There was a hesitation about entering. It seemed as if the ghosts of the 
nameless people forbade it. This had been the abode of men who perhaps in- 
habited America before the coming of Columbus. Here possibly the ancestors 
of Montezuma had stayed their migrations from the mounds of the Ohio to the 
pyramids of Choiula and Tenochtitlan, Or here had lived the Moquis, or the 
Zunians, or the Lagunas, before they sought refuge from the red tribes of the 
north upon the buttes south of the Sierra del Carrizo. Here at all events had 
once palpitated a civilization which was now a ghost. 

“This is to be our home for a little while,” said Thurstane to Clara. “ Will 
you dismount? I will run in and turn out the snakes, if there are any. Sergeant, 
keep your men and a few others ready to repel an attack. Now, fellows, off with 
the packs.” 

Producing a couple of wax tapers, he lighted them, handed one to Coronado, 
and Jed the way into the silent Casa de Montezuma, They were in a hall about 
ten feet high, fifteen feet broad, and forty feet long, which evidently ran across 
the whole front of the building. The walls were hard-finished and adorned with 
etchings in vermilioa of animals, geometrical figures, and nondescript grotesques, 
all of the rudest design and disposed without regard to order. A doorway led 
into a small central room, and from that doorways opened into three more rooms, 
one on each side. . 

The ceilings of all the rooms were supported by unhewn beams, five or six 
inches thick, deeply inserted into the adobe walls. In the ceiling of the rear- 


11 


most hall (the one which had no direct outlet upon the enclosure) was a trap- 


door which offered the only access to the stories above. A rude but solid ladder, 
consisting of two beams with steps chopped into them, was still standing here. 
With a vague sense of intrusion, half expecting that the old inhabitants would 
‘appear and order them away, Thurstane and Coronado ascended. ‘The second 
story resembled the first, and above was another of the same pattern. Then 
came a nearly flat roof; and here they found something remarkable. It was a 
solid sheathing or tiling, made of slates of baked and glazed pottery, laid with 
great exactness, admirably cemented and projecting well over the eaves. This 
it was which had enabled the adobes beneath to endure for years, and perhaps 
for centuries, in spite of the lapping of rains and the gnawing of winds. 


On the outermost corner of the structure, overlooking the eddying, foaming 
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bend of the San Juan, rose the isolated tower. It contained a single room, 
walled with hard-finish and profusely etched with figures in vermilion. No 
furniture anywhere, nor utensils, nor relics, excepting bits of pottery, precisely 
such as is made now by the Moquis, various in color, red, white, grayish, and 
black, much of it painted inside as well as out, and all adorned with diamond 
patterns and other geometrical outlines. 

“] have seen Casas Grandes in other places,” said Coronado, “ but noth- 
ing like this. ‘This is the only one that I ever found entire. The others are in 
ruins, the roofs fallen in, the beams charred, etc.” 

“This was not taken,” decided the Lieutenant, after a tactical meditation. 
“ This must have been abandoned by its inhabitants. Pestilence, or starvation, 
or migration.” 

“ We can beat off all the Apaches in New Mexico,” observed Coronado, with 
something like cheerfulness. 

“ We can whip everything but our own stomachs,” replied Thurstane. 

*“ We have as much food as those devils.” 

* But water?” suggested the forethoughted West Pointer. 

It was a horrible doubt, for if there was no water in the enclosure, they were 
doomed to speedy and cruel death, unless they could beat the Indians in the 
field and drive them away from the rivulet. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


WHEN Thurstane came out of the Casa Grande he would have given some 
years of his life to know that there was water in the enclosure. 

Yet so well disciplined was the soul of this veteran of twenty-three, and so 
thoroughly had he acquired the wise soldierly habit of wearing a mask of cheer 
over trouble, that he met Clara and Mrs. Stanley with a smile and a bit of small 
talk. 

* Ladies, can you keep house?” he said. “There are sixteen rooms ready 
for you. The people who moved out haven’t left any trumpery. Nothing 
wanted but a little sweeping and dusting and a stair carpet.” 

“We will keep house,” replied Clara with a laugh, the girlish gayety of which 
delighted him. 

Assuming a woman’s rightful empire over household matters, she began to 
direct concerning storage, lodgment, cooking, etc. Sharp as the climbing was, 
she went through all the stories and inspected every room, selecting the cham- 
ber in the tower for herself and Mrs. Stanley. 

“I never can get up in this world,” declared Aunt Maria, staring in dismay 
at the rude ladder. “So this is what Mr. Thurstane meant by talking about a 
stair carpet! It was just like him to joke on such a matter. I tell you I never 
can go up.” 

‘Av coorse ye can get up,” broke in little Sweeny impatiently. “ All ye’ve 
got to do is to put wan fut above another an’ howld on wid yer ten fingers.” 

“TI should like to see you do it,” returned Aunt Maria, looking indignantly 
at the interfering Paddy. 

Sweeny immediately shinned up the stepped beam, uttered a neigh of trium- 
phant laughter from the top, and then skylarked down again. 

“Well, you are a man,” observed the strong-minded lady, somewhat discom- 
fited. 
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“ Av coorse I’m a man,” yelped Sweeny. “Who said I wasn’t? He’s a ly- 
ing informer. Ha ha, hoo hoo, ho ho!” 
Thus incited, pulled at moreover from above and boosted from below, Aunt 


Maria mounted ladder after ladder until she stood on the roof of the Casa 
Grande, 

“Tf I ever go down again, I shall have to drop,’ she gasped. “I never ex- 
pected when I came on this journey to be a sailor and climb maintops.” 

“Lieutenant Thurstane is waving his hand to us,” said Clara, with a smile 
like sunlight. 

“ Let him wave,” returned Mrs. Stanley, weary, disconsolate, and out of pa- 
tience with everything. ‘I must say it’s a poor place to be waving hands.” 

Meantime Thurstane had beckoned a couple of muleteers te fo!low him, and 
set off to beat the enclosure for a spring, or for a spot where it vould be possi- 
ble to sink a well with good result. Although the search seemea absurd on such 
an isolated hill, he had some hopes; for in the first place, the old inhabitants 
must have had a large supply of water, and they could not have brought it upa 
steep slope of two hundred feet without great difficulty ; in the second place, the 
butte was of limestone, and in a limestone region water makes for itself strange 
reservoirs and outlets. , 

His trust was well-grounded. Ina sharply indented hollow, twenty feet be- 
low the general surface of the enclosure, and not more than thirty yards from 
the Casa Grande, he found a copious spring. About it were traces of stone 
work, forming a sort of ruinous semicircle, as though a well had been dug, the 
neighboring earth scooped out, and the sides of the opening fenced up with ma- 
sonry.’ By the way, he was not the first to discover the treasure, for the acute 
senses of the mules had been beforehand with him, and a number of them were 
already there drinking. 

Calling Meyer, he said, “Sergeant, get a fatigue party to work here. I want 
a transverse trench cut below the spring for the animals, and a guard at the 
spring itself to keep it clear for the people.” 

Next he hurried away to the spot where he had posted Kelly to watch the 
Apaches. 

Climbing the wail, he looked about for the Apaches, and discovered them 
about half a mile distant. bivouacked on the bank of the rivulet. 


“ They have been reinforced, sir,” said Kelly. “Stragglers are coming up 


every few minutes.” 
“So I perceive. Have you seen anything of the girl Pepita?’ 


) 

“ There’s a figure there, sir, against that sapling, that hasn’t moved for half 
an hour. I’ve an idea it’s the girl, sir, tied to the sapling.” 

Thurstane adjusted his glass, took a long steady look, and said sombrely, 
“Tt’s the girl, Keep an eye onher. If they start to do anything with her, let 
ine know. Signal with your cap.” 

As he hurried back to the Casa Grande he tried to devise some method of 
saving this unfortunate. A rescue was impossible, for the savages were numer- 
ous, watchful, and merciless, and in case they were likely to lose her they would 
brain her. But she might be ransomed. Blankets, clothing, and perhaps a 
least or two could be spared for that purpose; the gold pieces that he had in 
his waist-belt should all go of course. The great fear was lest the brutes should 
find all bribes poor compared with the joys of a torture dance. Querying how 
he couid hide this horrible affair from Clara, and shuddering at the thought that 
but for favoring chances she might have shared the fate of Pepita, he ran on 
toward the Casa, waving his hand cheerfully to the two women on the roof. 
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Meantime Clara had been attending to her housekeeping and Mrs. Stanley 
had been attending to her feelings. The elder lady (we dare not yet call her an 
old lady) was in the lowest spirits. She tried to brace herself; she crossed her 
hands behind her back, man-fashion; she marched up and down the roof man- 
fashion. All useless; the transformation didn’t work; or, if she was a man, 


she was a scared one. 

She could not help feeiing like one of the spirits in prison as she glanced at 
the awful solitude around her. Notwithstanding the river, there still was the 
desert. The little plain was but an oasis. Two miles to the east the Sar ' in 
burst out of a defile of sandstone, and a mile to the west it disappeared in a 
similar chasm. ‘The walls of these gorges rose abruptly two thousand feet 
above the hurry’ng waters. All around were the monstrous, arid, herbless, sav- 
age, cruel ram arts of the plateau. No outlook anywhere; the longest reach 
of the eye was not five miles; then came towering precipices. The travellers 
were like ants gathered on an inch of earth at the bottom of a fissure in a quarry. 
The horizon was elevated and limited. It rested everywhere on harsh lines of 
rock which were at once near the spectator and far above him. The overhang- 
ing plateaux strove to shut him out from the sight of heaven. 

What variety there was in the grim monotony appeared in shapes that 
were horrible to the weary and sorrowful. On the other side of the San Juan 
towered an assemblage of pinnacles which looked like statues ; but these statues 
were a thousand feet above the stream, and the smallest of them was at least 
four hundred feet high. To a lost wanderer, and especially to a dispirited 
woman, such magnitude was not sublime, but terrifying. It seemed as if these 
shapes were gods who had no mercy, or demons who were full of malevolence. 
Still higher, on a jutting crag which overhung the black river, was a castle a 
hundred fold huger than man ever built, with ramparts that were dizzy precipices 
and towers such as no daring could scale. It faced the horrible group of stony 
deities as if it were their pandemonium. 

The whole landscape was a hideous Walhalla, a fit abode for the savage 
giant gods of the old Scandinavians. Thor and Woden would have been at 
home in it. The Cyclops and Titans would have been too little for it. The 

itt ] ¢ 


Olympian deities could not be conceived as able or willing to exist in sucha 


hideous chaos. No creature of the Greek imagination would have been a suita- 
ble inhabitant for it except Prometheus alone. Here his eternal agony and 
boundless despair might not have been out of place. 


There was no comfort in the river. It came out of unknown and inhospitable 


mystery, and went into a mystery equally unknown and inhospitable. To what 
fate it might lead was as uncertain as whence it arrived. A sombre flood, red- 


dish brown in certain lights, studded with rocks which raised ghosts of unmov- 
; vas 


ing foam, flowing with a speed which perpetually boiled and eddied, promising 
nothing to the voyager but thousand-fold shipwreck, a breathless messenger 


from the mountains to the ocean, it wheeled incessantly from stony portal to 


stony portal, a brief gleam of power and cruelty. The impression which it pro- 


duced was in unison with the sublime malignity and horror of the landscape. 


1 


the frightful scene around her, Mrs. Stanley could not and woul 


Depressed by fatigue, the desperate situation of the party, and the menace of 

1 not speak to 

Thurstane when he mounted the roof, and turned away to hide the tears in her 
eyes. 

* You see Iam housekeeping,” said Clara with a smile. Look how clean 


the room in the tower has been swept. 1 had some brooms made of tufted grass, 
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There are our beds in the corners. These hard-finished walls are really hand- 
some.” 

She stopped, hesitated a moment, looked at him anxiously, and then added, 
“ Have you seen Pepita?” 

“Yes,” he replied, deciding to be frank. “I think I have discovered her 
tied to a tree.” 

“Oh! to be tortured!” exclaimed Clara, wringing her hands and beginning 
to cry. 

“ We will ransom her,” he hurried on. “I am going down to hold a par- 
ley with the Apaches.” 

“ You /” exclaimed the girl, catching his arm. “Oh no! Oh, why did we 
come here!” 

Fearing lest he should be persuaded to evade what he considered his duty 
he pressed her hand fervently and hurried away. Yes, he repeated, it was 27s 
duty ; to parley with the Apaches was a most dangerous enterprise; he did not 
feel at liberty to order any other to undertake it. 

Finding Coronado, he said to him, “I am going down to ransom Pepita. 
You know the Indians better than I do. How many people shall I take?” 

A 
plied, 

“ Certainly,” he insisted, in response to the officer’s stare of surprise. “ If 


gleam of satisfaction shot across the dark face of the Mexican as he re- 
* Go alone.” 
you take a party, they'll doubt you. If you go alone, they'll parley. But, my 
dear Lieutenant, you are magnificent. This is the finest moment of your life. 
Ah! only you Americans are capable of suck impulses. We Spaniards haven't 
the nerve.” 

“I don’t know their scoundrelly language.” 

“ Manga Colorada speaks Spanish. 1 dare say you'll easily come to an un- 
derstanding with him. As for ransom, anything that we have, of course, excep‘ 


ing food, arms, and ammunition. I can furnish a hundred dollars or so. Go, my 


dear Lieutenant; go on your noble mission. God be with you.” 
* You will see that I am covered, if I have to run for it.” 
“ 1’]l see to everything. I'll line the wall with sharpshooters.” 


“Post your men. Good-by.” 
] men. ( j 

“ Good-by, my dear Lieutenant.” 

Coronado did post his men, and among them was Texas Smith. Into the 
ear of this brute, whom he placed quite apart from the other watchers, he whis- 
pered a few significant words. 
lidn’t want to shute at brass buttons,” growled 


lon that man, 


“TI told ye, to begin with, I 
' 
peac 


Texas. “ The army’sa big thing. I never wanted to drawa 


and I don’t want to now more ’» ever. Them army fellers hunt together. You 
hit one, an’ you’ve got the rest after ye; an’ four to one’sa miehty slim chance.’ 


+ > 


’ 


* Five hundred dollars down,” was Coronado’s only reply. 


} 
‘ 


After a moment of sullen reflection the desperado said, “ Five hundred dol- 


lars! Wal, stranger, I’ll take yer bet.” 


Coronado turned away trembling and walked to another part of the wall. 
His emotions were disordered and disagreeable ; his heart throbbed, his head was a 
little light, and he felt that he was pale; he could not weil bear any more excite- 
ment, and he did not want to see the deed done. Rifle in hand, he was pre- 


tending to keep watch through a fissure, when he observed Clara following the 
line of the wall with the obvious purpose of finding a spot whence she could see 


~ 


the plain. It seemed to him that he ought to stop her, and then it seemed to 
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him that he had better not. With such a horrible drumming in his ears how 
could he think clearly and decide wisely ? 

Clara disappeared ; he did not notice where she went ; did not think of look- 
ing. Once he thrust his head through his crevice to watch the course of Thur- 


] 


stane, but drew it back again on discovering that the brave lad had not yet 


reached the Apaches, and after that looked no more. His whole strength seemed 


to be absorbed in merely listening and waiting. We must remember that, al- 
though Coronado had almost no conscience, he had nerves. 


Let us see what happened on the plain through the anxious eyes of Clara. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


In the time-eaten wall Clara had found a fissure through which she could 
watch the parley between Thurstane and the Apaches. She climbed into it from 
a mound of disintegrated adobes, and stood there, pale, tremulous, and breath- 
less, her whole soul in her eyes. 

Thurstane, walking his horse and making signs of amity with his cap, had 
by this time reached the low bank of the rivulet, and halted within four hundred 
yards of the savages. There had been a stir immediately on his appearance: 
first one warrior and then another had mounted his pony; a score of them were 
now prancing hither and thither. They had left their lances stuck in the earth, 
but they still carried their bows and quivers. 

When Clara first caught sight of Thurstane he was beckoning for one of the 
Indians to approach. They responded by pointing to the summit of the hill, as 
if signifying that they feared to expose themselves to rifle shot from the ruins. 
He resumed his march, forded the shallow stream, and pushed on two hundred 
yards. 

“OQ Madre de Dios!” groaned Clara, falling into the language of her child- 
hood. “He is going clear up to them.” 

She was on the point of shrieking to him, but she saw that he was too far off 
to hear her, and she remained silent, just staring and trembling. 

Thurstane was now about two hundred yards from the Apaches. Except 
the twenty who had first mounted, they were sitting on the ground or standing 
by their ponies, every face set towards the solitary white man and every figure 
as motionless as a statue. ‘Those on horseback, moving slowly in circles, were 
spreading out gradually on either side of the main body, but not advancing. 
Presently a warrior in full Mexican costume, easily recognizable as Manga Col- 
orada himself, rode straight towards Thurstane for a hundred yards, threw his 
bow and quiver ten feet from him, dismounted and lifted both hands. The of- 
ficer likewise lifted his hands, to show that he too was without arms, moved for- 
ward to within thirty feet of the Indian, and thence advanced on foot, leading his 
horse by the bridle. 

Clara perceived that the two men were conversing, and she began to hope 
that all might go well, although her heart still beat suffocatingly. The next 
moment she was almost paralyzed with horror. She saw Manga Colorada 


spring at Thurstane ; she saw his dark arms around him, the two interlaced ana 


reeling ; she heard the triumphant yell of the Indian, and the response of his 
fellows ; she saw the officer's startled horse break loose and prance away. In 
the same instant the mounted Apaches, sending forth their war whoop and un- 
slinging their bows, charged at full speed toward the combatants. 


Thurstane had but five seconds in which to save his life. Had he beena 
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man of slight or even moderate physical and moral force, there would not have 
been the slightest chance for him. But he was six feet high, broad in the 
shoulders, limbed like a gladiator, solidified by hardships and marches, accus- 


tomed to danger, never losing his head in it, and blessed with lots of pugnacity. 


He was pinioned; but with one gigantic effort he loosened the Indian’s lean 
sinewy arms, and in the next breath he laid him out with a blow worthy of 
Heenan. 

Thurstane was free ; now for his horse. The animal was frightened and ca- 
pering wildly; but he caught him and flung himself into the saddle without 
minding stirrups ; then he was riding for life. Before he had got fairly under 
headway the foremost Apaches were within fifty paces of him, yelling like 
demons and letting fly their arrows, But every weapon is uncertain on horseback, 
and especially every missile weapon, the bow as well as the rifle. Thus, al- 
though a score of shafts hissed by the fugitive, he still kept his seat ; and as his 
powerful beast soon began to draw ahead of the Indian ponies, escape seemea 
probable. 

He had, however, to run the gauntlet of another and even a greater peril. 
In a crevice of the ruined wall which crested the hill croucned a pitiless assas- 
sin and an almost unerring shot, waiting the right moment to send a bullet 
through his head. Texas Smith did not like the job; but he had said “ You 
bet,” and had thus pledged his honor to do the murder; and moreover, he 
sadly wanied the five hundred dollars. If he could have managed it, he would 
have preferred to get the officer and some “ Injun” in a line, so as to bring them 
down together. But that was hopeless; the fugitive was increasing his lead; 
now was the time to fire—now or never. 

When Clara beheld Manga Colorada seize Thurstane, she had turned in- 
stinctively and leaped into the enclosure, with a feeling that, if she did not see 
the tragedy, it would not be. In the next breath she was wild to know what 
was passing, and to be as near to the officer and his perils as possible. A little 
further along the wall was a fissure which was lower and broader than the one 
she had just quitted. She had noticed it a minute before, but had not gone to 
it because a man was there. Towards this man she now rushed, calling out, 
“Oh, do save him!” 

Her voice and the sound of her footsteps were alike drowned by a rattle of 


musketry from other parts of the ruin. She reached the man and stood behind 
him ; it was Texas Smith, a being from whom she had hitherto shrunk with in- 
stinctive aversion; but now he seemed to hera friend in extremity. He was 
aiming ; she glanced over his shoulder along the levelled rifle; in one breath she 


saw Thurstane and saw that the weapon was pointed at Azz. With a shriek she 
sprang forward against the kneeling assassin, and flung him clean through the 
crevice upon the earth outside the wall, the rifle exploding as he fell and send- 
ing its ball at random. 

Texas Smith was stupefied and even profoundly disturbed. After rolling 
over twice, he picked himself up, picked up his gun also, and while hastily re- 
loading it clambered back into his lair, more than ever confounded at seeing no 
one. Clara, her exploit accomplished, had instantly turned and fled along the 
course of the wall, not at all with the idea of escaping from the bushwhacker, 
but merely to meet Thurstane. She passed a dozen men, but not one of them 
saw her, they were all so busy in popping away at the Apaches. Just as she 
reached the large gap in the rampart, her hero cantered through it, erect, unhurt, 
rosy, handsome, magnificent. The impassioned gesture of joy with which she 


welcomed him was a something, 


a revelation perhaps, which the youngster saw 
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and understood afterwards better than he did then. For the present he merely 
waved her towards the Casa, and then turned to take a hand in the fighting. 

But the fighting was over. Indeed the Apaches had stopped their pursuit as 
soon as they found that the fugitive was beyond arrow shot, and were now prarc- 
ing slowly back to their bivouac. After one angry look at them from the wall, 


Thurstane leaped down and ran after Clara. 

“Oh!” she gasped, out of breath and almost faint. “ Oh, how it has fright- 
ened me!” 

“ And it was all of no use,” he answered, passing her arm into his and sup- 
porting her. 

“No. Poor Pepita! Poor little Pepita! But oh, what an escape you had!” 

“We can only hope that they will adopt her into the tribe,” he said in an- 
swer to the first phrase, while he timidly pressed her arm to thank her for the 
second, 

Coronado now came up, ignorant of Texas Smith’s misadventure, and puz- 
zled at the escape of Thurstane, but as fluent and complimentary as usual. 

“My dear Lieutenant! Language is below my feelings. I want to kneel 
down and worship you. You ought to have a statue—yes, and an altar. If your 
humanity has not been successful, it has been all the same glorious.’ 

“ Nonsense,” laughed Thurstane. ‘Every one of us has done well in his 
turn. Itwas my tour of duty to-day. Don’t praise me. I haven’t accomplished 
anything.” 

* Ah, the scoundrels!” declaimed Coronado. “ How could they violate a 
truce! It is unknown, unheard of. The miserable traitors! 1 wish you could 
have killed Manga Colorada.” 

The 


From this dialogue he hurried away to find and catechise Texas Smith. 


> 
1 


desperado told his story: “Jest got a bead on him—had him sure pop—never 
see a squarer mark—when somebody mounted me—pitched me clean out of my 
hole.” 

“Who?” demanded Coronado, a rim of white showing clear around his black 
pupils. 

“Dunno. Didn’t see nobody. ’Fore J could reload and git in it was gone.” 

“What the devil did you stop to reload for?” 
“Stranger, | a//ays reload.” 

Coronado flinched under the word stranger and the stare which accompa- 
nied it 

“Tt was a woman’s yell,” continued Texas. 

Coronado felt suddenly so weak that he sat down ona mouldering heap of 
adobes. He thought of Clara; was it Clara? Jealous and terrified, he for an 
instant, only for an instant, wished she were dead. 


1 


“See here,” he said, when he had restrung his nerves a little. “We must 
separate. If there is any trouble, call on me. I'll stand by you.” 

*] reckon you'd better,” muttered Smith, looking at Coronado as if he were 
already drawing a bead on him, 

Without further talk they parted. The Texan went off to rub down his 
horse, mend his accoutrements, squat around the cooking fires, and gamble with 
the drivers. Perhaps he was just a bit more fastidious than usual about having 
his weapons in perfect order and constantly handy ; and perhaps too he looked 
over his shoulder a little oftener than common while at his work or his games; 
but on the whole he was a masterpiece of strong, serene, ferocious self-posses- 
sion. Coronado also, as unquiet at heart as the devil, was outwardly as calm as 


Greek art. They were certainly a couple of almost sublime scoundrels, 
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It was now nightfall; the day closed with extraordinary abruptness ; the sun 


went down as though he had been struck dead; it was like the fall of an ox un- 
der the axe of the butcher. One minute he was shining with an intolerable, fe- 
verish fervor, and the next he had vanished behind the lofty ramparts of the 
plateau. 

It was Sergeant Meyer’s tour as officer of the day, and he had prepared for 
the night with the thoroughness of an old soldier. The animals were picketed 
in the innermost rooms of the Casa Grande, while the spare baggage was neat- 
ly piled along the walls of the central apartment. Thurstane’s squad was quar- 
tered in one of the two outer rooms, and Coronado’s squad in the other, each 
man having his musket loaded and lying beside him, with the butt at his feet 
and the muzzle pointing toward the wall. One sentry was posted on the roof 
of the building, and one on the ground twenty yards or so from its salient angle, 
while further away were two fires which partially lighted up the great enclosure. 
The sergeant and such of his men as were not on post slept cr watched in the 
open air at the corner of the Casa. 

The night passed without attack or alarm. Apache scouts undoubtedly 
prowled around the enclosure, and through its more distant shadows, noting av- 
enues and chances for forlorn hopes. But they were not ready as yet to do any 
nocturnal spearing, and if ever Indians wanted a night’s rest they wanted it. 
situations 





The garrison was equally quiet. Texas Smith, too familiar with ugly 
to lie awake when no good was to be got by it, chose his corner, curled up in his 
blanket and slept the sleep of the just. Overwhelming fatigue soon sent Coro- 
nado off in like manner. Clara, too; she was querying how much she should 
tell Thurstane; all of a sudden she was dreaming. 

When broad daylight opened her eyes she was still lethargic and did not 


know where she was. A stretch; alone wondering stare about her; t 


or 
> 


sprang up, ran to the edve of the roof, and looked over. There was Thurstane, 


alive, taking off his hat to her and waving her back from the brink. It wasa 
second and more splendid sun-rising ; and for a moment she was full of happi- 
ness. 

At dawn Meyer had turned out his squad, patrolled the enclosure, made sure 


that no Indians were in or around it, and posted a single sentry on the south- 


eastern angle of the ruins, which commanded the whole of the little plain. He 
discovered that the Apaches, fearful like all cavalry of a night attack, had with- 


drawn to a spot more than a mil 


e distant, and had taken the precaution of secur- 
ing their retreat by garrisoning the mouth of the cafion. Having made his dis- 
positions and his reconnoissance, the sergeant reported to Thursta 

“Turn out the animals and let them pasture,” said the officer, .. king up 
promptly to the situation, as a soldier learns todo. “ How long will the grass 
in the enclosure last them ?” 

“ Not three days, Leftenant.” 

“To-morrow we will begin to pasture them on the slope. How about fish- 
ing?” 

“T cannot zay, Leftenant.” 

“Take a look at the Buchanan boat and see if it can be put together. We 
may find a chance to use it.” 

* Yes, Leftenant.’ 

The Buchanan boat, invented by a United States officer whose name it bears, 


; 


is a sack of canvas with a frame of light sticks: 


KS 5 


when put together it is about 
twelve feet long by five broad and three deep, and is capable of sustaining a 


weight of two tons. Thurstane, thinking that he might have rivers to cross in 
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his explorations, had brought one of these coracles. At present it was a bun- 
dle weighing one hundred and fifty pounds, and forming the load of a single 
mule, Meyer got it out, bent it on to its frame, and found it in good condition. 

“Very good,” said Thurstane. “Roll it up again and store it safely. We 
may want it to-morrow.” 

Meantime Clara had thought out her problem. In her indignation at Texas 
Smith she had contemplated denouncing him before the whole party, and had 
found that she had not the courage. She had wanted to make a confidant of 
her relative, and had decided that nothing could be more unwise. Aunt Maria 
was good, but she lacked practical sense; even Clara, girl as she was, could see 
the one fact as well as the other. Her final and sagacious resolve was to tell 
the tale to Thurstane alone. 

Mrs. Stanley, still jaded through with her forced march, fell asleep immedi 
ately after breakfast. Clara went to the brink of the roof, caught the officer's 
eye, and beckoned him to come to her. 

“We must not be seen,” she whispered when he was by her side. “Come 
inside the tower. There has been something dreadful. I must tell you.” 

Then she narrated how she had surprised and interrupted Texas Smith in 
his attempt at murder; for the time she was ali Spanish in feeling, and told the 
story with fervor, with passion ; and the moment she had ended it she began to 
cry. Thurstane was so overwhelmed by her emotion that he no more thought 
of the danger which he had escaped than if it had been the buzzing of a mosqui- 
to. He longed to comfort her; he dared to put his hand upon her waist ; 
rather, we should say, he could not help it. If she noticed it she had no objec- 
tion to it, for she did not move; but the strong and innocent probability is that 
she really did not notice it. 

“Oh, what can it mean?” she sobbed. “Why did he do it? What will 
you do?” 

“Never mind,” he said, his voice tender, his blue-black eyes full of love, his 
whole face angelic with affection. ‘Don’t be troubled. Don’t be anxious. I 
will do what is right. I will put him under arrest and try him, if it seems best. 
But I don’t want you to be troubled, It shall all come out right. I mean to 
live till you are safe.” 

After a time he succeeded in soothing her, and then there came a moment in 
which she seemed to perceive that his arm was around her waist, for she drew a 
little away from him, coloring splendidly. But he had held her too long to be 
ible to let her go thus; he took her hands and looked in her face with the so- 
lemnity of a love which pleads for life 

“W"". you forgive me?” he murmured, “I must say it. I cannot help it. 
I love you with all my soul. I dare not ask you to be my wife. I am not fit for 
you. But have pity on me. I couldn’t help telling you.” 

He just saw that she was not angry; yes, he was so shy and humble that he 
could not see more; but that little glimpse of kindliness was enough to lure him 
forward. On he went, hastily and stammeringly, like a man who has but a mo- 
ment in which to speak, only a moment before some everlasting fareweil. 

“Oh, Miss Van Diemen! Is there—can there ever be—any hope for me?” 

It was one of the questions which arise out of great abysses from men who 
in their hopelessness still long for heaven. No prisoner at the bar, faintly trust- 
ing that in the eyes of his judge he might find mercy, could be more anxious 
than was Thurstane at that moment. The lover who does not yet know that he 


will be loved is a figure of tragedy. 























EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


HE election of 1840 resulted in a great triumph for the Whig party 
eral Harrison received a very emphatic majority for President. 


MR. 


SOME OF MY EXPERIENCES. 


THURLOW WEED. 





Gen- 
Govern- 


or Seward, though falling several thousand votes behind General Harrison, was 
The State Canvassers, consisting of the 
Secretary of State, Comptroller, Attorney-General, Treasurer, and Surveyor- 
General, all Whigs, discovered a defect or irregularity in the return of votes 


still reélec 


from the c 


ted by a handsome majority. 


ounty of St. Lawrence, which, if regarded as fatal, deprived Governor 


Seward of all the votes (some twenty-seven hundred) cast for him in that coun 
ty. The Secretary of State, Mr. John C. Spencer, regarded the return as fatal 
e. The other members of the Board asked for time to examine pre- 
cedents, and the question was laid over until the canvass in other respects 
ve been completed. When finally that question came up, Mr. Spen- 
cer found himself opposed by Bates Cook, the Comptroller ; Willis Hall, the At- 
torney-General ; Jacob Haight, Treasurer ; and Orville L. Holley, the Surveyor 
An evening’s discussion resulted in nothing but to confirm all in the 


ly defectiv 


should ha 


General. 
correctnes 


to complet 


s of their views. On the following day the Board was required by law 
e theircanvass. The morning and afternoon of that day were devoted 


to an exciting and acrimonious discussion, without producing any change. 
Board adjourned at four o’clock P. M. to meet again, and finally, at seven P. M. 
After the four o’clock 


Up to this time their proceedings had been private. 
I | g I 


The 


adjournment Messrs. Cook and Hall waited upon the Governor and informed 


him of the muddle in which they were involved. 
exasperated Governor Seward, whose patience had been a good deal tried by 


This not only surprised but 


the loss of votes for other causes. He had, in his first and second messages to 


the Legislature, urged a reduction of lawyers’ fees; he had also encountered the 


serious opposition of sectarians upon the school question. 
other respects with his party, he lost from these 


sand votes. The determination therefore of the 


] 


Though popular in 
two interests some three thou- 
Secretary of State, his political 


and personal friend, to deprive him of the Whig vote of St. Lawrence county, was 
3ut the Governor knew that Mr. Spen- 


regarded a 


a 
cer would 


s “the unkindest cut of all.” 


resent any interference from him; he knew also with what tenacity 


Mr. Spencer adhered to his opinions—a tenacity which any collision of opinions 
A remark which Sir Walter 


with colleagues served to confirm and strengthen. 


Scott applied to a Scotch judge who could never relieve a case of an embarrass- 


ment, and “ especially if it was an embarrassment of his own creation,” applies 


with great 


force to Mr. Spencer. The Governor knew that neither arguments, 


nor precedents, nor authorities would weigh a feather with the Secretary. I 


immediately advised of this “‘dead-lock” in the Board of Canvassers. I 


something 


evening, 


more than an hour for reflection. 


} 


was 
had 


It was a cold, dreary December 


I waited until the Board had reassembled in the old State Hall, and 


then passed into an ante-room where I knew I should find the Deputy Secreta- 
ry, Mr. Archibald Campbell, who was quite as reliable as any fixture in the 


apartment. 


I inquired for Mr. Spencer. 


“ He is, 


” 


r 


e 


e 


plied 


Mr. Campbell, ‘ 


gaged with the other State Canvassers, and told me not to call him.” 1 


marked that my business was important, and desired him to say so to Mr. Spen- 


“en- 


re- 
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cer, and to add that I would detain him but a moment. Mr. Spencer left 
the Board and came rapidly toward me, with a look which no one who knew him 
could misunderstand. His countenance said as plainly as words could have ex- 


yressed it, You will make nothing by this visit. I apologized earnestly for in- 
a b / 
truding, adding that a question of considerable importance had sudd 


me € 


enly arisen, 
upon which I was unwilling to act without his advice, adding that if he could not 
give me five minutes of his time I must do the best I could without his counsel, 
which I felt would be of the utmost importance. This relieved him from the 
suspicion that I had come to interfere with the canvass. His features relaxed, 
and taking a chair, he listened attentively to my hypothetical case ; a case suffi- 


y sophistical and abstruse to interest him. After a few moments’ reflection 
he briefly stated the ground of his opinion, an opinion which I accepted with all 
the gravity that the occasion demanded, and after thanking him for it, and again 
apologizing for my intrusion, | rose to depart. After bidding him good-night 
he said, “I suppose you know what detains me here?” To which I replied, “ 

suppose that you are afraid the people won’t get the worth of their money unless 


“Tt’s not that,’”? said Mr. Spencer. “This is the 


’ 


you work nights for them.’ 
last day for completing the State canvass, and the Attorney-General has wasted 


the whole day in an effort to count votes for Governor Seward which are irregu- 
larly returned.” I inquired how many votes were thus irregularly returned, 


and on being informed added, “ Why, that does not affect the result. Without 


these votes Governor Seward has more than ten thousand majority. It’s a 


shame to waste time where nothing but the Governor's pride is concerned.” 
“So I have told them,” said Mr. Spencer, “but it is of no use.” “ But,” said I, 
“though Holley is impracticable, Cook and Haight have sense and ought to go 
with you, and I would tell them so if I could see them.” Mr. Spencer mused 


briefly, and then invited me into the room, saying to his colleagues that I had 
called to see him on other business, and that since, as State Printer, I was in some 
nected with them, he would, if there was no objection, explain 


he canvass, and thus obtain the views 


sense officially ec 





to me the cause ef delay in completing t 
of an outside friend. Mr. Spencer then stated the question as he understood it. 
It was that the Whig vote for Governor in St. Lawrence county had been re- 


turned by the County Board of Canvassers to the State Canvassers “ For Wil- 
liam Henry Seward,” instead of “ For William H. Seward.” Mr. Spencer in- 
sisted that the substitution of “ Henry” for the initial “HH.” was a fatal defect: 
Mr. Hall, the Attorney-General, then gave his version. He maintained that in- 


asmuch as the Governor’s name was really and truly “ William Henry Seward,” 
although usually known and addressed as “ William H. Seward,” and inasmuch 


as it was not only an evident, but undisputed fact, that the votes in question 
were inte nded for “ William H. Seward,” the inaccuracy, even if it was one, 


which he denied, was wholly non-essential and immaterial. Mr. Spencer replied 


briefly but with animation, and Mr. Hall rejoined in a corresponding spirit. 
Then came a pause. I broke the silence by expressing deep regret that Gov- 
ernor Seward, after the mortification of finding himself several thousand votes 
behind General Harrison on account of the school question and the opposition 
of the lawyers, should now be further annoyed by the loss of two or three thou- 
sand votes more; but that I could see no help for it; that the State Canvassers, 
in my judgment, had no right to allow these votes to Governor Seward ; that if 
the St. Lawrence county return was right, then the returns of all the other coyn- 
ties were wrong; that, on the other hand, if all the other counties in the State 


had made proper returns, it was certain that the St. Lawrence return was defec- 
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tive; but, I added, however much we might all desire to spare the feelings 
of the Governor, yet practically the loss of a few hundred votes was of no real 
importance. His election, as their canvass would show, was safe by a hand- 
some majority, and that was all that the welfare of our party and the interests of 
the State required. 

Mr. Spencer was radiant, while the other members of the Board “looked 
daggers,” but nothing was said. I made my bowand retired. But after opening 
the door, I turned, saying that the Governor would of course be vexed at the 
loss of these votes, but that it was no fault of the Board of Canvassers; that I 
was myself responsible for the error of the St. Lawrence County Canvassers ; 
that I had misled them by an act of stupidity, and that I should take the whole 
blame upon myself; and again started for the door. Mr. Spencer instantly in- 
quired, “ How did you mislead them?” I replied, that after our nomination 
for Governor, in placing the name of the candidate in the usual way under the 
editorial head of the “ Evening Journal,” instead of contenting myself with plain 
“ William H. Seward,” I flaunted it forth as “ William Henry Seward,” so that 
it might harmonize with that of “ William Henry Harrison,” whose name stood 
immediately over it, as our candidate for President. The other Whig papers 
in the State, including that of St. Lawrence county, followed this lead, having 
through the campaign under théir editorial head the names of “ William Henry 
Harrison” for President, and “ William Henry Seward” for Governor. This 
alliteration, as it seemed to me, gave a poetic, if not a popular effect to the eye and 
ear. It was not only very foolish, but, as proved, mischievous; and I was very 
much ashamed of it. 

Mr. Spencer rose, opened the door, and asked Mr. Campbell for the file of the 
* Evening Journal,” which was brought to him ; and turning back to the months of 
September, October, and until the day of the election in November, he found 
the names of * William Henry Harrison” and “ William Henry Seward,” in gar- 
nished capitals, under the editorial head of the paper. Handing the paper around 
to the other members of the Board, “ This,” said Mr. Spencer, “ is important ; 
and if the Whig paper in St. Lawrence county placed these names under 7és 
editorial head, the fact would justify the return of the St. Lawrence county 
Board.” I stated that the St. Lawrence county paper was on file at the reading 
room of the Young Men’s Association, and volunteered to produce it. And 
upon this authority proving, as Mr. Spencer assumed, that the electors of St. 
Lawrence county were informed that the Governor’s name was “ William 
Henry Seward,” and voted understandingly, he withdrew his objection to the 
return, and cheerfully united with the other members of the Board in receiving 
the St. Lawrence county vote for Governor Seward. The State canvass was 
completed and signed within fifteen minutes; when the Board adjourned as 
harmoniously as if nothing had happened to disturb its deliberations. 

Had Mr. Spencer known or suspected that I had been informed of their dis- 
agreement, and came with the idea of inducing him to change his views, my 
errand would have proved abortive. All the arguments that human wisdom or 
ingenuity could urge or suggest went for nothing with Mr. Spencer, after he had 
on such occasions locked the door and put the key to his mind in his pocket. 
He could neither be persuaded nor driven to change; but those who knew him 
well could sometimes beguile him. 


WHY I DID NOT DINE WITH THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


WE reached London on Saturday afternoon, November —, 1852, and took lodg- 
Sr 
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ings at Christie’s Hotel, in Regent street. I had brought with me three barrels 
of very large and excellent American apples, ten pair of prairie chickens, and 
ten brace of canvas-back ducks. 1 divided the game, etc., and sent it that after- 
noon to my friends, the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, our Minister to England; Mr, 
Peabody, the eminent American banker ; and Mr. Joseph Parkes,a distinguished 
barrister of London. The next morning (Sunday) Mr. Lawrence sent his son 
James, who had been our fellow passenger in the Baltic, to ask us (my daugh- 
ter and myself) to dine with him that day. My daughter, having but just left the 
ship, declined, but I accepted the invitation, On my way from Regent street to 
Piccadilly, { passed the residence of my friend Parkes in Saville Row, and rang 
his bell with an intention of paying my respects and passing on. I found my 
friend with his wife and daughter, seated at the dinner table. After a cordial 
greeting he remarked, “ You are just in time to take some of your own medicine, 
We are dining upon your American grouse.” I replied that I was then on my 
way to dinner with Mr. Lawrence, whose invitation I had accepted in the morn- 
ing. The servant in the mean time had placed a chair at the table, into which 
I was beguiled, as I supposed for a few minutes only. But that beguilement or 
fascination, in spite of several attempts to rise, kept me seated until it was more 
than half an hour late; and then, on the assurance of my friend that no person 
in London allowed a guest more than fifteen minutes grace, 1 “gave it up.” 
Mr. Parkesremarked that there was an American gentleman of distinction at the 
Albany, for whom he would send; and a few minutes afterwards the servant re- 
turned with Mr. Robert J. Walker, then in Europe, for the purpose, as was said, 
of promoting free trade. We discussed the tariff question somewhat warmly, 
sitting until nearly twelve o’clock. The evening would have passed pleasantly, 
if I could have divested myself of the sense of the impropriety I had committed. 
Early the following day, embarrassed and mortified, I called on Mr. Lawrence 
to make the best apology in my power for that indecorum. Mr. Lawrence heard 
me in his usually bland manner, and then in a pleasant way remarked, that im- 
proprieties of this nature, like all others, brought their own punishment, as it had 
in this case, for he had invited his neighbor, the Duke of Wellington, to meet 
me at dinner, and that I had lost three hours of familiar conversation with the 
conqueror of Napoleon. I felt and acknowledged that my disregard of a dinner 
obligation had been severely but justly punished. 


GUESTS, BUT NO DINNER. 


NEARLY twenty years after this incident, I was guilty of a still greater and 
more inexcusable dinner impropriety. In the winter of 1862, the most critical 
and trying period of the Rebellion, I occupied a semi-official position in London, 
where I met, either at the American Legation or at the mansions of those who 
sympathized with the North, friends who came to London from other parts of the 
kingdom. Distinguished among these friends were Mr. Ashworth, the Mayor 
of Manchester, and Mr. Pendar, a wealthy and influential manufacturer of that 
city. Although prominent in a class whose interests were unfavorably affected 
by the war, Messrs. Ashworth and Pendar were warmly and generously the 
friends of our Government. Anxious to become better acquainted with them 
and to obtain what information and aid I could, while passing an evening with 
them at the residence of Mr. Adams, our Minister to the Court of St. James’s, I 
invited those gentlemen to dine with me the following day. The invitation was 
accepted. When I returned that evening to my lodgings, I received information 
which caused much anxiety and required immediate attention. My time and 
thoughts that night and the next day were so engrossed, that the invitation to 
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Messrs. Ashworth and Pendar was driven from my mind; nor did it occur to me 
until at seven o’clock in the afternoon, to my consternation and horror, my guests 
appeared. No dinner had been ordered. Feelings of mortification and remorse 
almost deprived me of utterance. I was incapable of making explanations or 
apologies, for my conduct admittedof neither. I think the gentlemen discovered 
my embarrassment, for after a few minutes’ conversation—confused and incohe- 
rent on my part—they took their leave. I made an attempt afterward to write 
an apologistic letter to them, but broke down with the first sentence. The only 
atonement | can ever hope to make them, will be found in this public acknowl- 
edgment of an act of great discourtesy, occasioned by unpardonable forgetful- 
ness. 
THE BORROWED DRESS-COAT. 

In 1825, while at Washington, I received an invitation from Mr. Clay to din- 
ner. Two days afterward the porter of Gadsby’s Hotel, where I was staying, 
said to me, “1 hope you will accept Mr. Clay’s invitation, sir.” I said, “ How 
did you know I had an invitation from Mr. Clay?” “Oh, sir, the letter came 
through the office, and we all know Mr. Clay’s handwriting.” He repeated his 
hope that I would go, and added, “ Gentlemen sometimes come to Washington 
on business without bringing their dress-coats with them. Possibly you have 
forgotten yours ; if you did, you would do me a great favor by accepting one I 
haven’t worn, and which would fit you nicely.” The porter, who was evidently 
an observing and sagacious man, had divined the truth. I not only had not 
brought a dress-coat, but I did not possess one to bring, and really was regret- 
ting the necessity of declining the invitation for that reason. But the porter 
urged his offer with such kindness and delicacy, that I accepted both the coat 
and the invitation, 

General Jackson in 1828 succeeded Mr. Adams as President. From that 
time until 1840, during the administrations of Jackson and Van Buren, a period 
of twelve years, I was not again in Washington. In the latter year, upon the 
election of General Harrison, I again visited the city, and in passing through 
the Treasury Department I encountered my old friend Brady, the thoughtful 
porter, whose coat I had worn to Mr. Clay’s dinner, with whom I exchanged a 
very hearty greeting. He informed me that he had received a clerkship in the 
Department from General Jackson, but as the “spoils belonged to the victors” 
he now expected to lose his place. After parting with him I went to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and related to him the peculiar obligation under which I 
had formerly placed myself to the friendly porter, adding, what I was quite sure 
he would find to be true, that he was a very capable and faithful clerk. The 
Secretary was amused at the nature of the obligation I had incurred years be- 
fore, and cheerfully consented to retain my friend in his situation. 

In 1843, while again at Washington, the Hon. D. D. Barnard, our represen- 
tative from Albany, invited me to dinner. His “mess” consisted of the Hon. 
John Greig of Canandaigua, the Hon. Henry Van Rensselaer of Ogdensburgh, 
and the Hon. Jared Ingersoll of Philadelphia—a very select and refined circle, 
all being gentlemen of high social position. When the dessert was about to be 
brought on, it being an exceedingly hot day, Mr. Greig suggested that we should 
move to the veranda, where we could enjoy the cool breeze from the bay. In 
going from the dining-room to the veranda I discovered in the person arrang- 
ing the table my old friend Brady, with whom | cordially shook hands. I 
learned from the brief questions I put to him that he was the host of that house, 
and that these members of Congress were his guests. As soon as he retired I 
commenced relating the story of the coat, which my fastidious friend Mr. Bar- 
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nard attempted to interrupt, from a sense of horror that a friend whom he had 
honored with an invitation to dinner should voluntarily confess that he had worn 
a hotel-keeper’s dress-coat to a dinner with the Secretary of State. Mr. Inger- 
soll’s susceptibilities seemed also to be disturbed, but Mr. Greig, one of “na- 
ture’s noblemen,” and Mr. Van Rensselaer (the latter an accomplished son of 
the “old Patroon,” and son-in-law of the late John A. King), enjoyed the story 
immensely, and insisted upon having Brady called in to give his version of the 
incident. My old friend remained through several administrations in the Treas- 
ury Department, and died fifteen years ago, extensively known and greatly re- 
spected among the citizens of Washington. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE LITERATURE, 


In looking through old manuscripts, one of an ancient date, but in a familiar 
hand, turned up. This manuscript shows that in former times custom-house 
officers relieved the monotony of their duties by conducting their correspondence 
in poetry instead of prose. Since my friend Charles P. Clinch has been a dep- 
uty collector of customs for the port of New York, “the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary.” Some thirty years ago Mr. Barker was an officer of 
customs for the port of Philadelphia. Both gentlemen were more than sus- 
pected of poetic indulgences. Under a former tariff a question of whether an 
article then being imported from Greece was subject to duty, occasioned a colli- 
sion of opinions between importers and officials. Mr. Clinch, who desired the 
opinion of Mr. Barker, his Philadelphia friend, submitted the question thus: 


“ The oils of Grease, the oils of Grease 

Were burning shames to Goths and Vandals, 

Where grew no arts of war or peace 
By which to mould it into candles, 

The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 
I deemed that Grease might still be free. 

“ But the Collector says it fays as tallow. 
6“ Cc” 


The return mail carried back this answer: 


O tho’ you say that Greece is free, 
That lovely land of bards and beauty, 
Yet Otho there exacts his fee, 
And dares to subject Greece to duty. 
The appraisers look on marrow-bones, 
For marrow-bones once tallow bore ; 
Report, and spare importers’ groans, 
“Tis Grease—but living Grease no more! 
“a 


THE MYSTERIOUS DEATH OF CHANCELLOR LANSING, 


THE following letter, though written several months ago, as seen by its 
date, I only now send for publication; 
New York City, Feb. 18, 1870. 


To the Editor of The Galaxy: 
Since our conversation the other morning, in which you assumed that an 
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article in the “New York Times” some months since, relating to the mys- 
terious fate of the late Chancellor Lansing of Albany, referred to myself, as pos- 
sessing information that the public might look for at no distant day, 1 have 
concluded to submit what I have to say on that subject, with your permission, 
through the pages of THE GALAxy. 

Twenty-three years ago an eminent citizen of this State, now deceased, put 
me in possession of information which in his judgment clearly demonstrated 
that Chancellor Lansing was murdered through the agency of parties whom he 
named, asking and receiving my promise to publish the facts, should I survive 
the parties implicated—parties who lived useful lives and died leaving unblem- 
ished reputations, 

By a strict or literal construction of my promise, the contingency on which 
it was based has occurred, My distinguished informant and the persons whom 
his proofs implicated have gone to their final account. As the time therefore 
had arrived when it became necessary to act upon this question, I found it sur- 
rounded by great difficulties. The facts and circumstances, if given to the public, 
would reach further, as I believe, in their consequences than my informant con- 
templated—certainly further than I was myself aware when I gave him my 
promise. While it is true that the parties named are beyond the reach of hu- 
man tribunals, as of public opinion, yet others, immediately associated with them 
and sharing in the strong inducement which prompted the alleged crime, survive, 
occupying high positions and enjoying public confidence. To these persons, 
should my proofs be submitted, public attention would be irresistibly drawn, 
This fact, independent of the circumstance that a large circle of immediate de- 
scendants of the deceased persons more directly accused would suffer, led me 
not only to pause, but to seek advice. Several months ago I submitted the ques- 
tion to two enlightened, experienced, and calm-minded professional gentlemen, 
the Hon. Hugh Maxwell and Richard M. Blatchford, Esq., on whose judgment 
and friendship I knew that 1 could safely repose. Mr. Maxwell, after weighing 
all the facts and circumstances maturely, stated that they might and probably 
would produce upon the minds of those who read them moral conviction; yet, 
that if the accused parties had been placed upon their trial, the testimony would 
have been insufficient to satisfy a court or jury. In his judgment, therefore, in 
a case which would occasion so much anguish among the families and friends of 
those who were not here to defend themselves, and where the ends of justice 
could in no sense be promoted, he could see no useful or wise purpose to be ac- 
complished by the publication. Mr. Blatchford, having carefully considered the 
whole question, came to the conclusion that if my informant were now living 
to look the question in all its bearings in the face, he would promptly absolve 
me from my promise. Nor is this all. I was fortunate in meeting, a few weeks 
since, the widow of my friend and informant, a lady of high intelligence, cultiva- 
tion, and good sense. This lady, who enjoyed to the fullest extent the confi- 
dence of her distinguished husband, had been informed by him of the trust he 
had reposed in me. She was prepared, therefore, to speak understandingly on 
the subject ; and while she could not bring herself to advise me to disregard the 
injunctions of one whose views, suggestions, and wishes had been the law of 
her life, she evidently Aofed that I would see my way clear to withhold the 
statement, and was as evidently gratified to learn that Mr. Maxwell and Mr, 
Blatchford had advised me to suppress it. 

If 1 needed other evidence of the propriety of the course I have concluded 
to adopt, it would be found, I think, in the recent infelicitous experience of a 
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distinguished literary personage who, under circumstances somewhat similar, 
felt called upon to reveal what had been communicated to her affecting the repu- 
tations of eminent persons long since deceased. In the remarkable unanimity 
of disapproval which that revelation encountered, there is a lesson and a moral 
too significant to be disregarded. THURLOW WEED. 








A HAPPY WOMAN. 


ER days are filled with homely tasks, 


Her heart with love's content ; 
Whate’er she has, she enjoys, nor asks 
’ JOYS, 
For what Heaven hath not sent. 








She looks out toward the purple hills 
Through small-paned windows gray ; 

The sunshine ripples o’er the sills, 
And the home-made carpet gay. 


A soul serene, through clear, mild eyes, 
Her baby gazes forth ; 

His silence seems than speech more wise, 
His smile a cherub’s mirth. 


She cares not many books to read, 
But feeds on life instead ; 

And, trammelled by no formal creed, 
Her heart inspires her head. 


A home-spun woof of noiseless deeds, 
Her life makes little show ; 

For words come hardly for her needs, 
And ne’er like rivers flow. 


And ne’er of duty doth she prate, 
But straightway does the deed 
Most needed, whether small or great, 
Fulfilling thus Love’s creed. 


In babyhood, among her toys, 
She happy was for hours ; 

And now, amid her household joys, 
She builds enduring towers. 


And now as then she giveth joy 
To all who near her dwell, 

And feel the restful harmony 
Which from her soul doth well, 


As from a brook in leafy dell, 
Or bird upon its nest, 
Or whatsoe’er at home doth dwell 
On Nature’s tranquil breast. M. R. W. 











INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


PART I.: POPULAR DELUSIONS ON THE SUBJECT. 
1. That there is some necessary connection or antagonism between the princi» 
ples of copyright and free trade. 


HERE is a very common vague notion that copyright is a sort of fax or 
‘i tariff on books. The Rev. Joshua Leavitt, free trader, and Mr. Mansfield 
(the “ Veteran Observer” of the “ Times’’), protectionist, have both assumed 
that international copyright and free trade are inconsistent and antagonistic. On 
the other hand, Mr. Henry C. Carey has labored at length to show that they are 
identical. In fact, they are neither the one nor the other. The absence of copy- 
right is free stealing. Stealing is no legitimate branch of trade, whether “ free ” 
or “ protected.” Copyright merely says that other persons shall not appropriate 
without compensation—in other words, steal—the fruit of the author’s brains and 
toil. Such appropriation can only be defended on two grounds. The first is 
that so boldly adopted by Mr. Carey, when he broadly asserts that ¢deas are the 
common property of mankind, and that there can therefore be no special owner- 
ship of them. To this position the simple argument is that it proves too 
much. It annihilates not only z#ternational copyright, but a// copyright; it 
overthrows not only all copyright, but all patent laws, national and international. 
To give the foreign mechanician a patent for a toy, while refusing the foreign au- 
thor copyright for a book which may amuse or instruct millions, would be a flat 
contradiction and a sad self-stultification. 

The other possible argument is that private property may be taken for public 
benefit. And indeed this principle is universally admitted, but with the impor- 
tant qualification that those who propose to apply it in any particular, case are 
bound to sustain the whole burthen of proof. The man who proposes to take 
away my property, like the man who proposes to take away my liberty, has no 
right to assume anything. He must prove every step of his way. The law of 
private property is general, the violation of it for public purposes is exceptional, 
and the purposes which justify the exceptional violation must be clearly brought 
out. How far this plea has any proof to suppert it in the present case will be 
seen as we go on. 

There is indeed one complication of copyright which has a connection with 
free trade ; but it is not essential tothe main subject, and would remain an open 
question after the establishment of an international copyright law. There is 
nothing in the advocacy of international copyright, as proposed by its friends in 
this country, inconsistent with the principles of either a free trader or a protec- 
tionist. Practically we find men of very positive opinions on both sides united 
in support of copyright. The editor of the “ Tribune” and an ex-secretary of 
the Free-Trade League are both active members of the International Copyright 
Association. 


2. That authors and literary men, as a class, are wealthy, or, at least, are well 
paid in proportion to their industry and merits. 

This delusion is promoted in two ways: first, by dwelling on exceptional 
lucky hits made by an author here and there in a generation with a single book ; 
secondly, by the reverse process of collecting into one total all the various sums 
paid to an author, during the course of a long and laborious life. Literature is a 
lottery with many blanks and few prizes, and even the prizes are by no means 
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so large as those which fall in greater numbers to several other professions and 

employments, Washington Irving would probably be adduced by most persons 

as an example of an author who made a handsome fortune by his writings. 

Now, Irving’s gains are accurately known. Including payments to his heirs, 

they make up in round numbers two hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars, 

A very respectable sum certainly ; but when we consider that its acquisition was 

distributed over a period of at least fifty years, the result is that, according to the 

most favorable view, he enjoyed during forty years an income of $5,000, and left 
the principal of that income to his heirs. Compare this with the gains of a suc- 
cessful lawyer, merchant, or business man of any class: 

Dr. Holland (“Timothy Titcomb”) is another person who would generally 
be cited as having made a fortune by literature. He himself, while admitting 
that he has received more money for copyright than the great majority of 
American authors, declares that the product of his literary labors would not 
support his family, if he had no other sources of income.* 

The tax returns of the literary men in and about Cambridge, that head- 
quarters of New England intellect, are very instructive in this connection. 
Only one of them has even a comfortable property, and he (though one of the 
most popular living poets) does not owe it to his pen. Indeed, poets as a class 
are almost proverbially poor; yet, because some of them have possessed private 
fortunes by inheritance or marriage, or derived from other pursuits quite inde- 
pendent of their poetry, the opponents of copyright have the hardihood to bring 
forward these instances as proof that poetry is a profitable avocation ! 

If the captains of literature are thus rewarded, what shall we say of the rank 
and file—an average magazine writer, for instance? Something like this, that if 
he could readily place all that he can conscientiously write, then, with three hun- 
dred working days in the year, he could make fair clerk’s wages, say from $1,500 
to $1,800; that in fact he is able to place one-third or less of his possible writing, 
and his gains are as likely to fall below as to exceed $300. 

In one sense authors have no right to complain of this state of things. In 
one sense they do not complain of it. Literature is more honorable and more 
interesting in itself than many other occupations. It is an axiom of political 
economy that employments which have this advantage are less lucrative than 
other kinds of business more irksome or less respectable. (We may note asa 
curious converse illustration of this principle, that in proportion as the legal 
profession in our country has become more largely remunerative, it has lost 
somewhat of its old prestige of honor.) An author who expected to make money 
as rapidly as a shopkeeper ora railway director, or who was disappointed because 
he did not make money so rapidly, would be a very absurd person. The world 
in general labors under no great guilt because Mrs. Stowe did not clear a mil- 
lion of dollars from “ Uncle Tom.” But the principle, like all others, has its lim- 
itations. Men cannot live by honor alone. Newspaper puffs are unsubstantial 
diet. The author should not and does not expect to be as well paid as some 
other people, but he must be paid something. 

3. That authorship may, as a general rule, be carried on conjointly with and as 
a relaxation from more serious profitable business, or as the amusement of 
men of private fortune, and that, therefore, authors do not equitably require 
much (if any) remuneration in money. 


This error is in some respects the opposite of the last, but in more analogous 


to it. 





* Letter to the I. C. A. Report of the Organization, p. 10, 
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It has a certain plausible foundation in exceptional cases—cases mostly taken 
from English literary history, men of remarkable physical endurance like Lord 
Brougham or Mr. Tom Taylor. The examples sometimes alleged from our own 
calendar of worthies rather prove the contrary, Thus, Halleck was during the 
greater part of his life a counting-house clerk ; and that is probably the reason 
why he wrote so little. Of what he did write no small portion was given away. 
With more leisure and better pay, it is most reasonable to suppose that he would 
have written more, for he loved his proper profession and was a rapid worker. 

That the composition of works requiring much study and research is a pro- 
fession in itself, sounds like a self-evident proposition. But the same is true of 
imaginative writing, though the truth is less obvious. The literary creator must 
have long periods of uninterrupted thought. His work cannot be done in fag- 
ends and snatches of time, any more than a mathematical problem could be 
solved in the same way. During hours or days of seeming idleness, his concep- 
tions are forming or maturing. Irving was a fertile writer, yet much of his life 
was spent in apparent day-dreaming. A celebrated French novelist used to sup- 
port himself by writing one book a year. The writing of it, that is, the actual 
pen and ink work, occupied him two months ; the remaining ten were passed in 
what seemed to be aimless and profitless lounging about in public, while he was 
really collecting and working over in his head the materials of his next novel. 

A literature “ written in the intervals of business” would be scrappy and in- 
adequate. It would contain no great works either of science or of the imagina- 
tion, 

Again, it is certainly true that some authors, mostly poets or versifiers, have 
been men of comfortable or even large private fortunes; and though such per- 
sons do not usually give away their works when they will fetch anything in mar- 
ket, yet they #zigh¢ do so without serious privation, and are therefore fit objects 
for plunder in the eyes of a certain school of political economy. But these 
cases, like those of the former paragraph, are exceptional. The majority of rich 
men are no more inclined to authorship than the majority of poor men, and of 
the minority having the inclination, no larger percentage has the ability in the 
one class than in the other. An example like that of Mr. George Grote isa 
great public benefit ; but such instances are too few to admit of our drawing any 
general rule from them. A nation which depended for its literature on its liter- 
ary amateurs would get much bad verse, a little real poetry, a good deal of ele- 
gant but unsubstantial essay and criticism, and here and there a really valuable 
book in some specialty. The national wants would not be fully supplied—far 
from it. 

4. That publishers, as a general rule, make large fortunes between the author 
and the public. 


This particular error is not s¢rictly connected with our subject; but as the 
merits and profits of publishers often come up in the course of the copyright dis- 
cussion, a desire to glance at all points of the question and do justice to all par- 
ties has led to its introduction here. It must be admitted that publishers them- 
selves have often done much to countenance this delusion and other analogous 
misconceptions: First, by pretending to have or accepting the assertions of 
others that they had a “ mission” to encourage literature, to support young author- 
ship, to develop latent genius, to improve public taste, and to do many things 
which they never have done, which it is not their business to do, and which no 
intelligent person ever expected of them; secondly, by wrapping up themselves 
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and their affairs in a thick veil of mystery while permitting the most extravagant 
quasi-official statements to be made about their outlays and incomes; thirdly, 
in some particular instances, by so active and virulent an opposition to interna- 
tional copyright that persons only half-way behind the scenes might be par- 
doned for supposing that nothing short of extraordinary gains could explain or 
impel these extraordinary exertions. 

Nevertheless, it will appear to a careful and candid examiner that the pub- 
lisher’s calling is not necessarily a very lucrative one. We may set aside books 
published on commission, since few authors have both the means and the incli- 
nation to advance all the expenses and take all the risk. Yet even on these it 
would be easy to show that the publisher receives but twelve per cent. (at most) 
on the gross returns for his trouble and the use of his name in bringing the book 
forward, Generally he either pays down a fixed sum for the manuscript, or he 
allows the author a “ royalty” on each edition, usually ten per cent. of the retail 
price. The former was, the latter is, the prevailing method. Under both sys- 
tems publishers sometimes achieve remarkable hits; but on the other hand, the 
most cautious and lucky of them publish many books which fail to yield a profit, 
It is worth while to note in this connection, that the house which made such a 
“ten-strike” with “ Uncle Tom” was ultimately unsuccessful in business, 


5. Zhat American publishers, as a body, are opposed to international copyright. 


This error arises chiefly, if not entirely, from want of discrimination between 
the two classes of publishers—for two distinct classes are comprised under 
this one name—the publishers proper and the book manufacturers, The former 
merely introduce books to the public. They own neither presses nor types, 
They do not do their own printing any more than their own binding. The pub- 
lishing business of the latter is secondary and subordinate to their business as 
book manufacturers. The former, without important exceptions it is believed, 
are in favor of international copyright. The latter were as generally opposed to 
it, but their squabbles in reference to English reprints have driven several of 
them into the ranks of its friends. 


6. That an international copyright law would benefit only British subjects. 


Were this true, the argument would be most cynical; but its incorrectness 
in point of fact will be shown under the head, “ How it affects the American 
author,” in Part II. 


7. That international copyright would make books dear. 


That the existence of national copyright does not make books dear is proved 
by the cheapness of books in England, as well as by the cheap editions in this 
country of native copyrighted works, That the existence of any copyright adds 
something to the price of a book, is readily admitted. “ Probably flour would be 
cheaper if the farmers gave away all their wheat.” But the addition to the price 
from this source is so trifling that no honest and reasonable man should grum- 
ble at it. If books—native books—are now dear among us, it is owing to a va- 
riety of other causes, The author's royalty, though a great deal /o Aim, and an 
appreciable item to the publisher, makes very little difference to the public. 

If cheap books are the great desideratum in reference to literature, we should 
at once adopt the free-trade principle to its fullest extent, and remove all duties 
on foreign works. 
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PART IIl.: HOW THE CASE STANDS, 
1. The history of the copyright movement, 

AT various times during the last thirty years, attempts have been made to 
bring about an international understanding on the subject. Mr, Everett, when 
Secretary of State, negotiated a treaty with England which virtually made the 
copyright law of both countries the same, It was read in the Senate (1853), re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, read a second time, and finally 
laid on the table. Since then, the most noteworthy essay was that of the Hon, 
John B. Baldwin (now editor of the “ Worcester Spy”), in the Fortieth Con- 
gress. He introduced a bill which gave American copyright to foreign authors 
for their original or translated works, on condition of their registering here with- 
in a certain time and publishing through an American publisher, The Interna- 
tional Copyright Association (founded in 1868, and counting in its ranks not 
merely authors but several distinguished editors and publishers), after careful 
consideration and extensive correspondence with the literary authorities of the 
country, approved of the bill, only suggesting an extension of the time for regis- 
try. It was killed in general committee of the two Houses, 

There is one striking and suggestive fact in reference to all proceedings on 
this subject. Zhe question has never been brought to a direct vote in Congress. 
It has always been stifled in committees, owing to the intrigues and influence 
of the opponents of international copyright, the most pertinacious of whom are 
a prominent book manufacturing and publishing firm in New York, and Mr, 
Henry C. Carey of Philadelphia. 

2. The law as it stands at present. 

Foreign authors have no rights which an American publisher is bound to re- 
spect. An American author may acquire British copyright by first publication in 
the British dominions. (Some have supposed a nominal residence necessary in 
addition, but the latest decisions do not confirm this view.) 


3. How this state of things affects the foreign author. 

During many years the English author was supposed to be repaid for the cir- 
culation of his works in America by the glory and honor of being extensively 
read among a great people. But the competition of rival publishing houses has 
recently enabled the most popular foreign writers to acquire a little solid pud- 
ding as well as much empty praise on this side of the Atlantic. Sums of money 
have been paid for “advance sheets.” There is a general impression (sedulous- 
ly kept up by some anonymous writers) that these sums are large. In the ab- 
sence of much specific information authenticated by both parties, such state- 
ments should be received with some grains of salt. But after making all rea- 
sonable allowance for possible or probable exaggerations, the fact remains that 
the best or most popular English authors—especially popular novelists—receive 
some pecuniary return from the American editions of their works. 

But there still remain a number of authors (not solely novelists, though this 
class may preponderate) who are not worth faying, because there is not compe- 
tition enough for them to make their advance sheets valuable, but are well worth 
taking, as they are superior to any native authors whose manuscripts can be had 
for nothing. The writer of these lines once tested this in his own person dur- 
ing a residence abroad, which brought him temporarily into the position of a 
foreign author, 


4. How it affects the American author. 


While the “ Edinburgh Review's ” question, “* Who reads an American book ?” 
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was pertinent, the pillage was all on one side. But when American authors 
came to occupy eminent and popular positions in English literature, English 
publishers were not slow to follow the example which had been set them. An 
American author, holding no. exactly a first-class literary position, but one of 
sufficient importance to insure a large circulation, states that of ten books which 
he has written, seven were reprinted in England. In these reprints, which sold 
to the extent of 100,000 copies, he was fortunate enough to receive $275 from 
some rival firms. 

A well-known English publisher writes to a member of Congress: 

“T believe our reprinters are worse than yours. It is no uncommon thing for 
people here to wait until another house has well advertised and pushed an 
American book into notice, and then quietly reprint it and supply the trade at 
half price; and that when the first edition is authorized, under engagement to 
pay the author a portion of the profits.” According to the same authority, “ four 
hundred American books were imported and full titles registered by the London 
Publishers’ Circular during 1869.” 

In the face of such facts it is difficult to accept Mr. Richard Grant White’s 
assertion “that the copyright of American authors in British dominions is a mat- 
ter of so small importance to either people, that it would have no appreciable in- 
fluence on the action of either government.” 

Besides the negative injury thus inflicted on American authors, there is the 
very positive wrong of issuing garbled editions of their works (as in the recent 
case of Mr. Leland’s “ Breitmann Ballads”), or even affixing their names to 
books which they never wrote.* 

But there is still another influence to be considered. Let us suppose that of 
two manufacturers in the same line, A and B, A can procure a considerable and 
essential portion of his raw material either gratuitously or at a price much be- 
low the ordinary market value; then it is obvious that in any competition be- 
tween A and B, the latter is at a great disadvantage. Or, if B’s necessities 
oblige him to sell to A, his remuneration will always be kept down by A’s gra- 
tuitous resources. Again, let us suppose that the amateur authors, that is, those 
who work altogether or chiefly without pay, instead of being inferior in number 
and quality, constituted the largest and best portion of American authorship ; it 
seems the merest truism to say that such a state of things would act injuriously 
upon professional authorship, and discourage its pursuit, and tend to keep able 
men out of it. Now the American book-manufacturing publisher stands to the 
American author exactly in the relation of A to B in our former hypothesis ; and 
the English author stands (very unwillingly) to the American author exactly in 
the relation of the amateur to the professional in our latter hypothesis. All or- 
dinary rules of analogy and reasoning justify the inference that American author- 
ship must suffer. 

Attempts have indeed been made to soften away the amount of discourage- 
ment. Thus, it has been insinuated that second-rate novels are the only native 
product the growth of which is seriously checked by the absence of international 
copyright. It is true that the reprints of novels are those most frequently seen 
and having the largest circulation, but it is not true that this is the only depart- 
ment where the influence of a gratuitous supply operates. Not only is every 
species of fugitive writing above daily newspaper work, whether imaginative or 
serious, largely affected, but the most laborious and scientific works may be 
equally discouraged. For instance, suppose that some accident of political or 


* A. S. Roe’s letter to the I. C. A. Report of the organization, p. 9. 
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social discussion has turned the attention of the general reading public, or a 
considerable portion of it outside the ordinary scholastic public, to the opinions 
and writings of Plato. The President of Yale College (this part of our illustra- 
tion is no hypothesis) has been a careful student of the Platonic philosophy. He 
may not unnaturally be tempted to prepare a work on the subject. But at this 
juncture his views and those of his possible publisher are materially interfered 
with by the recollection that there exist kindred works—those of Mr. Grote and 
other European scholars—any one of which may be reprinted by any American 
publisher at any time without payment to the author. The enterprise imme- 
diately becomes risky from a pecuniary point of view, and unless author or pub- 
lisher possesses enough public spirit to incur the risk of serious loss, the under- 
taking is abandoned. 

Of course it is not pretended that the absence of international copyright is 
the only possible cause of our inferiority and want of fertility in several depart- 
ments of literature. But it is ove cause, obvious and important. 

5. Hiow it affects the American publisher. 

For a certain time “honor among thieves” was the rule. But the tempta- 
tion proved too strong, and there has resulted what some of the publishers 
themselves call “an unmitigated game of grab.” The “courtesy” of the 
trade was thrown overboard and rival houses snatched the works of English au- 
thors out of one another’s hands. Last year the mere statement of controver- 
sies about the right (!) of republication filled a page of the “ American Book- 
seller's Guide ” ; and the number has since been increased. A very spicy and not 
very short magazine article might easily be written about these “ little difficul- 
ties,” of which the Harper-Lippincott row was perhaps the most notorious. It 
matters not, in reference to our subject, which of the parties in these squabbles 
were right and which wrong; and perhaps, where the whole moral basis is 
false, to apportion justly the shares of right and wrong might prove no easy 
matter. It is a sufficient condemnation of the present system—or no-system— 
that such proceedings are not only its possible but its natural and unavoidable 
fruits. 

Without indulging in those exaggerated ideas about the mission of publish- 
ers which we have already had occasion to repudiate, it is surely not too much 
for their own sake and that of literature, that their business should be, and be 
considered, a highly respectable and gentlemanly pursuit; that it should not be 
content with a mere technical honesty, keeping outside of a criminal court; that 
it should have clean hands and a good conscience. Whereas, these mutual ap- 
propriations and reciprocal forays reduce it to the level of the most question- 
able speculations, and must often make those cultivated and high-minded men 
who are engaged in it blush for their profession. 

Even from the lowest point of view, and in a mere pecuniary sense, it may 
be doubted if the American book manufacturer is wholly and without drawback 
a gainer by the absence of international copyright. An author’s percentage or 
royalty is like a premium or insurance paid by the publisher io secure his in- 
vestment. 

6. The great stumbling-block. 

This has been ably set forth (barring some exaggeration) in an article 
contributed to a London magazine two years ago by Mr. Richard Grant 
White, which has been reprinted in pamphlet form. The great difficulty 
in the way of justice is continually over-looked. The main question is not 
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between author and publisher or between author and public; it is between 
publisher and publisher—the British and the American representatives of the 
profession, Owing to causes into the examination of which it is unnecessary 
here to enter, books can be printed and published much more cheaply in Eng- 
land than in America, If therefore the copyright laws of the two countries were 
so assimilated as to be identical, the British publisher would drive the Ameri- 
can publisher (or republisher) completely out of market. “ The refusal of Uni- 
ted States copyright to British authors,” Mr. White justly says, “is part of 
the American protective system.” This is the point to which allusion was 
made in our first part, where the questions of copyright and free trade come 
into contact. At first sight the difficulty seems grave, almost insurmountable. 
But when we turn it over carefully, is it inseparable from the main question? 
Are we not confusing ourselves and delaying progress by treating a non-essen- 
tial as an essential? What is the essential object of the copyright movement? 
Justice for authors—if not entire justice (which is hard for any one to obtain in 
this imperfect world), then as much as we can get. Is it impossible to give au- 
thors an appreciable amount of justice, and at the same time protect the Ameri- 
can book manufacturer against his British rival, while forcing both rivals to ex- 
ercise some little reciprocal honesty towards the authors of their respective 
countries? Mr, White seems to think not. But some of us think that it is, and 
that a bill resembling Mr. Baldwin's, as amended by the Association, will meet 
the difficulty ; at any rate, we wish to try the experiment, Partial justice to au- 
thors being thus (as we believe) secured, the publishers may be left to fight out 
their own battle, which thus becomes legitimately a branch of the free trade 
and protection dispute. 

Mr, Grant White's article seems inspired by an unfortunate feeling of de- 
spair—the feeling of a man who, because he cannot get everything, will hear of 
and try for nothing. His idea that copyright would come of itself, if there were 
no special legislation about it, contradicts the whole history of jurisprudence, 

The idea of property is one of the fundamental bases of society ; but pretty 
much every separate kind of private property has to be defined and protected by 
special legislation, Not very long ago it was found necessary to establish by 
statute an Englishman's right of property in his dog. 


7. What we want and propose. 

A treaty framed on the principle of Mr. Baldwin's bill as amended by the 
Association, Or if any public man can frame something better, we shall be 
happy to hear from him. As it is, our members of Congress who will neither 
suggest anything themselves, nor listen to the suggestions of our literary repre- 
sentatives, are simply disgracing the Government and the country. 

CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED, 


The article above was written by Mr, Bristed at the request of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Copyright Association ; and it is adopted 
and set forth by them as an expression of the views and purposes of the Asso- 
ciation, 


S. IRENAUS PRIME, G. P. PuTNAM 
JAMES PARTON, HENRY Hott, 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE, CHARLES ASTOR BristTEeD, 


Secretary. 














AN AFTERNOON AT WILHELMSHOHE. 


66 ETURN tickets are useless on an express-train.” With this informa- 
R tion shouted in my ear by a cross conductor, I stood in the Main-Weser 

station-house at Frankfort, holding the coarse, dingy little return ticket, and 

watched the “schnell-zug” glide away. And I so wanted to go “schnell”! 

This ticket, gehen und suriick kommen, with luggage safely left at Nauheim, 
was an arrangement I had prided myself upon, especially as | had effected it all 
myself, depositing the luggage and getting a receipt for it, and all, and it was in the 
early days of my German-speaking, My morning at the modiste’s, a little shopping 
in the Zeil, could thus be managed, as well as a call at Rothschild’s office, drawn by 
a magnet stronger than the golden one that makes people every day stop and 
stare at the building; mine was a thin bluish letter with a New York postmark, 
Friends and luggage could then be picked up at Nauheim, and Cassel reached 
by nightfall. Diligent had been my study of time-tables, close my calculations, 
and very complacent the air with which I had stepped from the train that morn- 
ing, and made my way through the well-known station, waving off dienstmann 
and trigers with the greatest independence—but now ! 

However, I had learned something which might be of use hereafter. Could I 
extract enough consolation from that to carry me through the two hours | had 
to wait for the omnibus train ? 

Where was I to go? What was I to do? I might take a drive in the 
Anlagen, and no German city has more beautiful environs than Frankfort, 
It seems the German plan to have a green ring of beauty encircle the old, 
dark, closely-built, narrow-streeted centre; and here it is adorned by the 
elegant villas of the rich bankers and the citizens. But I did not fancy 
the Anlagen to-day. In the train I had heard two English girls inquire 
the German word for museum, that they might go there to see Dannecker's 
Ariadne; and I might have followed their example, for she was the only thing in 
Frankfort I had not seen—and I am ashamed to say that I have not seen her to 
this day ; but I had no sympathies for her just then, I know she would have 
been nothing but a piece of white limestone to me. Kaiser-saal and cathedral, 
Luther's house, and Goethe's Vater-Haus, were unfortunately too familiar. And 
this is all there is in Frankfort, The Michaelmas Fair, which I used to haunt a 
few weeks before, was over now, Then, a Middle Age fragrance hovered in all 
the streets near the market-place, where you saw the large pictured signs 
of merchants from all parts of Germany, Austria, and Hungary, from Russia and 
France. By the way, the flag of united Germany dates from this market-place, 
When Frederick Barbarossa was crowned here, carpets of black, red, and gold 
were spread from the cathedral to the Rémer palace, and were afterwards cut 
up for flags by the people. “ Powder is black, blood is red, and golden flickers 


” 


the flame,” sings the poet. “From night, through blood, to light,” is the motto 
supplied by a Prussian king. But now the booths that had leaned against the 
cathedral were all taken down, and gone was my pretty Tyrolese glove-seller— 
gone the high-capped Bavarian girl with her toys, and the man with laces and 
embroideries from Nancy. I could not return to the modiste’s in the Ross- 
markt, and resume my contemplation of Goethe's statue in the Platz opposite, 
which I had already stared at with wide-open eyes and mouth solong. So 1 con: 
cluded to stay in the waiting-room. 
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In many German stations these conveniences are divided into pens, num- 
bered 1st, 2d, 3d class, and separated by partitions about five feet high, into 
which the ticket-holders are driven to flatten their noses against the locked 
glass doors opening on the platform, where paces the imperious official with gilt 
band on his cap ; but in the Main-Weser station there is one large room, with 
seats, quite comfortable. 

“ Maintenant,” say the shop-keepers in Paris, after you have made your 
first purchase ; and maintenant | thought of food. I sawa lady having some- 
thing on the table, and instantly signalled the kellner. 

It seemed comical to sit there eating my Knédel-suppe all alone ; however, I 
held up my head and looked as if I dined in a warte-saal every day of my life. 
But with what intense amusement I should have seen a friend come in. None 
came. Cook’s tourists formed the major part of the passers. The neighbor- 
hood of these loud-voiced, red-faced people one flies even while sincerely glad 
of their privileges. I believe it is not necessary for them to go in hordes, but 
they nearly always do; the men with white handkerchiefs tied round their hats, 
and the women with wicker-baskets, out of which they are always having sand- 
wiches. The benevolent man had organized an excursion through the Black 
Forest, and these had just -ome up from Baden full of the Kursaal and the dou- 
ble Friedrichs d’or some of them had won. I watched them and the burly Ger- 
mans, and an occasional selfish, sallow Frenchman, till two of my countrywo- 
men entered, flushed, heated, with wild eyes and nervously grasping hands. They 
had got there by some mistake, and rushed up to everybody with piteous ques- 
tions about the road to Nauheim, the very place I was going to. Cook's tour- 
ists could tell them nothing, and the very peculiar French they used got no re- 
ply but a stare from any one else. They looked earnestly at me. 1 looked at 
them. I scented danger. I could not have those women hanging on to me, for 
I was in trouble enough myself—expected more at Nauheim. | straightway be- 
came ignorant of the English language. I watched their working faces, and 
followed their gestures, with the open, uncomprehending gaze of a foreigner. 
Presently one appealed to me. I shrugged my shoulders and spread out my 
hands. I fancy they were suspicious, for they made loud remarks about me and 
watched for their effect; and after a while one took upa shawl and asked me 
was it mine. I answered the motion in French, and then they gave it up; and 
one said mournfully, “I feel sure that young lady could tell us if we only knew 
how to ask her.” 

Then came a whispered consultation and a reference to Baedeker’s phrase- 
book, the result of which was an inquiry in most elaborate French. Before I 
was half through my answer, the woman’s eyes became fixed and her expression 
hopeless ; and I gathered that Baedeker, like all other phrase-books, could not 
assist her in understanding. 

Every time the man opened the door to shout the names of the places the 
train was departing for—and many were the trains that afternoon—they would fly 
out of their seats and rushing to him present their tickets at his head like two 


pistols, their glittering eyes never leaving his face. “Nauheim? Nauheim?” 


they repeated in desperate interrogation. 

* No, no,” he would say, “I did not say that. Why do you not listen?” 

At last he got angry. “I will tell you when it comes. I have told you so 
twenty times.” 

They understood his look and tone, but it didn’t keep them still; they sat 
drooping on their seats between times, but at every opening of the door they 
galvanized till the fat Prussian spluttered and fairly hopped. 
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One looked over at my Weintraube moaning, “1 wish I knew what a bunch 
of grapes was in German, I do want to get one so much.” 

I only waited for another wistful glance to offer her one without betraying 
myself, when—a German woman would have looked with simple, open longing— 
the American put her chin in the air and looked as if she wouldn’t eat wein- 
traube on any account. 

At last, among all the other heims and bachs, Nauheim was shouted, and we 
all sprang for the train. 

This is the way I came to go to Cassel alone, and this is the way I came to 
get the drive to the Wilhelmshdéhe ; for with plans all upset, the next day had to 
be spent in Cassel. 

I wandered around all the morning ; first to the Auegarten, which I was sur- 
prised to find so beautiful and extensive, laid out in Louis Quatorze style—long 
avenues of immense old trees, with the green air quivering underneath them. It 
was very quiet. I met but two or three people ; the failen leaves rustled under- 
foot, and 1 sat down by the lake as peacefully as if the city of 40,000 inhabitants 
was not within a stone’s throw. 

In the museum .we saw funny old watches, the first ever made, some like 
eggs wound with catgut. One of the serene highnesses of Hesse-Cassel had a 
fancy for watchmaking, like Louis Philippe, or Louis XVI.—which was it? To 
me there is something pathetic in these royal people, the breath of whose nostrils 
is ceremony and hollow show, yearning to do something practical—to use their 
ten fingers. But the neatest, completest, cutest thing was five hundred Eu- 
ropean trees made up as a library, the back of each volume formed of the bark 
of a tree, the sides of the perfect wood, the top of young wood, and the bottom of 
old. Open it, and it is alittle box containing the flower, seed, fruit, and leaves of 
the tree ; dried if possible—if not, imitated in wax. 

Cassel is not a frequent stopping-place for pleasure-travellers ; there were 
but two or three at the ¢24/e d’A5te of the Kénig von Preussen, and this made a 
perceptible difference in the atmosphere of the table. The guests would have 
looked up in amusement at an irruption of touch-and-go tourists, and placidly 
returned to their dessert of black bread and cheese; yet they were not narrow- 
minded or stolid, as we are apt to imagine German burghers, these handsome, 
dignified men. 

At the top of the stairs leading to my room hung, with German forethought, 
a list of “ Things worth seeing.” I put my finger on Wilhelmshéhe. Could I 
go there alone? I asked the chambermaid. 

“Yes,” was the doubtful answer. “If mamaselle had a maid.” 

“ But I have no maid,” and I returned disappointed to the card. Presently, 
an idea struck me. I had taken a fancy to the girl. “Could you not go with 
me as my maid ?” I asked. 

“T! Oh, mamaselle, I never could get permission.” 

“ Send the landlord to me,” I said. 

A waiter came in a moment to know if the head waiter wouldn’t do. 

No; I wanted to see the landlord. I wished to apply at headquarters at 
once. The landlord, it appeared, was much engaged—he had a party of friends. 
“[ can’t help it. I must see him, and directly too.” 

Directly he entered, a courteous, fresh-colored man. I recognized him at 
once; he had taken the head of his own table that day. He bowed, inquiring, 
What was the matter? Why had I sent for him? in a slightly high-and-mighty 
tone. Suddenly, a great bashfulness fell upon me at my audacity in wrenching 
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this Hessian from “his friends” and his bottle of Hochheim. But I persevered, 
and in my best German pictured my forlornness, and my desire to have Lina 
for a companion to Wilhelmshohe. 

I could have a commissaire, he answered. 

No, I would not go with a commissaire to Wilhelmshéhe. I would have no 
one but Lina, and her I would have. 1 was so lonely—did he not see ? 

I have a suspicion—it pricks me to this day—that in my ignorance of the 
language I used terms more graphic than I intended, for my gentleman hid a 
smile as he answered that it was impossible for him to refuse his consent, after 
what I said. 

Did you ever see any one’s eyes laugh through and through? Down deep 
into Lina’s honest blue eyes I looked, and every fibre was permeated with smile 
and joy. 

In a few minutes I was off to Wilhelmshéhe with a pleasant thrill of adven- 
ture brightening my perceptions. I believe the present resident of the Kur- 
first’s Schloss did not approach it by the straight alley of limes, three miles 
Jong, by which I came that afternoon, but stopped at the station Wilhelmshdéhe. 
He missed a very beautiful drive. It would have been quite worth his while to 
go on to the gity, put up at his uncle Jerome’s old Bellevue Schloss, and drive 
out in the morning. The foliage is so dense that it is quite dark under the trees, 
and one realizes that this is an old country where trees have been under tender 
care for long centuries. 

I have heard Wilhelmshéhe called a second Versailles. It has the advantage 
of it at the entrance; you are not beset by people offering you * descriptions ” 
and “guides ’—old books in new covers. There, when the Grandes Eaux play, 
the crowd makes it necessary to be fort ad jouer des coudes ; but here twice a week 
the dignified inhabitants of Hesse-Cassel can quietly view the greatest fountains 
in the world. The park is laid out on the slope of a mountain—Habichtswald 
the range is called, I thitk. Its highest point is 1,300 feet above the Fulda, and 
the ground offers many advantages. Here natural terraces spring out in the air 
with a burden of dark pines, their long sunny slopes smiling thanks for their 
carpet of velvet. There are little ascents just toilsome enough to make vou ask 
for a reward at the top, and you get it; for as the larches bend lightly away you 
see the picturesque valley of the Fulda spread before you, with its red-roofed 
villages seated upon meadows of the brightest green, encompassed with a dark- 
ness of orchards—a fruity darkness you know it is, and through a glass there 
will gleam out the scarlet bodices and white sleeves of the peasant women gath- 
ering the fruit. Or else you look off to some of the isolated rocky hills which 
rear themselves as singularly as the green-stone piles of Saxon Switzerland, and 
add the needed romance of the remote and mysterious. A wall of rocks on the 
summit of one of these has precisely the appearance of a castle in ruins, and is 
often mistaken for one. According to the tradition, this is the death-place of 
Charlemagne, and every night he walks around it in his armor. The grounds 
themselves are not laid out in the English style, neither are they strictly after 
the French, though there are some alleys of clipped evergreens with bewilder- 
ing vistas, where the immense old trees meet overhead in a high, dark, ma- 
jestic arch, 

There is a great variety of trees. Not only do the larches lay their light ca- 
ressing fingers against the grim stone-pines, but there are birches as silvery as 
ever kept their bark for a Mohawk hunter, and oaks thick enough for a Druid. 
All these are disposed with the greatest art and care. Lindens and willows lean 
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by the fountains and water-courses—not our graceful weeping-willow: that is 
unknown here; there are clouds of firs in the gorges, acacias and beeches on 
the steeps, and laburnums everywhere. 1 saw no deer—perhaps they are out of 
fashion here; but instead marble people meet you at every turn—fauns and 
nymphs, Pans and Niobes, with faces seamed and blackened by the elements. 
Some of these gods looked very picturesque ; from their waists swept a mantle 
of clinging vine, not the thick green ivy that clothes every ruin in England, but 
a creeper of a dark, rich red, something the color of the sumach of our Northern 
States. But the genius that sways and animates Willhelmshéhe is a water- 
sprite. All is subservient to the possible shapes she may be induced to take. 
For her, cave and grotto and mossy dell have been cunningly contrived ; without 
her—without that foamy sheaf at the end—many an avenue would lose its mo- 
tive. The great charm is to track the road prepared for her silver feet by such 
toil and expense—an expense so great that the accounts were destroyed to pre- 
vent the amount ever being known. 

She enters upon her wandering life, so full of ups and downs, under the pro- 
tection of a Hercules thirty-one feet high (without his eleven feet pedestal), who 
stands on top of his castle, the Riesen-schloss, elevated on a pyramid seventy-six 
feet in height, formed of guaderstein (green sandstone), which is accustomed to 
fantastic forms, for it comes from Saxon Switzerland. ‘This Hercules is seen 
for niles over the neighboring hills. His club is farge enough to admit half a 
dozen people. I gotin., I can only say I was glad to get out. There was no 
peculiar sensation of being inside a club as I had expected, only that of a terri- 
bly hot, uncomfortable place. It was worse than climbing into the head of the 
Bavaria outside of Munich. 

The people call this statue the “Grosse Christopher,” and it does look like 
the representations of the stalwart saint who dwelt beside the deep river hum- 
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bly bearing across on his shoulders all who came, till one night, in doing the 
deed, he found the blessing, for he carried the Christ-child. 

In the Riesen-schloss itself, an octagon-shaped structure on the Karlsberg, 
the highest point of the grounds, is the huge tank, and hence to the grotto of 
Neptune, down a flight of steps 700 feet long, the water rushes. This begins at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and we hurried to the point to see it start. It is 
very pretty to stand at the foot and watch the beginnings. Timid, creeping, 
shining, a very Undine, the nymph ventures forth, till she is swept along by the 
full roar and sparkle of the joy of life. 

We followed the course of the water down, as Karl advised us to do (ever 
since I made Baedek€r’s acquaintance at Coblentz I always speak of him as 
Karl), and found it flowing through the forest in aqueducts whose beautiful 
arches are imitated from those which stride with melancholy steps through the 
purple distance of the Campagna, There we sawit fall in one sheet over a deep 
precipice, and afterward make many another graceful leap and plunge. so wild, 
so unexpected, that I could hardly persuade myself the hand of art had done it. 
In the Basin of the Giants Enceladus lies buried under masses of rock; and we 
found another lovely grotto, named of Polyphemus, where he makes the water 
fly ina hundred directions. The Germans, with their usual directness, call it 
simply Vexrer-Wasser. 

We came down through the woods by lovely winding paths, everything care- 
fully tended amid apparent wildness and exuberance. Itis hard to convey my 
impressions of that October afternoon, and yet the picture in my brain is very 
vivid. I see a solitary American girl strolling happily amid the soft sunbeams, 
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which seem to undulate in a golden mist, like that of our own Indian summer, 
listening to the 

— little noiseless noise among the leaves, 

Born of the very sigh that silence heaves ; 
knowing all the time that some new beauty is waiting for her at the next turn, 
I say solitary, for Lina’s share in the téte-d-téte was confined to Ach / schon— 
wiinderschein / as she walked softly by my side. 

Interrupting the light at the end of a vista, i saw coming to meet us a thick- 
necked, arrogant-looking old man with orders on his breast, In the Friedrich’s 
Platz in Cassel, the largest square in Germany, there is a statue in Carrara mar- 
ble of the Landgrave Friedrich I1., the one who sold his subjects to England to 
butcher us in the Revolutionary War, for £ 3,300,000, It was thrown down by the 
French, and long lay in a stable, but has been set up again; and this man com- 
ing between the beeches was its living image. My childhood was familiar with 
my grandmother's tales of Hessian brutality, till Hessian and savage are con- 
vertible terms to me; but I was not prepared for such an access of patriotism as 
suddenly flooded my cheeks. I declare I could hardly return the old Land- 
grave’s bow, for Landgrave he was, so far as having his blood in his veins. I 
am convinced that some of the old family hung about here during little yellow 
Jerome’s reign, and this scion has now come out into the Prussian sunshine. 

As the Léwenburg was in our way down, we stopped there, It is built in im- 
itation of a ruined castle, and has a moat, draw-bridge, hall of armor, and a gar- 
den of the pyramidal trees I love so well. The builder, Wilhelm, is buried in 
the chapel. The view is splendid over the valley of the Fulda, 

Then at last we got to the great fountain, which overtops Versailles and 
Chatsworth. It is 190 feet high and 12 feet thick. It is certainly an astonish- 
ing thing. It rises from the middle of alake. Sometimes, as you stand and look 
at it, it seems a living creature rushing forth to attack the powers of the air, till 
at the height of 190 feet it suddenly changes its purpose, poises itself a mo- 
ment, and then descends in blessing by a thousand tiny streamlets surrounded 
with sparkling spray-dust. At other times it is a translucent, brilliant solid 
growth, its towering stem bearing an enormous snowy corolla, from which droop 
and sway pendants of diamonds. But with a fountain, even though it shifts and 
varies incessantly, man can have no sympathy. Its spirit is unchanging and piti- 
less, like all water—like the sea which its drops are seeking. 

Near by is a temple of Apollo, very pretty, and so is a temple of Mercury we 
had passed ; but I do not like Grecian temples in German forests, any more than 
] like the Parthenon looking down on Edinboro’, The nymphs of these shades 
are fantastic, capricious elves or mysterious gnomes, and favor not willingly 
these light, calm, harmonious shrines. Still, they gleam prettily through the 
trees, and give a pleasant little jolt to the imagination. 

I was anxious to get to the chiteau. This is a Greek building situated ona 
natural terrace of the mountain, extended and improved so that an immense 
platform stretches in front of the Schloss, which is reached by long flights of 
steps. There is a goodly show of oranges on them, though nothing like the 
orange staircase at Versailles. There were green parrots on the portico, and of 
course oleanders and statues. It reminded me of one of the palaces at Sans 
Souci. 

“How many columns do you think there are, Lina?” I said, looking up to 
the Tuscan pillars which support the colonnade. 

“See, I count them!” she exclaimed, delighted to do something for me. 
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Her sonorous Lin, swe, drei brought back the way I learned German, counting 
at Homburg, where, under my window, the kellner every day told over the 
napkins for dinner. At last, with a gasp and an AcA, so/ she attained ein Aun- 
dert zwei und neunzig—ig2. The front of the chateau is 750 feet long—a nice 
promenade for Napoleon. 

How did we get inside? I don’t know. I was judiciously absent-minded 
just then; like Hero, I was saying, “O—leander.” 1 suspect what we call a 
flirtation—though the Germans, high or low, don’t know the word—between Lina 
and an under-steward ; for it is seldom if ever shown, Itis a summer residence, 
more elegant than magnificent ; very Frenchy, plenty of mirrors and gilding— 
probably dating from King Jerome, for he made many changes, even altering the 
name to Napoleonshéhe. The principal hall is handsomely decorated, wood 
and stucco being made to produce as fine an effect as marble and bronze. The 
floor here, and in many other rooms, is a mosaic of wood of different colors, all 
polished and glowing. The frescoes of the ceiling are by Vogel, | believe—little 
Loves and Graces, Between the long windows are allegorical bas-reliefs, Poet- 
ry, Tragedy, Culture of Gardens, and, at the end, Glory, in the most exultant of 
attitudes. Another room was a blaze of frescoes illustrating mythological tales, 
and at one end was a row of things like high wooden desks, black and curiously 
carved, resembling the presses in sacristies, in which the priests keep their 
vestments, It appeared that this was the dining-room, and this erection was for 
the servants’ use in some way—whether to keep the silver in or for relays of 
dishes, I couldn’t understand, but it certainly was a strange arrangement. On 
this side the Schloss the wave of color in the gardens rolls directly up under the 
windows. One large bed is laid out as a huge shaded rose or peony, the gra- 
dations of tone formed by flowers something like verbenas. Much of the ar- 
rangement is in ciphers and devices that I did not understand, but the flush and 
sparkle vies with the brilliant Hebes pictured within, and the fragrance floats 
to-day around the head of Napoleon as he sits at his dinner, with old Graf 
Monts, governor of Cassel, at his right hand, whose only son has fallen a victim 
to his policy. 

The bedrooms were all wrapped up in pink and white calico. Lina lifted 
corners of the covers, but there is no great splendor of meud/es, though all very 
pretty. Jerome Bonaparte’s collection of pictures is in Cassel, but gems of 
Poussin and Guido Reni deck his private rooms here, and his fine taste is dis- 
played in ornaments, carvings, and clocks. In Cassel are also Canova’s busts 
of the family of the First Napoleon, but there are fine copies of them here. 

Looking from a window, I saw a long row of the forlornest creatures ever 
made, mostly women, on their knees, so close they almost touched each other, 
apparently grubbing in the ground. Ragged, cold, pale, and meagre, there they 
crouched, their faces close to earth, only now and then a Lollow eye glancing up 
at the richly curtained windows. “Who are they?” I asked. “Die Bauer, 
nur die Bauer,” returned the housekeeper, tossing her head. They were peas- 
ants, cleaning their sovereign’s lawn, some with a small scraper, most with the 
implements nature gave them. 

“ How much do they get paid for that?” I inquired. 

“Oh, mamaselle, six kreutzers a day perhaps, and they are glad to get it.” 

Not a leaf, not a twig, not a speck of any kind did the line leave before it as 
it crept slowly backward, Nothing marred the pure glossy verdure, but some 
way its shine was dimmed for me. Not that the work was hard, but what pov- 
erty must be outside the gates to put such a close-ranged squad on the lawn at 
six kreutzers a day, and glad to get it! 
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Near the chAteau is the little theatre built by Jerome, in which he used to 
perform. Then comes the greenhouse, with its glass-roofed halls green with 
gigantic ferns and cacti, and echoing with whispers of the tropics from gorgeous 
calyxes. Near the gate is the Marstall, or royal stable, in whose !arge court- 
yard the Emperor inspected, the other day, the service of the Prussian artillery. 

There is everything within the circuit of the park, even to a Chinese village 
—Mn-tang—where one can get excellent milk. The orangery is golden in its 
delight, the pheasantry is full of bright-eyed denizens, and I sat down before the 
Gast-haus wondering how many more nooks of luxury little German princes 
have created. 

But I doubt whether Napoleon III. enjoys his visit to Wilhelmshéhe this 


October as much as I did mine last October. 
ALICE GRAY 








LOSS. 


SAT among the lilies in the sun, 
The stainless lilies, garmented each one 
In robes of moor rays and white dew-drops spun. 


The scented grass stood tall on either side, 
And hid the page before me open’d wide, 
Over which I pondered, wan and heavy-eyed, 


That message, where the purpose long concealed 
At passion’s mastering mandate stands revealed, 
And fervid pleading tempts the heart to yield. 


Ah, bitter trial! who shall count the cost 
When love and honor in the scales are tossed, 
Out-balanced by imperious pride, and lost? 


I plucked a waxen petal, whispering, ‘* Leaf, 
Shall this my late-found faith, so sweet, so brief, 
Perish and shrivel into unbelief? 


“ Type of the life of passion, innocence, 
Show me the fulness of the recompense, 
When frigid duty conquers soul and sense! 


“Within this fateful page I fold thee down, 
Of whose wild words I dare not make a crown, 
And sigh with longing when I should but frown.” 
The autumn winds shriek by—the autumn rain, 
Tear-like and sad, creeps down the darkening pane ; 
The gitt of life seems valueless and vain, 


I hold the lily leaf within my hand, 
Brown as the ocean’s salt and bitter sand. 


Through all my weary heart I understand. 
Mary I. RitTex. 
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T was in Ohio that that New Year dawned upon me. I remember all the 
] events of that day with the distinctness of the present, not because of their 
importance in themselves, but they were the key that unlocked for my endurance 
all the incidents that followed. 

I had been for two years a teacher in the Hilton Seminary for Young Ladies. 
No one save the lady principal knew the secret of my birth. I was not likely to 
betray the stain that clung to me, and circumstances had been such that it had 


not been revealed. 

Mrs. Hyde, the principal, was one of the rare women of the world who unite 
with the utmost tact a heart of unbounded liberality and kindness. 

Four years before, when I was eighteen, my father had sent me, his daughter 
and his slave, to this school to be educated. To Mrs. Hyde only had he con- 
fided the fact that my mother was allied to the negro race, and no one would 
have suspected me, who am blonde-haired and clear-skinned, inheriting for my 
only beauty my mother’s eyes. 

To the last day of my life I shall bless Mrs. Hyde, who received me for what 
I was—a girl superlatively sensitive, quick to learn, and to adapt myself to the 
circumstances by which I was surrounded. She betrayed my parentage to no 
one, but let me take my place as any white girl among her pupils, leaving me to 
earn a situation of trust by industry, if I chose to do it. 

At twenty I was graduated with all the honors of the school, and the day after 
receiving my diploma came news of my father’s death. He had been kind, but 
grief such as legitimate daughters feel could not be mine. It was a horror un- 
told and unspeakable. My father had been all the barrier between me and what 
appeared to me an eternal damnation. Never shall I forget the look that came 
to Mrs. Hyde’s face when I told her the contents of the lawyer’s letter. She 
looked at me with divine pity in her eyes; she did not speak, but with a quick, 
impulsive movement, she took my hands and kissed my forehead, and then left 
me. 

Happily for me, the next mail brought information that my father had left pa- 
pers of manumission for me, that I was no longera slave. I was educated, and 
I must now earn my own living. I thought of this with an exultation impossible 
to describe. Only one who has been the property of another can know this 
sense of freedom, so exquisite and so new. It was then that Mrs. Hyde of- 
fered me a place as teacher in the seminary, and so for two years I lived there 
in the comfortable sense of earning my own living—of being my own mistress, 

Now a twilight settled down over that long and sunny day. Mrs. Hyde died. 
A new preceptress came, and with her many new teachers. I was turned adrift 
with a little money I had saved and the certificate of the satisfaction of my ser- 
vices in my possession. In the gloom of that time when I sought in vain for 
employment, I chanced upon a Southern paper and found an advertisement fora 
governess in a town in Louisiana. Do not think it strange that in that moment 
there returned upon me the latent love for the Southern land, even though that 
land had been unkind to me. Deep in my heart had slumbered the love of Jav- 
ish verdure, of warmer skies than the cold climate which had sheltered me. Ip 
my heart had slept the tropical pulses that were the dower from my mother. 
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The practical wording of the advertisement brought to me, like a picture throb- 
bing in golden light, the long days in my Georgian home, before girlhood had 
deepened and brought with it the knowledge of what I was. It was nature in 
that moment to forget it was there I found that the chain was surely with me in 
spite of the flowers. 

I was white, I was unknown. With pride I felt I was the peer of any woman 
in the land, and I boldly answered the advertisement, stating my qualifications, 
and was accepted. Thus, before my money was quite gone, I had started for 
Louisiana. 

It was to the house of a wealthy planter that I went. The household lived 
in the enervating ease which so often accompanies wealth, particularly in the 
South. The master held his plantation only for amusement, and because it had 
always been his home, for his income, aside from his estate, was large. A lux- 
urious June was half advanced when I rode up the long avenue of tulip trees, 
when my eyes revelled in the glorious foliage that had waved above my child- 
hood. 

I was received and treated kindly ; but 1 was apparently a Northerner, I was 
a member of the working class, and always 1 detected that shade of difference 
which they who deem themselves aristocrats infuse into their manner when 
thrown with one.out of their sphere. That I had expected, and it did not annoy 
me. I only rejoiced that my birth was a secret too profound for their penetra- 
tion. 

One day there came a guest to Major Wyndham’s. I was on the veranda 
with the two children who were my charges, when a horseman came up the car- 
riage-drive, gayly saluting my employer and his wife, who were walking up and 
down the gravelled space in front. 1 remained quietly, not expecting an intro- 
duction ; but the stranger glanced my way in such a manner that Mrs. Wyndham 
was tuo well bred not to yield to his apparent expectation, and she named me to 
him, not undeceiving him, 

He was slight and pale and blue-eyed ; he would have looked almost fragile 
but for something, I know not what, of inward, impetuous fire that was appa- 
rent, as the light behind porvelain is visible. From the first he appeared to me 
utterly different from his kinsfolk, the Wyndhams. Even his address was some- 
how poetical, an outflowing of his beautiful nature. And yet he knew that his 
manner was different from the every-day appearance of people, and he would 
smile whimsically to himself when he was betrayed into a comparison which 
neither Major Wyndham nor his wife could understand. He must have soon dis- 
covered what was my position in the family, but I saw no difference in his be- 
havior to me, which was from the first characterized by a careless, sweet cour- 
tesy which was very charming. 

I wondered much what was his occupation, his profession ; for though I was 
sure he was blessed with money, 1 wished much that he might have higher ideas 
of life than what his present gala-day appearance seemed to indicate. I do not 
know why it was, but I had never thought of the possibility of his being a slave- 
holder, even though his relation to my employer might have suggested such a 
probability to me. 

Some intuitive unconscious fear made me very distant with him, but one 
might as well be cold toa sunbeam, He was one of those who, though they 
never presume, yet are never abashed. He played with the little Belle and Ma- 
rion, and being enthusiastically favored by them, he was frequently in my pres- 
ence; and, while I never forgot my station or my birth when with the Wynd- 
hams, with Ralph Molyneux my sad past was for the time forgotten. 
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He came eagerly to me one afternoon, saying that he had obtained permission 
from Mrs. Wyndham for the children to go out to the Lorry Falls with him, and 
he had ordered the pony carriage in half an hour. Could we be ready in that time ? 

“I can send them down before then,” I replied, catching “Belle’s hand, as 
she was leaping round in her joy, and turning to go into the house. 

“ But you are going,” he said, stepping before me, not looking at me, how- 
ever, but twisting the child’s curls as he spoke. “Mrs. Wyndham desired that 
you might go to see to the children, and I granted permission,” now looking up 
and flashing a swift smile over me. 

“ But you take the girls off alone very often,” I said. 

“That is no reason for you to neglect your duty,” he responded, now looking 
full at me with eyes irresistibly winning. 

“1 will go,” I said, conscious of a desire to go, and yet of a feeling that I 
ought not to gratify it. 

In a few moments we came down and found Ralph reading a letter which 
had just been brought. He was looking very grave, and did not glance up as 
we came down. Major Wyndham was standing near, and while we waited in 
the background the Major said: 

“From home, Ralph?” 

“Yes, Wayne writes that my mother’s favorite maid, Fannie, has run away, 
and one of the women in the field is missing.” 

“If they were mine, and were caught, as they would be, they wouldn’t run 
away a second time,” said the Major, switching with his delicate cane a bloom- 
ing plant at his feet. 

“Fannie might escape easy enough for a white person. She’s no blacker 
than you or I, Mother bought her while I was away, at the sale of Dr. Mal- 
colm’s negroes in Georgia, in ———— county,” said Ralph, folding up his letter. 

He could not see me, but I felt there was a sword in my eyes as I looked at 
him. Dr. Malcolm of ——— county, Georgia, was my father. But even aside 
from that, | was half stunned by the feeling that possessed me on hearing him 
speak thus. 

“|’ve heard the Doctor had a few rather white negroes,” remarked Wynd- 
ham with a cynical smile. 

“Let them go; I shan’t hunt them up,” said Ralph, referring to his own prop- 
erty. 

“There’s where you are wrong,’ 
without reply to see if we had come down, while the Major walked away. 

He looked as if he were about to utter some gay sentence, but my face, which 
I could not master immediateiy, deterred him, He came closer to me and said 


’ responded Wyndham; and Ralph turned 


in a low, soft tone: 

“ You are offended, and I have a sense of guilt as if it is I who am the cul- 
prit. What is it?” 

I had recovered myself sufficiently to reply calmly ; 

“You will say it is only a political difference, so why need we discuss it? I 
think I was surprised to learn you held slaves.” 

“ But you knew I was a Southerner and had money?” he said, still in that 
soft accent that had a suggestion of sadness in it. 

“Yes. But some way it seemed impossible to think of you as a slavehold- 
er,” I said with earnestness, looking at his exquisite face and not being able to 
realize the truth. 

“* And that is a great compliment from you?” he asked. 

“The very greatest,” I replied. 
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“And still I have forfeited it;” still looking at me with deep eyes, more 
powerful than any I had ever seen, 

“Which doesn't make the least difference in the world,” I responded, with 
an access of coldness for which I was grateful. 

“ The children are ready, as you see,” I continued ; “take them before it gets 
toward sunset.” 

“You are also ready ?” without stirring from his position by my side, though 
both the little girls were tugging at his hands. 

I looked at him with full and distant glance, while I was glad that I could re- 
ply with truth: 

“Mrs. Wyndham met me a few moments ago and requested me to remain at 
home and assist her in reading Consuelo.” 

He turned away without another word and led the children toward the sta- 
bles, where the pony was being put into their especial carriage. 

I looked after them a moment. In all probability that man owned my sis- 
ter; for, though I had not seen her since a child, I had known in a vague way 
that I had a sister Fannie, who, for some reason, was always kept upon a distant 
estate of my father’s. She was not his favorite, as I was, and now, after years 
of entire ignorance concerning her, I heard of her in this way. 

I went into the house and sat down with Mrs. Wyndham. As I turned over 
the leaves of my book, the carriage rolled down the approach with the negro 
driver in front and Ralph Molyneux riding his own horse by the carriage. 

“T thought you would like to be relieved from the care of the children 
awhile,” said Mrs. Wyndham, settling herself back preparatory to listening, and 
looking interrogatively at me as she did so. 

“T am very glad to remain,” I answered. 

We sat in a room whose windows looked toward the west, whence a 
faint breeze fluttered the curtains, and the leaves of the China trees without. 
The sun was in cloud nearly all the time, only rarely sending a shaft of light 
between the shadows. 

I read on for two hours, at the end of which time Mrs. Wyndham rose, 
parted the curtains, and revealed to our eyes the cause of the early darkness, 
for the sun was within half an hour of setting. 

The greenish black of the clouds foretold the transitory hurricane tempest 
which I knew so well. The dark masses were piled upin rugged, heavy beauty. 

“T wish the children were back,” murmured Mrs. Wyndham, “ The mo- 
ment the sun sets it will be pitch dark, and the tempest is coming up rapidly. 
They ought to be on their way home by this.” 

“ And probably are,” I said, bending out from the window, and trying in vain 
to catch a breath of cool air. A sultry veil of languor was over everything. 
The perfume of shrub and bloom exhaled heavily upon the damp atmosphere ; 
across that dark heavens the birds flew with hurrying, yet tired wings. I was 
tormented with a desire for a profound and vigorous breath, which this fragrant 
air denied me. I wished to cleave the atmosphere, forcing the sensation of 
wind across my face. 

“ The tempest will not be here for an hour, will it?” I asked. 

*T think not. But Ralph is so odd; he will just as likely stay out to admire 
the thunder, and forget the children.” 

I did not agree with her in the last phrase; though careless concerning him- 
self, I was sure he was careful of others. , 

“If Major Wyndham was at home, I should have him go after them,” went on 
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the lady, fidgeting about the room. That remark gave me the opportunity for 
which | had been wishing. 

“If you will let me have a horse, I think I can get to the falls in time at 
least to see that the children are sheltered.” 

She looked at me doubtingly, but wishing I would go. I explained that a 
swift gallop would afford me pleasure, and she satisfied her scruples with that, 
anda few moments after 1 was riding swiftly along the wooded road in the 
direction they had taken. 

The very sight of those monstrous clouds gave me only a sufficient sense of 
fear to be exciting and inspiriting. 

I rode onward with a wild impetus to outride my fate, the stain upon my 
life, all the miseries that might await me. In that furious rush of my horse | 
felt able to defy life and death. 

I had not ridden ten minntes before I discovered that the storm would burst 
over the earth sooner than Mrs. Wyndham or I| had expected. 

That distant muttering of thunder rose into the reverberating roar that shook 
the victim world over which it rolled. 

My horse sprang forward at that first concussion ; then with ears laid back- 
ward, he rushed on to meet the big drops of rain that were already splashing 
among the trees in advance. 

At that moment the pony carriage emerged from the gloom of the road, and 
dashed past me, the children, with wide, frightened eyes, scarcely recognizing 
me. 

Ralph Molyneux was not with them, but no idea suggested itself to me as to 
where he was. 

I did not turn back, for at that moment I remembered a dismantled old 
building not a quarter of a mile further on, in the direction of the falls. I would 
seek shelter there until the rain, which now came down in torrents, was over. 
Even as I thought this, my horse, who was far more frightened than I, had 
brought me opposite the old building, and I reined him u> beneath its roof, and 
sat there on his back through the gathering gloom, the deep flashes, and the rat- 
tle and roar of the next half hour. 

The sun went down in the storm, and an inky darkness, pierced only by the 
lurid lightning, encompassed me. But I was in one of those moods when one 
fears nothing, and the blackness and the storm brought me an eerie enjoyment. 

In less than an hour the thunder rolled away, and I could faintly discern the 
long line of dim amethyst light in the west—the upheaving and scattering of the 
clouds. 

Only the trees dripped heavily now, and standing in front of the old house, 
in the gleam that rapidly widened and brightened, I saw the narrow rim of a 
moon so young that it was already to the tops of the trees in its descent. 

Now, indeed, I could breathe an air that was the moist breath of sweetness 
and purity. 

With a sigh of delight in such an atmosphere, I turned my horse homeward ; 
but before he had taken a step, I fancied I heard either a faint halloo or the echo 
of some cry for help. My horse heard it also, for he stopped with raised head 
and erected ears. 

The voice was faint as if exhausted, and I did not hear it for a moment, and 
was going on, thinking it some cry of bird or beast, when, unmistakable though 
weak, it sounded again, and from a direction still nearer the mimic falls which 


our party had visited. 
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Now I felt a sort of fear at thought of going alone in the darkness to the as- 
sistance of the unknown. A shiver of repugnance passed over me, but I could 
not in humanity leave a sufferer unaided, and I rode slowly onward toward the 
place from which I thought the sound came. 

I reached the path that led to the ravine through which the stream of the 
Lorry Falls ran. I dismounted and wandered cautiously under the wet trees 
of the grove to the edge of the ravine; a picturesque place of rock cut perpen- 
dicularly down, at one end of which, over a shelf of some hundred feet, fell the 
stream that made the fall; an exquisite, wildly-beautiful spot, which I had often 
visited with the children. I had taken them down the steep path by which one 
entered the ravine, there to wander in the cool atmosphere on the stony banks 
of the Lorry creek. 

Now with fear and hesitation I stood at the head of the path and called down, 
asking if any one was there. 

A voice answered ; 

“Yes. Here, a few yards down from the end of the path.” 

I had surmised rightly. It was from near that point the cry had come, 
sounding so strangely underground, 

The sense of fear had left me, for I recognized tlae voice of Molyneux, dis- 
guised as it was, in spite of himself, by the pain he was enduring. 

I gathered up my long skirts and began the slow descent, doubly tedious, 
that I had to feel my way with such careful precision in the dark, and over the 
wet and slippery path, 

Twice he shouted, as well as he could, directions and cautions to meina 
tone that revealed his anxiety. I cannot help shuddering as 1 remember that 
descent, although then I was too intent upon accomplishing it to realize its 
peril. 

At last, vibrating with the strain upon me and with my fear of what had 
happened to him, I knelt down by the rushing stream close to whose edge 
] found him. 

He extended his hand as I came near, clasping mine with a fervor that I 
ascribed wholly to the gratitude he felt. 

“What has happened?” I said anxiously, vainly wishing I could see his 
face to read the harm there. 

“ Let me be sure this is really you,” he said in a low, hurried voice, very dif- 
ferent from his usual carelessness of manner. “Oh, yes, it is your hand; I 
know it well, though I’ve touched it but once.” Then, as if remembering him- 
self, he said more calmly, “ But how came you out in this tempest?” 

I told him hastily, and then inquired again how he was injured, for with 
characteristic self- forgetfulness he had wished to know about others first. 

He told me in few words, impeded by the pain he suffered, that he had not 
noticed the rising clouds until they were close upon them; then he had sent off 
his charges and gone to mount his horse to follow them, when he had thought 
of the children’s silver drinking-cups, their particular pets, which had been left 
in the ravine where they had lunched, and he hurried down to get them, 

It was dark, the rain had already begun, and in his haste he had slipped 
and fallen, and had lain there disabled ever since. He thought arib was broken, 
and that he was otherwise internally injured, 

“T knew Major Wyndham was away,” he said, “and I expected him to be 
about returning by the ravine ; so I tried to call out, though it was very painful 


to do so.” 
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I rose from his side and said hastily: “I will return directly to the house 
and bring help to you,” and I moved away. 

“T might as well die as to be carried up that path,” he said. “It is horri- 
ble to be moved.” 

“ They shall let down ropes over the edge, and draw you up in a chair,” I 
responded eagerly. 

He did not reply, otherwise than by saying in a quick, feeble voice : 

“You will return with them ?” 

“If it is necessary,”—conscious of a strange beating of my heart as I heard 
his tones, and following that feeling with lightning-like intenseness, the thought 
“ That man has bought my sister.” 

“ Promise,”—with a command veiled in music. 

“T will come. I must go.” I flung back the words hurriedly, and the next 
moment was clambering up the steep path, not realizing im my reckless haste 
the risk I ran of falling backwards down the steep way. 

It was that night, after Molyneux had been at last safely brought home, laid 
in his chamber, and made comparatively comfortable by the sedatives the doctor 
administered, that Major Wyndham found opportunity to relate the news he had 
heard in the town, of the rumors of secession, not loud as yet, but murmuring 
with a deep significance. 

The Major grew excited as he talked. He advocated immediate revolt from 
the Federal Government, waxed wroth at thought of the domineering conduct 
of the North. 

I listened and felt the blood rising in my face. Though the hand of the fiend 
had borne lightly indeed upon me in comparison with others, yet there was 
hardly a minute of my life but I felt the iron in my soul. With all the education 
and tastes of a favored race, I was always conscious of that drop of blood in me 
that, if known, would damn me to a life below me, 

Unable to listen to the talk, I rose and left the room, in that moment hating 
them all. 

I recall the convalescence of Ralph Molyneux as one recalls a dream in 
which one has lived and acted, but whose scenes can never be really believed in, 

Being an invalid, he knew that he might insist upon things which would be 
refused to him when well, though I learned that few could refuse him anything. 

“You have not the heart to deny a sick man,” he would say to me; “bring 
the children in here, and I will assist you with their lessons.” 

From the moment of his accident there seemed an intimacy between us, 
which he would allow no coldness of mine to overcome. 

Mingled and strange as were my feelings at that time, I confess that he ex- 
ercised a power over me subtle and strong and sweet, a power that I struggled 
bitterly against, for not the less strongly did I disapprove of his belief and life- 

Such were my days until the time came when ‘he was recovered and going 
away to his home in Alabama. 

I had resolved that I would have no parting interview with him. I was afraid 
and unhappy at thoughts of such aninterview. I was sure that he at least es- 
teemed me, and I thought it likely he would forget my social station as a gov- 
erness, for in such a degree he was liberal and enlighténed. 

I succeeded in arranging so that Mrs. Wyndham appointed the day of his de- 
parture as the one on which I should accompany the children upon a day’s visit 
to their aunt, who lived a dozen miles away. In my heart I think she was rather 
glad to do it, for I could not but know, in spite of her politeness, that she 
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looked upon Ralph’s attentions to her governess as the height of absurdity, 
Fortunately my conduct had been such that she could not censure me. 

The day had passed—must I say to me it was a day of mortal weariness and 
dejection? With unyielding resolution I did not allow myself to think that 
probably I had seen Ralph Molyneux for the last time—that he had entered a 
path that led forever away from me. I would not think; but I felt a dreadful, 
a poignant depression. 

We were half-way home, riding slowly along in the slanting rays of the 
westering sun, when suddenly Belle exclaimed, half rising from her seat: 

“There’s Ralph coming to meet us! I hope he’ll take me in his wagon!” 

I felt my face blanch as she spoke, and I saw bowling rapidly toward us 
Ralph in alight open carriage. I had thought him away—I had schooled myself 
to believe that I should never see him again; and it was hard for my self-posses- 
sion to see him here, close to me, bending a glance of fiery entreaty and reproach 
upon me as he signalled the driver to stop. 

He rode by the side of our carriage, took off his hat, and bending toward me 
said: “I beg you will favor me by riding home in my wagon.” 

“But I do not see the necessity——” 1 began, totally unprepared in this 
sudden meeting. 

“ But I see the necessity.’ 


, 


In a still lower voice, “If you have any humani- 
"ty, you will yield.” 

That indescribable tone penetrated to my soul. For my life in that instant I 
could not have spoken. But he did not wait for me to speak. He had sprung 
from his carriage and, opening the door of our barouche, held up his hands for 
me to descend. 

It was out of my power to hesitate further. I leaned forward, touched his 
hands, and then stood by his side while our carriage drove on. 

He put me up to the seat and sat down beside me without saying a word. 
His horse started forward, but not in the direction of home 

Dimly, with a feeling of horrible despair, I felt the struggle before me, for it 
was impossible to look in his face and doubt what he would say. An expression 
was there different from any I had seen before. 

I had thought his eyes blue ; they were purple in their deep flame, and burned 
with inward, intense light that seemed to make luminous his pallid face, while it 
intensified the crimson of his delicate lips. 

We came to the borders of a grassy oak grove, where he reined in his horse 
and assisted me to alight, and we walked slowly into the coolness of that fra- 
grant place. 

It appeared to me that he was holding a check upon himself—that he even 
feared his own impetuosity. As for me, it was impossible to break the silence 
by any commonplace remark. There seemed an electricity in his atmosphere 
that enthralled me in a power that I could hardly resist because it was so dear— 
whether I owned it or not. 

At last he delayed our walk, and turning toward me said: “ You knew I was 
to go away to-day ?” 

Yes,” 

“Then you purposely refused me the common politeness of a farewe 

“T granted nor refused you nothing; I was absent,” I replied, in the cold 


ne” 


tone of constraint, my averted face growing paler every minute. 
“Am I, then, so disagreeable to you? Do you dislike me?” 
“ No.” 


It was the utmost I could do to reply thus in monosyllables. 
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“You madden, you torment me!” he cried. “Do you feel nothing at this 
moment? Does the love that is overwhe!ming me afiect you none? My God! 
Only look at me! Even if you are pitiless, 1 beg you to let me look in your 
eyes !” 

It was no longer a question of volition with me. 1 was encompassed, 
thrilled, happy with a love that for that moment withheld every shadow from my 
sight. 

I looked up at him, and though he did not touch me, it seemed as if his heart 
and life embraced mine. He held my gaze; then, as my eyes drooped, he 
breathed a deep sigh and murmured : 

“Tt is the one, the supreme moment of my life! Thank Heaven, I never 
dreamed of a day so exquisite as this!” 

He took my hand and held it with the closeness of tenderness,’ while his eyes 
dwelt upon my face, and seemed blessing as they looked. 

There was silence between us for a while; then he said with a faint, sweet 
smile: 

“ And yet I must needs have it in words—that you love me—that you will be 
my wife. Translate to me the language of your eyes, that I may repeat those 
words to my soul when I have left you.” 

I tried to speak. All the truth returned to me as he spoke. I withdrew my 
hand and pressed it upon my heart, that I wished might cease forever its beat- 
ing. 

Though I did not look at him, I knew that his face and lips grew white. He 
said : 

“T could not have mistaken! You love me?” 

**T love you,” I said, recklessly giving voice to all my face had told him. 

Can I ever forget the divine radiance that his eyes shed upon me? What- 
ever comes, I have at least been loved. 

“You will be my wife?” 

“No. I will never be your wife.” 

I no longer trembled. I had entered the darkness, and had only to press for- 
ward, 

He stood silent a moment; then he said quietly, but with intensely passion- 
ate emphasis: “We love. You shall be my wife!” 

In that instant I felt for him such admiration and love, such utter devotion, 
that had the gulf between us been less wide I believe I should have bridged 
forever that which separaed us. 

Insensibly I drew back a pace as I replied: 

“It is impossible that I should marry you. Let us not talk further upon it. 
Will you take me home ?” 

“ Are you already married ?” he asked, in a voice so controlled as to be hard- 
ly recognizable. 

“No. I beg you will not urge this matter,” I said slowly. “Do you not 
believe me when I tell you the objection is insuperable ?” 

“Neither of us is married. There can be nothing insurmountable between 
us. I claim you.” 

He advanced again to my side, and would have taken my hand, but I mo- 
tioned him back, resolved now to tell him all. 

“The objection is this,” I said hardly. “ You are a white man and a slave- 
holder, while I am a negro and have been a slave. My mother was a quadroon, 
and I am Dr. Malcolm’s daughter, of —-——— county, Georgia. Do you see the. 
objection ?” and I smiled in relentless sarcasm at my own and his sufferings. 
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There was such a conflict of feeling in my soul that I would then have 
thanked Heaven for sanity and consciousness. 

He received the words as if I had dealt him a tangible blow, for he stag- 
gered back, and leaned helplessly against a tree. 

I looked on remorselessly. 1 hated every white man in the world, I thought. 
And this man—he was not going to leave me one person in the world to respect. 

But I was mistaken. He looked at me with gathering strength and resolve, 
his face suffused with light as though he had just emerged from darkness. 

He stood erect, and said: 

“T offer you my heart and hand, because I love you. Will you marry me? 
Answer me as one human being speaks to another.” 

I stood motionless and dumb, his words and gaze thrilling, elevating my soul, 

Finally thought and reason returned to me. There flashed through my mind 
all the truth. He had felt the prejudice against my race, even if the power of 
love and my presence had subdued it for a time. Should he ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, feel it again for one instant, that instant I knew would be a fearful 
death to my happiness. 

At length I said, falteringly, though firmly : 

“No. At this moment I know that you feel love conquers all, but the hab- 
its of a life are not conquered in so short a time, even by such a power.” 

As I spoke, I felt the sorrow of all my years rising to oppress me. I had 
then no hope of happiness in life from a supreme love, and that hopelessness 
made my words what I would have had them—so far as mere words go. 

He remained silent a few moments. He saw that I was sincere, and he did 
not try to change my decision. 

He said slowly, his gloomy eyes glowing within their depths with a half 
awakened hope: 

“It is true what you have said of the life I have led. But give me time. If 
some time I can tell you it is true that all prejudice has been swept away by a 
power stronger than all, what will you say to me?” 

How did I answer him? I felt an uncontrollable emotion rising to subdue 
me. 

“T would say that I should dare to trust my life and happiness with you,” 
I replied, recalling with partial success my outward calmness. 

“ Now take me home!” I entreated, unable to endure this longer. 

He complied in silence. The darkness was gathering fast as we rode along 
the narrow road. He left me at the gate of the Wyndham grounds, with no 
word of farewell—with a glance that pierced the dusk, that stamped a memory 
upon my soul. 


The weeks went by in monotonous routine, and if, in that dull calm, there 
was a subtle sweetness diffused through my days, I was so unconscious that | 
did not know what kept me from bitterness and unquiet. 

Six months passed. I was still in Major Wyndham’s employ, and I had 
every reason to believe that so long as his children needed instruction I should 
remain with them. 

But too late had I lingered in the Southern country, and now, in the spirit of 
wild war that flamed over the land, it was impossible, or at least unsafe, to at- 
tempt the journey North, and I remained with Mrs. Wyndham. State after 
State seceded, and among the very first Major Wyndham hurried to South Car- 


‘ 


olina to offer his military services. 
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Meantime our home life went on, now and then disturbed by the near ap 
proach of the tumult of war, but as a whole comparatively tranquil. 

The second year of the war drew to a close. A young colonel, on his way 
to his regiment, stopped for a night’s hospitality from his cousin, Mrs Wyndham, 
I had seen him several times before, and could not be wholly unconscious that 
he seemed pleased with me. That evening, in the moonlight with Mrs. Wynd- 
ham and me, he grew enthusiastic and communicative ; in consequence of which, 
] learned of an intended attack upon a large body of Federal soldiers stationed 
some twenty-five miles to the east of us—a sort of advance guard of a still 
larger company. The colonel was sanguine as to the result. 

I listened with cheeks whose scarlet flush the moonlight did not reveal. A 
vague fear had seized me. What it meant I could not tell. Nor did the troubled 
night dispel the evil forebodings that harassed my soul. To this scene of con- 
flict I must go! ® 

I felt no hesitation, but I did feel something strange, something akin to fear, 
when I stole out before the household were awake, and walked softly to the stables. 
There was but one horse left now of all the famous animals Major Wyndham 
used to own. They had been appropriated either by Confederates or Federals, 
and scattered far and wide. 

The horse submitted quietly to my unskilful saddling, and soon he was walk- 
ing slowly down the approach, with me on his back. 

Once out of the grounds, with a long breath of relief, I put my horse into the 
swift, loping gallop to which he had been trained. 

The solitariness, and yet the hopefulness of that long ride! The lonely 
roads lay bare before me in the white moonlight ; my horse’s hoofs sounded reg- 
ularly in the stillness ; the only other sound was the occasional piping of some 
bird of the night which made the stillness, the loneliness, more marked. 

At last I became aware that I was approaching the camp to which my er- 
rand led me, and immediately after my horse was stopped by a picket, witha 
suddenness that appeared supernatural to me, for I had not at first seen the 
soldier. 

Instantly I heard, afar down the line, the quick report of two or three muskets, 
then silence as peaceful, as quiet as before. 

“What is that firing?” I asked. 

“ T expect it’s somebody firing on the pickets,” he said indifferently. 

I still sat listening, a vague alarm stirring at the depths of my heart. 

Ina moment, some petty officer came hurrying along, saying as he passed 
his comrade, “ Tom, our captain’s hit !” 
stant's stare at me as he went. 

The soldier passed his hand across his eyes and muttered, “ Damn ’em!” 
then turned his back on me. 


then passed out of sight, giving an in- 


Why did I not ride onward? Why did I linger in this camp of soldiers? I 
did not know; I felt no sense of prescience or of warning; I only did not wish 
to go just yet. 

Down in that flickering shadow of trees I saw two men approaching, bearing 
carefully a wounded man between them. I looked at them with dilating eyes ; 
as they emerged into the clear moonlight I saw more distinctly the slight figure, 
the bright brown hair of the man they carried. 

Then I knew wh» I had lingered. 


I slipped from my horse and went to meet them, reaching him as they laid 
him down upon the ground. 
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He looked up at me as I knelt down by him, my soul pouring itself through 
my eyes as they met his, 

“This is happiness,” he whispered, taking my hand and putting it on his 
breast, where his heart was beating its last throbs. ‘ Now 1 know why I telt 
that I must be brought to this spot to die. They thought it was a whim, and so 
did I.” 

The men stood back respectfully, leaving us two alone, with only the moon- 
light between us. 

I could not speak, I could only look at him, knowing, realizing that in this last 
moment all that could have separated us had dropped from him as a garment un- 
worthy of him. 

“ Ah! the path love pointed out was the only right one,” he said, never for an 
instant taking his eyes from mine. 

All fay soul ?—all my love?” he murmured. 

“All. Does not my own soul tell me?” I asked, with something of the 
passionate tenderness that | felt, my voice murmuring through tears that | could 
not shed. 

He lay in silence a moment, then said: 

“ My property is nearly all lost, save a few thousands deposited at the North. 
It is willed to you. Promise that you will go North—to New York. Here is 
the address of my lawyer there.” He put my hand on an inside pocket of his 
coat. ‘Stay no longer in the South.” 

“T will not,” I said. I will go.” 

Another pause—it was the last before the eternal silence. 

A sudden, flashing look of sweet passion from the very deeps of his nature, 


a whisper on my lips, “ 1 was coming to claim you ”—and the silence had settled 
down. 


The report said that Captain Ralph Molyneux was killed while examining 
the outposts, the night before the attack. 

It was the fortune of war; but do you wonder that, with all I have to re- 
member, I can never love the South ? 

I did not go back to the plantation. After various delays I found means to 
reach New York ; and here, in the sunlight of freedom and peace, I have written 


of those days which cannot but impress all my life. 
MARIA LOUISE POOL. 





DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 


IN TWO PAKTS.—PART I. 


Psalms,” but which may properly be called the Hebrew Anthology, is in 
many respects the most notable book in the world. These Psalms are held in 
equal reverence by Hebrews and by Christians. Translations of them are said 
or sung in every language which has a written literature ; and they enter more 
largely than any other portion of Holy Writ into the public and private worship 
of Christians ef every form and creed. Fully three-fourths of these Psalms are 
the work of a single generation. Half of them were certainly written by a single 
author, David, the great monarch of Israel. Only one can possibly be of an 
earlier date. The magnificent Psalm, the ninetieth, “ Lord, thou hast been our 
dwelling-place in all generations,” is superscribed “A Prayer of Moses, the 
Man of God ;” but it is not altogether certain that, worthy as it is of him, this is 
to be understood as denoting the poem to be the composition of the great Hebrew 
lawgiver. About twenty of the Psalms clearly belong to the interval of five 
hundred years between David and the Captivity; a few of them have also been 
conjecturally placed four hundred years later, in the time of the Maccabees. 
But whoever their author, the spirit and manner of David pervade and give 


, &- collection of one hundred and fifty poems which we style “The 


unity to the whole. 

We lose sight of the special occasions upon which the Psalms were composed, 
and the personal feelings by which they were inspired, and find in them the apt- 
est expression of our own deepest spiritual emotions. We bemoan our every- 
day offences in the very words in which David lamented his great crime. Moab 
and Edom are to us not the foes of the Hebrew nation, but our spiritual foes. 
Jerusalem is to us not the Hebrew capital, but “ Jerusalem the Golden,” the 
city of our God. Zion is not the stronghold of David, but the spiritual metropolis 
of “ the Holy Catholic Church, which is the fellowship of the saints,” living and 
dead, of all ages. We also, almost unconsciously, transfer the spirit of the 
Psalms to the personal character of the man who was their principal author. 
We think of David as a saintly minstrel of venerable aspect, dwelling in hal- 
lowed contemplation far above earthly toil and tumult; forgetting that of the 
Psalms the immediate occasion of which is given, the majority were composed 
during the early and mature manhood of one whose life was one of the most 
strenuous ever lived by man. 

It is strange that no fair attempt has ever been made to edit the works of 
David. His Psalms are scattered at random through what appear to have been 
originally five separate collections of Hebrew poetry. There is no attempt at 
arrangement, either chronological or by subjects. Thus, David’s Psalm com- 
posed in his sixtieth year, “ when he fled from Absalom his son,” stands as the 
third in the collection, while that written almost forty years before, “ when Saul 
sent, and they watched the house to kill him,” is the fifty-ninth. The twenty- 
second, memorable for evermore in that its opening words, “ £/z, E/i, /ama 
sabachthani—My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” fell from the lips 
of our Saviour in the hour of his mortal agony, but composed by David when in 
early manhood he was a fugitive outlaw, hard pressed by his pursuers, is fol- 
lowed by the joyous idyl, “ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want,” sung 
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doubtless when he was a youth tending his father’s flocks. Poems by David 
every way worthy to be inserted in the Psalms, find no place in the collection. 
The pathetic lament for Saul and Jonathan is surely no more personal than the 
fierce philippic against the northern league, “ Why do the nations make a 
tumult, and the peoples plot foolishness?” No one of his poems is more truly 
a Psalm than that which is given (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7) as “the last words of Da- 
vid, the anointed of the God of Jacob, the sweet psalmist of Israel.” 

There are biographies enough, such as they are, of the Hebrew king; but 
there is nothing in literature more wanted than “ The Life and Works of Da- 
vid,” based upon purely historical and critical grounds, placing the poems in 
their chronological order, and giving, moreover, what has never yet been done, 
an adequate translation into Ehglish. That large labor cannot here be under- 
taken. All that is proposed is to set forth the life and character of the man as 
they are represented in the Hebrew records. 

Eleven centuries before the birth of Christ, the head man of the little village 
of Bethlehem in Judea was Jesse, the grandson of that Ruth the Moabitess 
whose story tells us almost all that we know of the domestic life of the Hebrews 
of that day. Six sons and three daughters had long before been born to him, 
when (B. C. 1083) another was added. This son of his old age received the 
name of David—* the Darling.” The boy grew up of middle stature ; compared 
with his tall brothers, he seemed short. He was of ruddy complexion, quick of 
eye, swift of foot, strong of hand, keen of intellect, and fearless in spirit. He 
tended his father’s flocks, while his stout elder brothers tilled the fields in which 
Ruth had gleaned three generations before. 

We get our first glimpse of David when he was about fifteen years of age. 
Saul was nominal king of Israel, though his real function was rather that of 
commander of the army than ruler; for Samuel “judged the people,” and 
even maintained the right of deciding upon military operations. The relations 
of Samuel and Saul were similar to those between the Mikado and Tycoon of 
Japan. Saul having refused to comply with an order of the judge, Samuel an- 
nounced that the kingdom should be taken from him and given to another. He 
proceeded to Bethlehem and called before him the sons of Jesse, one of whom 
was to be anointed as the future king. One by one the tall young men ap- 
peared before the judge, and each was in turn rejected. At last David was sum- 
moned from the pasture, and upon his head Samuel poured the sacred oil. It 
does not appear that he declared the purpose of the anointing, for although it 
was clone in public, it seems never to have reached the ears of the jealous Saul; 
and years after the brothers of David assumed over him the authority which be- 
longed to their superior age.* 

When David was about eighteen or twenty years of age the Philistines made 
a sudden foray into Israel, and Saul with a small force advanced to check them. 
The two armies encamped on opposite sides of a valley through which rana 


small brook. There were for weeks continual skirmishes, neither party ventur- 
ing to leave its intrenchment to make an attack in force. But every day Goliath, 
a Philistine warrior of gigantic stature, strode out and defied the Israelites to 
select a champion, and submit the issue to the ordeal of single combat. David, 
three of whose elder brothers were in the camp, was sent by his father to in- 


* The fact of this prospective appointment by Samuel, however, became at length publicly known, and 
was referred to by t'se Israelites when they chose David as their king. (See 2 Sam. v. 2; 1 Chron. xi. 1-3.) 
But although both Saul and Jonathan recognized in David the future monarch of Israel, they based this 
wholly upon his character and renown, never alluding to the appointment by Samuel. (See 2 Sam. xy 
1-23: xxii. 7-14; xxiii, 16-18, 19-22; xxvi. 17-25; xxix. 17-19.) 
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quire for them, and to carry them some supplies. The brothers received him 
coldly, and upbraided him for having left the flocks through an idle wish to look 
upon a battle in which he was too young to take a part. Meanwhile the Philis- 
tine champion had come out to renew his challenge, which no man of the Israel- 
ites dared accept. The heart of the young David grew hot, and he declared 
that he was ready to fight the giant. His words were passed from mouth to 
mouth through the Hebrew camp until they reached the ears of Saul, who or- 
dered him to be brought before him; but when the King saw that this volun- 
tary champion was a mere youth, he was unwilling to permit him to undertake 
the perilous adventure. David endeavored to inspire Saul with confidence by 
relating how he had single-handed slain a lion and a bear, which had attacked 
his flock. Saul finally acceded to David’s wish, and put upon him his own 
heavy panoply. But the arms and armor which suited the king, taller by a 
whole head than the tallest of his subjects, were worse than useless to the short, 
tithe lad, who had moreover never handled sword or spear. David wisely chose 
© rely upon the sling, which in skilful hands was the most formidable missile 
weapon of the time. Precision of aim could indeed be acquired only by long 
practice; but practice was easily had, for every hillside and water-course was 
a magazine, and the shepherd lad doubtless had been wont to beguile the long days 
by slinging at a mark; and he had acquired a dexterity like that of his neighbors 
the Benjamites, who were famous for being able to “sling stones at a hair’s 
breadth and not miss.” 

Armed only with his sling, and carrying in his hand a shepherd’s staff, the 
lad stepped lightly down the hillside. Reaching the water-course, he carefully 
chose five smooth rounded stones, which he placed in his scrip, and then ap- 
proached the Philistine, who, clad in complete armor, advanced to meet him. 
When within speaking distance the champions halted for a little defiant chaf- 
fing. Before the Philistine was aware of the movement, and had time to take 
his shield from his armor-bearer to cover his unprotected head, the Hebrew 
whirled his sling ; the heavy stone whizzed through the air with such sure aim 
that it went crashing into the forehead of the giant, who fell senseless upon 
his face. The agile Hebrew youth leaped upon him, drew the short sword 
of his prostrate enemy from its sheath, and cut off his head. The Hebrew 
army, inspired with courage, rushed forward with loud shouts; the Philistines 
broke and fled in wild dismay, pursued for miles by their victorious foes. 

It is somewhat strange that David, who commemorates in song almost every 
great event in his life, appears nowhere to allude to this combat with Goliath, 
When the Septuagint translation was made, nearly a thousand years after the 
death of David, there indeed appears to have been extant a poem, the Hebrew of 
which is now lost, relating to this event. The translators append this to the Psalms, 
with the note: “ This isa Psalm written by David himself, and outside of the num- 
ber [z. ¢., of those included in the received collection}, when he fought the sin- 
gle combat with Goliath.” It reads: “I was small among my brethren, and 
the youngest in my father’s house. I was feeding my father’s sheep; my 
hands made a harp, and my fingers prepared a psaltery. ... I went out to 
meet the Philistine, and he cursed me by his idols; but I drew his own sword 
and beheaded him, and took away the reproach from the children of Israel.” 
But the Septuagint cannot be accepted as authority for an addition to the text. 

When Saul saw the young champion going to the combat, he inquired his 
name, but no one around could inform him; he first learned it after the battle 
was over, when David returned to the camp bearing the head of Goliath. David 
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was then placed in attendance upon the monarch ; but he appears to have had at 
that time little intercourse with him, for Saul soon fell into a condition of menta 
derangement, alternating between profound apathy and violent mania. At this 
time appears to have sprung up a warm attachment between David and Jona- 
than, the eldest son of Saul. David soon returned to Bethlehem to feed again 
his father’s sheep. The attendants of Saul imagined that the disorder of their 
master might be alleviated by music; and they were ordered to find for him a 
skilful player. One of the attendants said that he had seen a son of Jesse, the 
Bethiehemite, who was a cunning player, a valiant soldier, and of comely person. 
Saul sent for David, was pleased with his appearance, and soothed by his play- 
ing. He retained him in his service, giving him a command in his own body- 
guard. The war with the Philistines was renewed, and David won the chief 
credit of victory, so that the women chanted, “Saul has slain his thousands, 
and David his tens of thousands.” The jealousy of the monarch was aroused, 
and in a sudden access of frenzy he twice with his own hand attempted to take 
the life of David. Foiled in this, he sent David to the field, promising him his 
eldest daughter in marriage in case he was successful. He hoped that the im- 
petuous courage of the young aspirant would prove fatal to him. David re- 
turned unharmed and victorious ; but Saul meanwhile had given this daughter 
to another. An attachment having sprung up between David and Michal, the 
younger daughter of the king, Saul promised her to him, exacting as a condi- 
tion that he should make a sudden raid upon the Philistines, and bring back 
proofs of his prowess. David accepted the terms, and received the promised 
reward. 

But Saul was still intent upon the death of David. He ordered Jonathan to 
kill him. The young prince refused and remonstrated with his father, who took 
a solemn vow that David should not be slain. Saul again attempted the mur- 
der of his son-in-law with his own hand. Failing in this, he ordered his attend- 
ants to kill David as he left his own door inthe morning. Michal, learning this, 
lowered her husband from the window, and told the lurking assassins that he lay 
sick in bed. Saul sent them back with orders to bring to him David on his bed. 
But David had made good his escape and taken refuge with Samuel, who for 
seven years had kept aloof from Saul. To this period is to be ascribed the 
composition of the earliest Psalm, the date and occasion of which are definitely 
fixed.* 


* The narrative of the intercourse between Saul and David (1 Sam. xvi. 14-23, xvii. 1-58, xviii. 1-4, 
presents some serious discrepancies. As the text stands, their first meeting took place (xvi. 14-24) when 
David, already noted as ‘a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and prudent in matters,”’ was sent for to 
soothe Saul by his skill upon the harp; whereupon he became the favorite of the monarch, and was ap- 
pointed his armor-bearer. But after that, when he is sent by his father to visit kis brothers in the camp (xvii. 
1-40), he is treated by them as a lad who had run away from tending his father’s sheep out of idle curiosity, 
to see a battle in which he was too young to bear a part. When brought before Saul, neither the king nor 
any of his attendants recognized him (xvii. 55-58); and when urging his own fitness for encountering Go'iath) 
he makes no mention of having ever been engaged in battle, but merely te!ls of his exploits against the lion 
and the bear (xvii. 32-37). He is, moreover, not only unprovided with any weapon except a sling (xvii. 50), 
but declares himself unacquainted with the use of sword and armor (xvii. 39), which could ha 
been the case had he before served as armor-bearer to Saul. Some have endeavored to remove the « 
by rejecting as spurious the passages xvii. 12-31, 55-58, xviii. 1-5; which are indeed wanting i 
Vatican MS. of the Septuagint, but are found in all the Hebrew copies tcannot be deemed allowable 
upon mere conjecture to reject a portion of the text which has every external argument in its favor. The 
whole difficulty may be obviated by merely mak:ng, as we have done in the narrative, two changes in the or- 
der of the paragraphs, putting xvii. 12-1§ and xvi. 14-23 after xviii. 4, thus making the summons of David 
as a harpist to follow instead of preceding the combat wlth Goliath, with a short interval between, which 
was passed by David at Bethlehem. The assumed error in the order of the paragraphs is easily explained by 
supposing that a few leaves of the earliest draft of the text became transposed in the hands of the copyist. 
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Saul sent messengers, and afterward went himself to recall David; but he, 
suspecting treachery, remained for a while with Samuel, his friend Jonathan un- 
dertaking to keep him advised of his father’s designs. Being at length assured 
that Saul still held to his murderous purpose, David took refuge with Achish, 
the Philistine king of Gath. On his way he stopped at the priestly town of Nob, 
and by pretending to have been suddenly sent by Saul on an important secret 


enterprise, induced Ahimelech, the priest, to supply him with food and to give 
him the sword of Goliath, which had been deposited as a trophy in the sanctua- 
ry. Saul, learning this, ordered the whole sacerdotal family, men, women, and 
children, to be put to death. Of eighty-six priests only one escaped. 

The Philistines could hardly be expected to show warm hospitality to one 
who had made such bitter war upon them, although they seem not to have 
known of the brutal act which had marked his lasc campaign. They seized the 
fugitive, and demanded that the king should punish him. David feigned insani- 
ty, and the king contented himself with contemptuously ordering him from his 
presence. The two Psalms (xxxiv. and lvi.) which David composed on this oc- 
casion are singular productions, viewed in connection with the circumstances. 
He complains of the wickedness of his enemies, who wrested his words and lay 
in wait for his life; and utters an exhortation to all men to seek peace and keep 
their tongues from evil and their lips from speaking guile. 

David then returned to Judea and took refuge in the wild cavernous region 
near the Dead Sea, where he gathered around him a band of desperate adventur- 
ers. Prominent among these were three of his nephews, Joab, Abishai, and Asa- 
hel, young men of his own age, who afterward played conspicuous parts in his 
history. The six years of outlaw life were full of stirring incidents. Saul 
hunted him like a partridge, chasing him among the mountains and through the 
wilderness from one extremity of the land to the other, again and again coming 
upon his very track. Twice the hunter was at the mercy of the hunted. Once 
Saul had occasion to enter a cave in whose dark recesses David and a portion 
of his followers were concealed, so close at hand that David was able to cut off 
the skirt of the monarch’s robe. Saul having left the cave was hailed by David, 
who protested his loyalty, and in proof showed the fragment of the skirt. Saul, 
seized with remorse, burst into tears, acknowledged his injustice, recognized Da- 
vid as his son and successor, and asked from him a solemn oath that he would 
show kindness to his posterity. 

David placed no trust in the good faith of Saul, and still kept up his adven- 
turous outlaw life. He attacked the Philistines, who had renewed their raids 
into Israel. He made a compact with Jonathan that when he came to the throne 
his friend should have the second place in the kingdom. He levied contribu- 
tions to support his followers. When the rich Nabal refused compliance with 
his demands, he swore a solemn oath that before the night was passed he would 
not leave alive a single male of the household of the man, couching his oath in 
the coarsest phrase which the Hebrew language, copious in this respect, affords. 
He was dissuaded from the execution of his threat by the presents and entrea- 
ties of Abigail, the beautiful wife of Nabal; and when the husband died of 
fright, David, who had just taken another wife, married the widow of Nabal, thus 
laying the foundation of his great harem of wives and concubines. 

The inhabitants grew weary of their lawless neighbor, and put Saul on the 
track of his hiding place, upon which the king came with a select force of three 
thousand men. David and Abishai crept by night into the camp where Saul lay 
asleep. with a cruse of water by his head and his spear stuck into the ground by 
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his side. The impetuous Abishai wished to kill the king. “God,” whispered 
he, “hath delivered thine enemy into thy hand: let me give him one spear- 
thrust; I will not strike a second time.” David, who still retained a strange 
attachment for Saul, refused permission. “ Destroy him not,” he said; “for 
who can stretch forth his hand against the anointed of Jehovah and be guilt- 
less?” The two withdrew from the camp, taking with them the spear and 
cruse, When ata safe distance, David with a shout awoke the guards of Saul, 
and with a kind of grim humor upbraided Abner, their captain, for the negligent 
watch which he had kept over his master; and in proof of the peril which the 
king had run, displayed the trophies borne from his side, and told Abner to send 
and fetch them back. Saul again felt or feigned penitence, and blessed his “son 
David,” and urged him to return to court. David still distrusted this penitence. 
He was convinced that if he remained in Judea he would sooner or later perish 
by the hand of Saul. He therefore once more sought refuge with the Philis- 
ties, taking with him his band, now numbering six hundred men, with their 
wives and children. 

Four Psalms (liv., lvii., lxiii,, and cxlii.) are definitely attributed to this period 
of outlawry. Many others bear internal evidence of having been either com- 


posed during this time or at least inspired by the recollections of it. They speak 


of the plots of his enemies ; of his own narrow escapes, by sliding down preci- 
pices, hiding among rocks and caves and coverts in the thick forests. Running 
through all is a constant asseveration of his own innocence, thanksgiving for re- 
peated deliverance, supplication for continued aid, and undoubting confidence in 
the glorious future which he believed to be in store for him, 

When David (B. C. 1056) took service with Achish, he had just passed his 
twenty-seventh year, an age which has proved the critical period in the life of 
many great men. The Philistine king was then preparing for a great expedition 
against Saul. Six hundred trained soldiers of fortune formed a welcome acces- 
sion to his force, and he gladly acceded to David’s request that a city should be 
assigned to him as a feoff. This was Ziklag, a border town, which remained the 
personal property of the sovereigns of Judah until the kingdom was overthrown. 
David was to hold his possession by the sword, with iull permission to make 
predatory inroads upon the Israelites and any of the surrounding peoples who 
were not in alliance with the Philistines. The remnants of the Amalekites, long 
ago devoted to destruction by Joshua, and almost destroyed by Saul, led a no- 
madic life in the region. The hordes to the north were then in alliance with the 
Philistines, those to the south with Israel. David made a sudden raid upon the 
former, and plundered everything, seizing flocks and herds and household gear. 
All at once it occurred to him that these hordes were allies of his master Achish, 
who could not be pleased that they had been harried. He must never know the 
direction of the foray. Dead men, David knew, tell no tales, and he resolved that 
no human being except those who had an interest in concealing it should be left 
alive who could testify to what he had done. And so, in the stern words of the 
historian, * David saved neither man nor woman, neither brought he any of them 
to Gath; saying, ‘Lest they should bear witness against us.’ So did David, 
and such was his wont all the days that he dwelt in the country of the Philis- 
tines.’”’* 

Having thus washed out in blood all traces of the direction of his foray, Da- 
vid returned to Achish, who merely inquired against whom this raid had been 
directed. David coolly informed him that he had gone southward into Judah 


* So translated in the Vulgate (1 Sam. xvii. 11), more correctly than in the common English version. 
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and pillaged the Kenites, ancestral friends of the Hebrews. Achish believed 
that David had now given bloody pledge of loyalty to him. Come what might, 
he must ever be abhorred by his own people. The Philistine monarch was now 
organizing a great expedition against the Hebrews. David, who was appointed 
captain of the royal body-guard, was profuse in promises of the service he would 
perform. But the Philistine leaders distrusted him; they looked upon him as 
a renegade who would be likely to desert Achish as he had deserted Saul, and 
demanded that he should not be allowed to remain in the army. In spite of his 
own wish and David’s earnest remonstrance, the king was obliged to comply, 
and David and his band returned to Ziklag. 

They arrived just in time to find that a party of nomadic Amalekites, kindred 
of those whom David had not long before so ruthlessly massacred, had made a 
descent upon the town and burned it to the ground. They did not follow the 
bloody example which David had set them, but carried off as captives all the 
women and children. David’s wild band burst into rage and mutiny, and threat- 
ened to stone him to death. They were calmed by an oracular assurance from 
the priest that they would overtake the marauders and recover all the captives 
and spoil. David followed upon their track so rapidly that at nightfall a third 
of his men broke down and had to be left behind. Guided by a slave who had 
fallen sick, and been left behind to starve in the desert, he surprised the camp 
of the Amalekites, who, not suspecting the presence of an enemy, were rejoicing 
over their successful foray. Four hundred of the nomades succeeded in mount- 
ing their swift camels and escaping into the desert; the rest were all slaugh- 
tered. David recovered all the captives uninjured, and gained a great amount 
of spoil. From this he sent rich presents to the inhabitants of the neighboring 
region of Judah. 

At this time he was a sworn vassal of Achish, and not a week before had 
begged to be allowed to join the expedition against his own countrymen. It can 
hardly be doubted that he had then resolved upon treachery. From first to last, 
indeed, it never appears to have occurred to him that faith should be kept with 
or mercy be shown to any enemy of himself or his people. In common with 
every Israelite, he regarded all the surrounding nations as the Spaniards re- 


garded Moors and infidels, as slave-traders regarded the Africans, and as our 
frontiersmen regard the Indians of the plains. Everywhere and always they 
were lawful prey, and all of them, men, women, and children, held land and life 
only by sufferance. They had no rights which any Israelite was bound to re- 
To him as to others may be accorded whatever palliation can be found 
in the fact that they felt and acted in accordance with the spirit of the times in 


spect. 


which they lived. 

Of the sixteen months during which David remained with the Philistines, no 
mention or even allusion is found in the Psalms. The Hebrew monarch could 
hardly be expected to look back with pleasure to the time when he was a vassal 
of the heathen king. 

Meanwhile the Philistines pressed victoriously across the whole breadth of 
Israel, and brought Saul to bay among the mountains of Gilboa. He could re- 
treat no further, for the rapid Jordan was in his rear. He sought supernatural 
guidance, and received the stern response from the spirit evoked by the witch 
of Endor, that on the next day the Israelites should be routed, and himself and 
his sons slain. He hurried back to his army through the darkness. The dis- 
pirited Israelites could not withstand the fierce attack of the Philistines, and 
broke into utter rout. Three of the sons of Saul were slain by his side, and 
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he, sorely wounded by arrows, stabbed himself with his own sword to avoid 
being made prisoner. The victorious Philistines overran the northern part of 
the country on both sides of Jordan. 

Three days after David had returned to Ziklag he received tidings of the rout 
of the Israelites and the death of Saul. An Amalekite who had followed the 
army in order to plunder the dead and wounded, came to Ziklag reporting that 
he had found Saul lying wounded, who begged him to put him to death. This 
he said he had done, and in proof brought the crown and bracelet of the king. 
David blazed into fierce wrath, and ordered one of his attendants to kill the fel- 
low on the spot. He then composed the touching elegy upon Saul and Jona- 
than known as “ The Bow.” 

Saul and all his legitimate children, with the exception of the imbecile Ish- 
bosheth, being dead, David was the only man capable of making head against 
the Philistines. He was, moreover, in accordance with the notions of the time, 
the rightful inheritor of the crown. To say nothing of the anointing by Samu- 
el, upon which he never insisted, Jonathan had formally made over to him his 
right, and in this Saul had acquiesced. He at once threw up his allegiance to 
Achish, left the Philistine country, and took up his abode at Hebron, where, at 
the age of thirty, he was anointed king by his own tribe of Judah. The flower 
of the other tribes gathered around him. The history of the next four or five 
years is almost unrecorded; but it is evident that the Israelites soon rallied 
from their great defeat, and gradually drove back the Philistines. It can hardly 
be doubted that David took part in these operations. Probably some of the 
events only casually recorded in 2 Sam. xxiii. 8-23 belong to this period. He 
endeavored, with some success, to gain over the other tribes. To the men of 
Jabesh Gilead, far away beyond the Jordan, who had rescued the mutilated 
bodies of Saul and his sons, he sent a message complimenting them for their 
bravery, urging them to carry on the war against the Philistines, and promising 
them aid and succor, adding: “Saul your master is dead, and the house of Ju- 
dah have anointed me king over them.” 

But the veteran Abner, the uncle of Saul, and long the general of his army, 
was loth to have the sceptre pass: from his house. He set up the feeble Ish- 
bosheth at Mahanaim, beyond the Jordan, as nominal king, and as the Philis- 
tines were gradually expelled caused him to be acknowledged as King of Israel 
by all the tribes except Judah. David meanwhile strengthened himself by alli- 
ances with the neighboring rulers. To the two wives of his wanderings he soon 
added four more. Desultory hostilities broke out between the two kingdoms, 
hardly amounting to a formal war, but rather like those feuds which were long 
waged between England and Scotland. The brunt of these on the part of Is- 
rael fell mainly upon the small but warlike border tribe of Benjamin, to which 
Saul belonged. 

During an interval of truce, Abner and Joab, who was now David’s chief 
general, each with a considerable following, met in apparent amity at Gibeon in 
Judah, the parties encamping on opposite sides of a little pond. The two lead- 
ers agreed that twelve men from each side should make a display of their skill 
inarms. But the joust soon became areal fight. The combatants seized each 
other by the hair, and each plunged his short sword into the side of his oppo- 
nent, and all fell down dead or wounded. The spot bore long afterward the 
name of “the field of the champions.” Their comrades rushed to arms, but in 
a few moments the Benjamites broke and fled, each man for himself, hotly pur- 


sued by the men of Judah. Asahel, the swift-footed brother of Joab, outstrip- 
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ping his comrades, pressed hard upon Abner. In vain the stout old veteran 
urged him to desist, or at all events to seek some other foe: “ Why should I 
smite thee to the ground? How then should I hold up my face to Joab, thy 
brother?” Abner seems to have held himself especially responsible for what 
had happened, since it was at his suggestion that the fatal joust was undertaken. 
Asahel refused to give over the pursuit, and Abner, scarcely turning his head, 
gave a backhanded thrust with the sharp handle end of his spear. The force of 
the blow was aided by the impetus of the pursuer, and the weapon passed sheer 
through the body of the young man. 

When his comrades came up to the place where Asahel was lying, they halted 
for a time, and Abner made good his escape. By nightfall the scattered Bens 
jamites rallied together and took up a strong position on the top of a hill. 
The troops of Joab came up, when Abner accosted their leader, asking if the 
fight was to go on the bitter end; did he not know how dangerous it was to 
drive men to despair?* Joab, perceiving that his opponent was too strongly 
posted to warrant an assault, replied that even if Abner had not spoken the men 
of Judah would have been withdrawn in the morning. Of the men of Judah 
only twenty in all were missing, while of the Benjamites three hundred and 
sixty were killed. 

Two more years of desultory warfare ensued, the advantage growing more 
and more decisive in favor of David. The subjects of Ishbosheth were also 
harassed by inroads of the Philistines. Abner perceived that in David alone 
rested the salvation of the entire people, and he began to meditate making 
over to him the kingdom. His design was brought to a sudden point by an 
insult offered to him by the foolish Ishbosheth. Abner had taken to himself 
Rizpah, a former concubine of Saul, to whom she had borne two children. Ish- 
bosheth ventured to call him to account for this. Abner replied in fierce scorn: 
“Am I, who alone have prevented you from falling into the hands of David, 
only your dog to bark against Judah, that you dare to find fault with me about 
this woman? Understand that Jehovah has sworn that the kingdom shall be 
transferred to David, and may God deal with me as I deal by David, and make 
him king of all Israel from Dan to Beersheba.” Ishbosheth, thoroughly cowed, 
ventured no reply. Abner set at once about carrying his threat into execution. 
He sent word to the king of Judah that he himself was in reality the ruler of 
Israel, and if David would enter into a proper treaty he would bring the people 
over tohim. David agreed to this, only demanding. as a proof of power and a 
pledge of sincerity, that Abner should restore to him Michal, the wife of his 
youth, whom Saul had given to another. The demand was formally made upon 
Ishbosheth, who yielded to it. Abner then sounded the principal men of the 
eleven tribes. He reminded them that they had long before been disposed to rec- 
ognize the sovereignty of David, and assured them that he was the only man who 
could save them from the Philistines and their other enemies. The people were 
convinced, and Abner with a score of attendants went to David at Hebron, 
where the terms of the treaty were speedily agreed upon, and Abner set out to 
carry it into effect by bringing all Israel over to David. 

Joab, who had been absent on a military expedition, had been kept in igno- 
rance of the whole negotiation. He returned just after Abner had left, and at 
once surmised what had been done. At first he endeavored to persuade David 
that Abner was not acting in good faith, and had come merely as a spy. Failing 
in this, he resolved to take the matter into his own hands; for he could not fail 


* So the Vulgate, better than in the authorized versron. 
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to understand that the treaty must provide that the first place in the united king- 
dom should be given to Abner. He despatched messengers to the unsuspecting 
veteran, asking him to return, in order that they might have a private interview. 
Joab and his equally unscrupulous brother took Abner aside, and foully assas- 
sinated him, assigning as a reason that he had years before slain their brother 
Asahel in battle. 

David was horror-stricken, not only at the crime, but that he saw it might 
frustrate his cherished scheme for reuniting the twelve tribes under his own 
sceptre. He broke out into the fiercest rage, imprecating the direst calamities 
upon Joab and all his father’s house, to the remotest generation. Might there, 
he said, never come a time when there should be lacking in the house of Joab 
one who was afflicted with ulcers, leprosy, imbecility, and starvation. There 
was but one thing to be done, and that was for David to convince all men that 
he had no part or lot in the murder. A solemn public funeral was ordered. 
David, in rent garments and sackcloth, followed the corpse, and the murderer, 
clad in like mourning, was compelled to walk in the long procession, and listen 
to the noble elegy pronounced by David upon the great captain, and hear him- 
self denounced as an assassin : 

Should Abner have died as a villain dieth? 
Thy hands were not bound, 


Nor thy feet put into fetters, 
As a man falls before the sons of malice, so hast thou fallen. 


Abner seems to us to have been a heroic character, worthy of the name which 
he bore (Ab-Ner, “ Father of Light,” that is, “the Enlightened,” or ‘ the Wise”). 
He had been the mainstay of Saul during the last years of the life of the royal 
madman. He upheld Ishbosheth as Saul’s successor, until it was clear that in 
the accession of David to the sovereignty of all Israel lay the only hope of the 
Hebrew people. Abner devoted himself to the accomplishment of this. His 
assassination by Joab removed him from active participation in the great events 
which were to come; but his treaty with David formed the basis upon which 
rested the kingdom of Israel—the first and for a thousand years thereafter the 
only great government upon earth deriving its authority from an agreement be- 
tween the sovereign and the people. Well might David say, at the close of the 
funeral of Abner: “ Know ye not that a prince and a great man hath this day 
fallen in Israel?” 

The course of David had convinced all men that he was guiltless of the blood 
of Abner. He had compelled the murderer to do public penance for his crime ; 
and Joab, without doubt, rent his garments, displayed his sackcloth, and shed 
tears with all due decorum. All this David could compel him to do; but he 
dared not attempt to bring the assassin to justice. To his private friends he 
assigned the reason: “ Anointed king though I be, I am at this time powerless ; 
and these men, the sons of Zeruiah, are too strong for me; but,” he added, “ Je- 
hovah shall deal with the evil-doer according to his wickedness.” David never 
forgave or forgot the murder of Abner. Thirty-three years afterward the great 
king lay at the point of death. With his last breath he committed to his son the 
task of vengeance. “Thou knowest,” he said, “ what Joab, the son of Zeruiah, 
did to me and to Abner. Let not his gray hairs go down to the grave in peace.” 

With the death of Abner all men saw that the reign of the house of Saul had 
come to an end. Ishbosheth was assassinated by two of his officers, who 
brought his head to David, believing that no present could be more acceptable. 
David burst into wrath, and ordered the murderers to be executed. The obstacles 
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that lay in the way of the execution of the measures that had been agreed upon 
between Abner and David were now removed. All the tribes, by their represen- 
tatives, united in offering the crown to David, and a formal compact was entered 
into between sovereign and people, the first record in history of the formation 
of a government based upon an acknowledged Constitution.* 

This compact was to be still further sanctioned by a general convention of all 
the people assembled by themselves or their deputies. In the ordering of this 
convention we cannot fail to recognize the profound statesmanship of David. 
All remembrance of the seven years’ struggle between the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel was to be put aside. The two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
which had been mainly engaged, were kept in the background. Out of the 340,000 
“men ready armed for war” who assembled at Hebron, there were present from 
Judah only 6,800, and from Benjamin barely 3,000. With scarcely more than a 
body-guard of his own veterans, David boldly and wisely put himself in the 
power of fifty times their number of armed men who just before had been his 
enemies. 

David was thirty-seven years old when (B. C. 1046) he was crowned king of 
all Israel. He at once set about consolidating his new sovereignty. The first 
thing was to fix upon a seat of government. There was one spot within the 
land designated by nature for this purpose. In the midst of a region abundantly 
supplied with water, that first of Oriental necessities, arose a steep acropolis. 
From time immemorial it had borne the name of Salem—that is, “ Peace.” It 
seems to have been a recognized sanctuary, its ruler holding a sacerdotal posi- 
tion. This sacred character was preserved for ages; for the Hebrews, who 
drove out or exterminated all the other Canaanitish tribes, left those who dwelt 
here unmolested, and for ages lived with them in amity. In course of time the 
Canaanites fortified the acropolis, and named it Jebus, while the city which grew 
up around it retained its name of Salem, with the prefix Feru—“ town”; so 
that Jerusalem is simply “ Peace-town.” 

David, without warning, invested the citadel. The Jebusites, confident in 
the impregnability of their stronghold, laughed him to scorn, saying that their 
blind and lame could maintain it against all his efforts. David resolved to storm 
the citadel, and promised that the first man who mounted the battlements should 
be appointed chief commander of the army. Joab performed the exploit, and 
thus won the rank which he held, with a brief intermission, for more than thirty 
years. David made Jerusalem his capital, and erected his fortified palace upon 
the acropolis, to which was given the name of Zion. 

The Philistines could not see without alarm the powerful kingdom that was 
being consolidated upon their borders. Gathering their forces, they poured 
up the defiles through which in the latter days of Saul they had swarmed and 
overrun the whole northern and eastern part of Israel. They evidently purposed 
now to repeat the manceuvre. David, anticipating their march, threw himself di- 
rectly across its line, taking up an impregnable position in his “hold,” six miles east 
of Bethlehem. This position effectually covered the direct route to the lower fords 
of the Jordan. The Philistines halted at Bethlehem, of which they took posses- 
sion. Here probably occurred the characteristic episode when three of David’s 
veterans dashed through the picket lines of the Philistines and brought back 
with them water from the fountain by the gate, for which he had casually ex- 


* “ Therefore came all the ellers of Israel to the king to Hebron; and David made a covenant with them 
in Hebron before Jehovah, and they anointed David king over Israel, according to the word of Jehovah by 
Samuel.’’—1 Chron. xi. 3. 
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pressed a longing. He refused to drink it, but “poured it out to the Lord, say- 
ing, ‘Shall I drink the blood of these men that have put their lives in jeopardy ? 
for with their lives in their hands have they brought it.’” 

The Philistines, finding their direct advance barred, attempted to turn David’s 
position by moving northward over the stony plain of Rephaim. David, to whom 
every foot of the ground was familiar, saw his advantage, and struck upon their 
rear, capturing their camp and driving them in every direction. The victory, 
though brilliant, was not decisive. The Philistines again rallied, and took posses- 
sion of the plain. David apparently fell back ; but turning their flank under cover 
of a grove of mulberry-trees, and favored by a sudden storm, struck them so fierce- 
ly that they broke into utter rout, and were chased northward and eastward back 
into their own territories. Some years later, when his kingdom was firmly es- 
tablished, David assailed the Philistines, took possession of their frontier towns, 
and secured a vast amount of spoil. 

After having by the victories at Rephaim freed himself from the assaults of 
the Philistines, David’s first care was to establish his authority on a firm foun- 
dation. In organizing the military and civil institutions of his kingdom, he 
manifested a breadth and grasp of character which give him a place among the 
great statesmen of history. Hitherto there had been, as we understand the 
word, no Hebrew nation or kingdom; for Saul was hardly more than the mili- 
tary commander, subject to the orders of Samuel, who “judged the people,” or 
acted as civil magistrate ; while the ecclesiastical power, which under the Mosaic 
code was to be predominant, had almost disappeared. David assumed the func- 
tions of head of Church and State. The sacred ark, or rather chest, containing 
the tables of the law, which had remained for eighty years almost unknown in 
the little town of Kirjath-jearim, in custody of a single priestly family, was 
brought to Jerusalem, escorted by a select guard of 30,000 men chosen from all 
the tribes. David himself, divested of his royal insignia and clad in white 
sacerdotal robes, led the joyful procession, chanting an ode composed by 
himself: “Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors ; and the King of Glory shall come in.” “Who is the King of Glory? 
Jehovah of Hosts, He is the King of Glory,” shouted all the multitude respon- 
sively, as the sacred reliquary passed the gateway of the old heathen fortress, 
now become the capital of the Hebrew State. When the ark was deposited in 
the tent which had been prepared for it, the great choir of priests and Levites 
burst forth into the magnificent psalm of praise and thanksgiving which the poet- 
king had prepared for the occasion.* As if to show clearly the sacerdotal au- 
thority which he assumed, David not only composed the service to be used on 
the occasion of the solemn reinauguration of the ecclesiastical institution, but 
offered up sacrifices in person, and himself pronounced the solemn benediction 
which brought the ceremonies to a close. 

Having thus clearly set forth his supreme spiritual authority, the king made 
over the actual exercise of the priestly functions to the descendants of Aaron, 
and turned his own attention to matters of state. His civil and military insti- 

* It is remarkable that this ode (preserved in 1 Chron. xvi. 7-36) seems to have been unknown to the 
persons who at different times made the collections which now constitute the Book of Psalms. Portions of it 
had been prefixed by some unknown authors (¢. g., Psalms xcvi., cv , and cvi.) to their own compositions; 
but the whole poem was apparently lost for a while. It may be presumed that Ezra, who is probably the au- 


thor of the Chronicles, found a copy of the entire poem among the archives saved from the destruction of the 


temple. The proof that it is the genuine production of David is more definite than in the case of any one 


of the Psalms usually so called. It is singular that this poem, together with several others preserved in the 
Chronicles, and the “ Last Words” (2 Sam. xxii. 1-7) were not inserted in the Book of Psalms, as has 


been done with his ode of deliverance (2 Sam. xxii.), which with slight variations is the same as Psalm xviii. 
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tutions, it may be presumed, were not established at once, but grew up from time 
to time as circumstances demanded. Let us take a view of them as they finally 
appeared. ; 

The foundation of all was undoubtedly the Covenant or Constitution agreed 
upon at Hebron. At the basis lay the tribal system, which had remained in 
existence, though somewhat modified, ever since the exodus. Over each tribe 
was a “prince” or chief, whose functions were purely local and civil, answering in 
a measure to those of our State governors. David gradually collected around 
him a regular cabinet, whose special functions are indicated by the titles given to 
them. The revenues appear to have been derived wholly from the royal domains 
and from the tribute imposed upon conquered nations, for we find no record of 
a tax or impost levied during his reign. Solomon, his successor, misnamed the 
Wise, indeed imposed heavy burdens to maintain his luxurious court; and it 
was the refusal to mitigate these which led to the revolt of the ten tribes under 
Rehoboam. But we find no indications of discontent upon this ground during 
the reign of David. 

The revenues appear t- have been wisely administered by competent offi- 
cials. We have the names of twelve royal bailiffs, whose departments clearly in- 
dicate the source of revenues. These had several charge (1) of the treasures ; 
(2) of the magazines ; (3) of the tilled fields; (4) of the vineyards; (5) of the 
wine vaults ; (6) of the olive and fig trees ; (7) of the oil cellars ; (8) of the herds 
in Sharon, which had probably come into David’s possession by his marriage 
with Abigail, the widow of Nabal ; (9) of other herds; (10) of the camels; (11) 
of the asses; (12) of the flocks. David’s revenue, like that of all Oriental po- 
tentates, was mainly received and expended in kind. This was also the case 
during the early years of the reign of Solomon; for he paid Hiram of Tyre in 
provisions for the hire of the workmen employed in the work of the temple. Ail 
the treasure which David collected during more than twenty years, and all that 
was voluntarily offered by his subjects and allies, was sacredly dedicated for the 
temple to be built by his son, and was placed in special charge of the priests. 
The necessary expenditures of his reign were not large. The army, as will be 
seen, involved little or no cost. The religious service of the priests and Levites 
was the great item of expenditure; and this was abundantly supplied by the 
tithes, which could hardly be considered as a tax; for the sacerdotal tribe was 
by the old fundamental law of Moses joint proprietor, in the proportion of a 
tenth, in the product of every estate in the land. David, moreover, made large 
use of this tribe for civil and even warlike purposes. Not a few Aaronites and 
Levites are specially enumerated among his civil functionaries and military 
officers. 

The military organization of the kingdom of Israel under David is worthy of 
careful study. In it will be found not merely the germ but a full development 
of the French and Prussian systems of our own time. The fundamental princi- 
ple of all is that every able-bodied man owes military service to the State, which 
he must actually pay for a certain period, both in peace and war. The French 
government indeed, having a large population, undertakes in time of peace to 
provide a substitute for a person drafted upon payment of a fixed sum. The 
Prussian government knows no such regulation. Theoretically this principle is 
common to all governments; but in most, notably in our country and Great 
Britain, it is practically ignored, so that in times of great emergency an adequate 
army can be raised only by the payment of large bounties, which bring into the 
ranks an immense proportion of the very worst material. Before the time of 
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David a Hebrew army was a mere tumultuary force, whose presence the ruler 
had no means of enforcing. Sometimes he could summon an immense army at 
brief warning. Thus Saul, at the beginning of his reign, gathered (unless the 
figures in 1 Sam. xi. 8 are incorrect) a force of 330,000 men in less than a 
week for the relief of Jabesh-gilead. Two years later he collected at short no- 
tice a force sufficient to cope with and defeat a Philistine force of 6,000 cavalry, 
30,000 chariots, and infantry “as the sand of the sea-shore in multitude.” Again 
we find him with 210,000 men fighting the Amalekites. Toward the close of his 
reign he could muster only 3,000 men to hunt David through the mountains ; 
and when finally, after having been driven the whole breadth of his kingdom, he 
was killed, he had with him only a few feeble companies. 

David, early in his reign, established a permanent military organization, in 
which a sufficient number should always be in camp, while the remainder could 
be called out at any moment and assigned to their appropriate commands. We 
can best describe this military organization by using terms employed in our own 
day. 

He established a National Guard of 288,000 men. As this number was but 
about one-fifth of the male population above the military age, which among the 
Hebrews was twenty years, we cannot doubt that this organization was made up 
of all between the ages of twenty and twenty-five, thus answering almost pre- 
cisely to the Prussian Landwehr of the first enrollment. The guard was divided 
into twelve corps of 24,000 strong; each corps being called into active service 
one month in the year in time of peace. In time of war of course requisitions 
were made as troops were needed. The minor officers were appointed from 
the guard itself; but each corps when called into the field, either for training or 
actual service, was under the command of a general of tried courage and ability, 
belonging to a special military body pecuiiar to the Israelite kingdom. 

When David assumed the crown of Judah he had already gathered around 
him a select body of 600 men. This force was ever after kept up, and probably 
somewhat enlarged, under the name of the “Gibborim” or heroes, In course of 
time they were recruited from foreign adventurers, and were hence popularly 
known as the Cherethites and Pelethites. They constituted the special body- 
guard of David, and in origin and duties were like the “Swiss Guards” of 
France. The body-guard formed a brigade, divided into three regiments, each 
having a colonel and lieutenant-colonel, and each regiment was subdivided into 
ten companies, under captains. From these officers of the body-guard—mainly 
from the captains—were appointed the twelve generals over the corps of the 
army when called out. A captain of the body-guard thus ranked as a major- 
general in the National Guard ; just as with us there are captains in the regular 
army who rank as generals of volunteers. Thus a corps of militia were never 
sent into the field except under the command of an officer of the regular force. 
Abishai, a nephew of David, and the brother of Joab, was a lieutenant-colonel, 
and the son of Asahel, another brother of Joab, a captain in the body-guard. 
This National Guard, which made David by far the most powerful monarch be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Euphrates, was hardly felt as a burden upon 
the State. During his whole reign it was only once fully called out, and it was 
no hardship for a young man to spend one month of the year in camp in his own 
neighborhood and at his own expense. Besides the National Guard there was 
a force of some thousands of veterans, who, with the body-guard, constituted 
the standing army. Over the whole force, as commander-in-chief, was Joab. 

The kingdom of David, exclusive of the tributary territories, contained about 
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11,000 square miles ; being about as large as the State of Massachusetts or the 
kingdom of Belgium. its population, if the figures of the census as now stand- 
ing in the Books of Samuel and Chronicles, and as given by Josephus, are not 
erroneous, was not far from six millions—about equal to that of England under 
James II., or of Prussia under Frederick the Great. Considerable as was the 
kingdom of David in itself, it was much greater in comparison with the powers 
around it. Indeed, with the exception of Egypt, there was no powerful neigh- 
boring nation or kingdom with which Israel could come in contact. The Phi- 
listines, indeed, owing to their wealth, derived mainly from commerce, which en- 
abled them, like Carthage, to hire foreign mercenaries, were formidable enemies 
so long as war was not waged upon their own territories; but when David at 
length assailed them at home, they fell at a blow, as Carthage did when the Ro- 
mans carried the war into Africa. To the north and the east, Moab, Edom, Am- 
mon, and Syria as far as the Euphrates, were only tribes, not nations. We are 
apt to be misled by the word “kings,” used to designate the rulers of these 
tribes. Their position is precisely expressed by the Arabic “sheik” of the 
present day. Thus Abraham with but 318 men was an overmatch for the four 
confederate “kings,” who had just before overcome the five kings who ruled in 
the valleys near the lake of Sodom. We find expressly named thirty-one kings 
conquered by Joshua, whose joint dominions were less in extent than the State 
of Vermont. Twice indeed during the reign of David, a confederacy of these 
sheiks was formed—something like those set on foot by Pontiac and Tecumseh— 
which for a brief space appeared to threaten the kingdom of David. He himself 
regarded these leagues with contempt, as he sets forth in the second Psalm. 
The throne of David was never seriously imperilled except by the sudden coup 
@ état by which Absalom endeavored to prevent the succession, which he con- 
sidered rightfully his own, from being made over to the son of Bathsheba. 

The first war in which David was engaged after the defeat of the Philistines 
at Rephaim was with Moab. Of the occasion of this there is no record. The 
Moabites were a pastoral people dwelling beyond the limits of the land claimed 
by the Hebrews in virtue of the promise to Abraham. With a single slight ex- 
ception their relations with Israel had been friendly for almost five centuries. 
David’s own grandmother was Ruth the Moabitess;:and he had intrusted his 
parents to the hospitality of the king of Moab during his troubles with Saul. 
The story of the war itself is told in the Hebrew in just two words, to render 
which the English demands four: “ And he smote Moab.” David’s bloody 
vengeance is wholly unexplained. We are merely told that he put two thirds 
of his prisoners to death, and reduced the whole people to servitude. In default 


‘of any better reason, we may suppose that David’s anger was excited because 
the Moabites, incapable of making any serious resistance, had not at once yielded. 
In modern warfare instances are not wanting in which quarter has been denied 


to those who undertake to hold an untenable post. 

By the charter given to Abraham his descendants claimed the right to the 
whole country as far east as the Euphrates, though at the time of the conquest 
under Joshua they restricted their designs within much narrower limits. But 
gradually, and from time to time, the Hebrews pressed eastward, and at length 
during the early part of the reign of Saul their pioneers had reached the neigh- 
borhood of the great river. They were pushed back by the allied kings of 
Damascus and Zobah; and David fitted out a strong expedition “ to recover the 
border at the Euphrates.” He first encountered Hadadezer, king of Zobah, who 
was endeavoring to form a jénction with the king of Damascus. David won 
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an easy victory, capturing a large part of the hostile force. No mention is made 
of the slain, from which it may be inferred that the number was small. He then 
encountered the king of Damascus, who was utterly defeated, with a loss of 
22,000. The territory of Damascus was overrun, and garrisons placed in its 
principal places. 

From this brilliant campaign in the north David was summoned by evil tid- 
ings from the extreme south of his kingdom. The Edomites had broken out 
into war against him, and had gained considerable advantages. But David was 
by no means disheartened. Psalm Ix., composed at this time, reads almost 
like one of Napoleon’s electric addresses to his army. It opens with a full 
recognition of great reverses, which are ascribed not to the strength of the 
enemy, but to the withdrawal of the divine favor : 

O God, thou hast cast us off ; 

Thou hast scattered us ; thou hast been displeased : 

O turn thyself to us again, 

Thou hast made the land to tremble ; thou hast broken it: 
Heal the breaches thereof, for it shaketh. 

He then refers to the old promise that the people of Israel should possess 
the land of Canaan, using the names of two prominent places to designate the 
whole : 

God hath spoken in his holiness: 
“*T will rejoice ; I will divide Shechem, 
And mete out the valley of Succoth.”’ 

He then speaks exultingly of the strength of his own kingdom, which re- 
mained intact ; and touches scornfully upon Moab, which had been crushed at a 
blow, and predicts that Edom, notwithstanding its apparent successes, would 
share the fate of Philistia, which had little cause for congratulation at the final 
result of its contest with him: 

Mine is Gilead, and Manasseh is mine ; 

Ephraim is the strength of my hand; Judah is my lawgiver. 
Moab is my wash-pot ; over Edom will I yet cast my shoe. 
Philistia! hast thou triumphed because of me? 

Then follows a brief stirring appeal to his troops to capture Petra, the strong 
city of the Edomites, which must have thrilled through their ranks as did the 
summons to storm the heights of Jebus; closing with a confident assurance of 
the return of the divine favor, and of consequent success : 

Who will bring me into the strong city? 

Who will lead me into Edom? 

Wilt not thou, O God, who hadst cast us off; 

Even thou, O God, who didst not go out with our armies ? 
Do thou give us help; for vain is the strength of man. 
Through God shall we do valiantly ; 

For he it is who shall tread down our enemies. 

A fierce combat ensued in the Valley of Salt, in which Joab and Abishai 
routed the Edomites with a loss of 18,000 men. 

Petra, the strong city of Edom, accessible only by a narrow gorge which is 
hardly passable, fell without a struggle ; and David proceeded to “ cast his shoe” 
over Edom; that is, to reduce it to absolute subjection. The task was commit- 
ted to Joab, who was not the man to do his work negligently. For six months 
Joab harried the land, until, as is incidentally mentioned in 1 Kings xi. 15, “he 
had smitten every male in Edom,” with the exception of one prince of the blood 
royal, when he returned to Judea to celebrate the obsequies of the dead. 

A. H. GUERNSEY, 





SHAKESPEARE AS A PLAGIARIST. 


T has always seemed to me a very interesting matter to trace in the works 
I of those dramatists who immediately preceded Shakespeare some signs of 
the dawning of that splendid dramatic literature of which he was the chiefest and 
most resplendent star. The genius of Shakespeare is always so inexplicable, 
even to the most enthusiastic of his lovers—there is always something so won- 
derful in the fact that a boy from the provinces, meagrely educated, without 
money or powerful friends at court, should have come among the men of learn- 
ing and culture, the picked gentlemen of the schools, and apparently without 
effort have overtopped them all—that if by searching we could find out any aids 
to his genius, any sources for his inspiration, anything which would tend some- 
what to humanize or belittle his greatness, it would be a relief to human intellect 
and a comfort to human vanity. Looking at him in whatever light we may, his 
greatness baffles comprehension, so that we cannot wonder that some have gone 
mad trying to pluck out the heart of his mystery, and many others are ready to 
ascribe to Bacon, or to the whole united intellect of his age, the plays which 
stand all alone as his. 

I believe that nowhere else can we get so much light on Shakespeare’s meth- 
ods, on the careful industry and ingenious use of material which was united with 
and was a part of his genius, as in searching among the old plays and the works 
of writers who were chief in the literary world when Shakespeare first came up 
to London. Whether, as the story goes, he held horses outside the theatre 
doors or no, he was evidently a hanger-on at these places of amusement some 
time before he got a foothold there. He was poor, and it is not probable, how- 
ever ingeniously we argue for his scholarly attainments, that he had any opportu- 
nities for early culture at all comparable to those even of the least celebrated of his 
rivals. No doubt he had been an eager reader of all the books which the shop- 
man’s shelves of his native town afforded, or of all stray volumes which could be 
found in the packs of the travelling Autolycus who made Avon the scene of his 
exploits. The ancient chronicles, the popular ballads, the tales translated from 
Latin, French, and Spanish which the “ chap-books ” of the times made accessi- 
ble, were doubtless all food for his fancy. But his experience in the drama and 
its literature must all have come in the years between 1585 or ’86, when he first 
came up to London, and 1589, when probably he began first to write for the 
stage. 

At that time the leading dramatic writers were Kit Marlowe, Robert Greene, 
and George Peele. There were also Lyly, Nash, Lodge, and others who were 
well known as playwrights, but these three were the greatest and most noted. 
They were all men of genius, and all of dissolute and disreputable habits. In 
advantages of education and social position they were inferior to the group 
which surrounded Shakespeare at the time he had become a successful writer, 
of which Beaumont, Fletcher, and Ben Jonson were the leaders. Yet these ear- 
lier poets were by no means men of mean attainments, and were all of them 
Shakespeare’s superiors in scholarship. Marlowe was a graduate of Cambridge, 
and had translated Lucan and Ovid so justly that his translations of the latter 
poet were ordered to be publicly burned. Peele, although he appears to have 
been the jolliest and most incorrigible of ragamuffin scholars, was no less q 
scholar, and his “ Arraignment of Paris,” founded on the loves of Paris and 
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(Enone, follows closely the classic originals. Greene, better born and bred than 
either of the others, was a graduate of Oxford, and had travelled on the Conti- 
nent before beginning his literary career. 

All three, with other boon companions, spent their time principally in tav- 
erns, lived riotously, and died in accordance with their manner of living; but 
they were all men of such rare wits, and we owe them so much, not alone for what 
they achieved, but as forming part of that atmosphere of which Shakespeare was 
the outgrowth, that they become in many respects more interesting than those 
who followed them, and who are often, without reason, accounted greater than 
they. 

When poor Robert Greene was dying in his wretched lodging, in hungry, 
hopeless misery, ministered to only by those vile companions of his carousals, 
whose last offices to him show they had still some faint traces of womanliness 
and goodness left in their degraded forms, he wrote the tract called ‘“ Greene’s 
Groat’s Worth of Wit bought with a Million of Repentance,” in which occurs the 
oft-quoted sentence referring to Shakespeare. 

This tract was written partly as autobiography, partly as satire, and partly as 
sermon. It is all sermon now, Robert; a sermon ten times more eloquent and 
effective to those who happen to read it than thou ever couldst have intended. 
It is a tragedy, too, sadder than any of thine ever enacted at Globe or Black- 
friars, the soul's tragedy of misspent life and wasted genius. 

In this tract, after Greene has severally and affectionately addressed Mar- 
lowe, Nash, and Peele, exhorting them to repent, in a manner sufficiently ortho- 
dox, and which is, I fancy, perfectly sincere, he goes on in the following vein : 

“ Base-minded men, all of yee, if by my miserie yee bee not warned, for unto 
none of yee like mee sought these burrs to cleave; these puppets, I meane, that 
speake from our mouths, these anticks garnished in our colours. Is it not straunge 
that I, to whome they have all bin beholding, is it not strange that yee, to 
whome they have all bin beholding, shall (were yee in that case I am now) be by 
them at once forsaken? Yea, trust them not, for there is an upstart crow beau- 
tified by our feathers, that with his Tygres hart wrapt in a Player’s hide,* sup- 
poses he is as well able to bombaste out a blanke verse as the rest of you, and 
being an absolute Johannes Factotum, is ir his own conceit the only Shakescene 
in the country. Oh that I might entreate your rare wittes to be employed in 
more profitable courses, and let these Apes imitate your past excellencies and 
never more acquaynte themselves with your admired inventions.” 

It would seem from this as if it were a special grievance, already discussed 
among this group of Bohemian playwrights, that Shakespeare had gathered up 
some of their wasted riches to garnish his successful plays. It is hard to decide 
how much of the bitterness which Greene felt is deserved by Shakespeare, if in- 
deed any of it is deserved. Since Goethe’s day it is granted as one of the privi- 
leges, even as one of the marks of genius, to feed upon the thoughts of others, 
and transfuse their baser metals into gold by some rare alchemy, of which only 
the master spirits know the secret. If Shakespeare used some of his contempo- 
raries like squeezed oranges, we shall not complain; but if poor Greene and 
clever Marlowe and Peele, drunk and out at the elbows, should sometimes grow 
bitter over unappreciated genius, and complain that many a wise and witty con- 
ceit of theirs had gone to their more thrifty rival's profit, we cannot withhold 
from them the share of sympathy which seems their due. 

When we come to decide upon known cases in which they could accuse 
Shakespeare of plagiarism, we have only very slight data. Except Greene’s 


* , tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide.” —Aing Henry V1., Part 1/1., Ac 
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charming story of “ Pandosto,” which Shakespeare used as the basis of “ Win- 
ter’s Tale,” I cannot find a known work of Greene’s which he has drawn upon. 
Even in that case it is quite possible that Shakespeare did not dramatize “ Pan- 
dosto” till after Greene’s death, although I am strongly inclined to believe he did. 

“here is no mention of “ Winter’s Tale” till 1610; but if we rely on the men- 
tion of plays as the date of their production, we certainly depend on slight au- 
thority, which is generally incontrovertible simply because we have no other. I 
have read somewhere, however, that Greene revenged himself on Shakespeare 
for purloining some of the fancies of “ Pandosto,” by ridiculing the ignorance 
of geography he showed in his play. But did he suppose, if Shakespeare knew 
that Bohemia was land-locked (and why should he not have known it when 
Greene’s story was all the time under his eyes ?), that he cared a straw for that ? 
What is genius good for if it cannot make us forget such obstacles? It is the 
freight which his ships bear that interests us, and not the manner of their 
coming. If our doors open to such rare guests as Perdita and Florivel, and the 


worthy Camillo, shall we stop to speer about at their travelling accommoda- 


tions, or criticise the author of such creations, that he did not know what any 
vulgar map-maker could tell us? If Greene found comfort in laughing at him, 
let him do so. We can afford to pity Azm. 

Kit Marlowe is the first of the poets personally addressed by Greene. To 
examine into the exact nature of Shakespeare’s indebtedness to him, and the re- 
semblance between the two poets, would require a separate paper; but certainly 
there are few evidences that Shakespeare directly appropriated from him. Bar- 
abbas in the “Jew of Malta,” has been quoted as furnishing the suggestion for 
Shylock ; but the characters of the two men are widely different, and the Jew 
himself had been a part of the stock in trade of the playwrights, and was not the 
property of Marlowe when Shakespeare took him for his subject. The only 
lines in the “Jew of Malta” which remind us of Shylock are these of Barabbas : 

We Jews can fawn like spaniels when we please, 
And when we grin we bite; yet are our looks 

As innocent and harmless as a dove’s.  — 

I learned in Florence how to kiss my hand, 
Heave up my shoulders when they called me dog, 
And duck as low as any barefoot friar. 


And the speech of Barabbas— 
You have my goods, my money, and my wealth, 
And having all, ye can request no more, 
Unless your unrelenting, flinty hearts 
Suppress all pity in your stony breasts, 
And now should move you to bereave my life— 


has a resemblance to the pathetic cry of Shylock: 


Nay, take my life and all, etc. 


As for Marlowe’s “ Edward II.,” of which Schlegel, who has not been ready to 
admit much merit to the contemporaries of Shakespeare, says, “ I certainly imag- 
ine I can discover in it the feebler modei of Shakespeare’s earlier historical 
plays,” it does not resemble “ Richard II.,” to which the critics compare it, any 
more than the subjects of the two dramas resemble each other in history. ‘There 
is hardly anything more striking than the simiarity between the character and 
fate of the unhappy Edward II. and those of his equally ill-starred great-grand- 
son. English historical plays were fashionable too with other writers besides 
Marlowe, when Shakespeare was serving his apprenticeship to the drama, and 
he was more indebted to Holinshed for his material than to any of his brother 
poets. 
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The works of Peele and Nash, the other two poets exhorted by Greene, 
which have come down to us, show even less evidence of having been culled by 
Shakespeare than those of Marlowe. Thus when we examine in detail the 
works of the four, there is little to prove the justice of Greene’s accusations. 
Henry Chettle, who was also a play-writer, and a friend of all parties, apologizes 
for Greene’s harshness, and gives his testimony that Shakespeare was of “ de- 
meanor no lesse civil than he excellent in the quality he possesses.” But it is one 
thing to be popular among one’s friends, and another to be judged by one’s rivals. 

There is no doubt that William Shakespeare was a thrifty and politic man, 
who made the best use of all his advantages. I believe that in him occurred that 
rare union of the practical with the poetical and philosophic, which forms the 


rarest order of genius. 

At the time Shakespeare was manager of a theatre, there was a large stock 
of unprinted plays, many of them the usual ephemeral ornaments of the stage which 
were the property of the players or managers—sometimes also of the nobleman 


whose servants the company styled themselves. These plays were forbidden to 
be printed, lest they should become common and so pall on popular taste. Even 
the plays of Shakespeare were thus “stayed” from publication, and it is prob- 
able that to his own managerial thrift we owe this delay in preparing his works for 
the press, before his premature death made such a labor impossible. Ofthe MSS. 
which formed such a theatrical stock, Shakespeare became part owner when he 
purchased his share of the theatre; and it can never be ascertained how many 
such plays might have been indebted to a few rapid touches from his pen to 
keep the theatre running for a brief season, before they went into obscurity. Many 
of these have met the fate of waste paper long ago. Many were burned, per- 
haps, in the fire in which perished so many plays of Heywood, Chapman, and 
numberless other writers (what treasures may have gone to ashes there, it makes 
the heart ache to think of). A few, in which here and there the lines glow with 
the familiar fire which has made them immortal, are still found in editions of 
Shakespeare’s works, and those of other poets of his age. 

Take the old play of “ The Taming of the Shrew,” for instance, of which we 
have an ancient original, and compare it with Shakespeare’s own play. The two 
are exactly alike in conception, plot, and character. We can hardly tell, taking 
them scene by scene and line by line, where they differ, yet the difference zs im- 
measurable. It is the miracle of transfusion from glowing life channels into 
dry and withered veins. 

It has been conjectured that this old play was wholly or partly the work of 
Marlowe ; but I do not find any proof, except that in it occur some lines found 
in Marlowe's “ Faust.” There is no internal evidence to support the hypothesis. 
Marlowe is purely a tragic poet. His attempts at comedy are weak and forced, 
generally coarse, while “The Taming of the Shrew,” although a comedy of 
broad fun, is witty without grossness. Marlowe's verses, too, are more flowing 
and graceful than those of the old play. 1 should think it much more probable 
that Robert Greene might have written the whole of it. In it may be detected 
the frequency of foreign allusions, the singular, somewhat cramped style of versi- 
fication, and the same type of characters which distinguish Greene’s plays. 

Whether or no this play was first written by some of the less fortunate group 
of playwrights to which Greene belonged, it is very likely that among those which 
Shakespeare had rewritten and brought out as his own, there may have been 
some pieces of his rivals. With what bitterness then would they behold their 


own bantlings basking in the sunlight of public favor, while they stood unrecog- 
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nized out in the cold! What to them was the trick of genius by which the line 
so dead had been made to live? To them it was nothing but a line marred. It 
is said that Greene was the very first Engligh poet who ever wrote for bread. 
If, ia addition to his other miseries, he was obliged to sell his tragedy or comedy 
for the few shillings to pay for his dinner, and then see it adapted to the stage 
and brought out as the latest by Will Shakespeare, how his pickled herring 
must have choked him, and his Rhenish tasted bitter as gall, even while he tried 
to laugh it off in the brightest corner of the dingy tavern where his revels were 
held. Peele may have been a ragged philosopher, indifferent to fame or fortune 
if he could gull somebody out of a supper or a coat; but Greene and Marlowe 
suffered from other causes than empty cups and empty pockets. 

There are one or two mentions of an old play of “ Hamlet,” 
ten as early as 1587. Very likely it had been performed before Shakespeare came 
up to London. Ofall our losses in English literature, I most regret the loss of 
this old play. We have still the story of Hamblet on which both plays are 
founded ; but to have been able to follow the construction of “ Hamlet” step by 
step, beginning with the story, tracing it through the older play, and seeing it in 
its fullsymmetry in our own “ Hamlet,” seems to me the richest of lost pleasures. 

Malone, I believe, has supposed that Thomas Kyd was the author of this 
old play of “ Hamlet.” That cannot now be truly known, but certainly Shake- 
speare shows familiarity with Kyd’s plays, especially the “ Spanish Tragedy,” in 
which Burbage won his earlier laurels. In the last named play occurs the situ- 
ation similar to that presented in “ Hamlet,” of performing a play before the 
king, in which Jeronimo plots to kill some of the courtiers who take part in the 


b>?) 


play, that he may avenge his son’s murder. The piece ends with a general 


which was writ- 


slaughter which sweeps off as many characters as the last scene in “ Hamlet.” 
The villain in the “ Spanish Tragedy,” too, always suggests to me some of the 
smooth villainy of Iago ; and there are a few lines spoken by Isabella in Kyd’s 
play, which recall Macbeth’s speech to the physician, “ Canst thou minister toa 
mind diseased?” Isabella says : 
So that, you say, will purge the eye, 
And this the head? 


Ah, but none of them will purge the heart, 


And there’s no medicine left for my disease. 


There are two old plays of “ King John” and “ King Lier,” which must have 
been written soon after Shakespeare came to the metropolis, which he has liber- 
ally used in his own plays. It is not impossible that he himself may have had 
a hand in the “ King Lier,” as it was first written. The ending of this differs 
from Shakespeare’s version, and was of a sort to suit Mr. Thackeray, who avers 
that he always looks at the end of the novel he intends to read, to make sure 
it does not turn out badly. In this old play the lives of Lear and Cordelia are 
spared, they are restored to their thrones, and poetical justice is meted out to 
all the offenders. 

The other old play, “ John a Gaunt,” Henslowe mentions as having been the 
work of three different authors, Haughton, Hathaway, and Day. Shakespeare 
has taken them both as his models, with the same coolness with which he has 
appropriated “ The Taming of the Shrew,” and put them through the same won- 
derful transformation. 

There are tyo works of real merit, from which Shakespeare has borrowed 
materials for “ Romeo and Juliet ” and “ Measure for Measure.” One is Arthur 


Brooke’s poem of “ Romeus and Juliet,” and the other Whetstone’s tragedy of 
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“ Promos and Cassandra.” Both of these Shakespeare might have read when he 
was a boy dwelling on the banks of the Avon. In their turn both these poets 
have taken their plots from the Italian. It would seem sometimes, from the 
way in which the incidents of plays and novels were used over and over again, 
as if there were nothing new under the sun. 

Brooke’s poem is very charming to me. If it were not for the play which 
overshadows it, perhaps it might be famous even now. And Shakespeare, as is 
his custom, has adhered very closely to its plot. Some lines, too, are very simi- 
lar in the play and story. We often read ingenious speculative explanations of 
Shakespeare’s design in introducing Romeo in love with Rosalind. The evi- 
dent reason always seemed to me to be that Brooke had already done so in the 
poem which the great dramatist follows. It is unnecessary to say that Mercutio 


is almost wholly Shakespeare’s. He is merely hinted at in the poem in these 


lines : 
At one side of her chayre [at Capulet’s feast] her lover Romeo, 
And on the other side there sat one cal’d Mercut 0, 
A-eourtier that ache where was highly had in price, 
For he was courteous of his speeche and pleasant of device 
Even as a lyon would among the lambs be bolde, 


Such was among the bashful maydes Mercutio to behold. 

It would be interesting, if there were room for them, to quote the balcony 
and potion scenes from the poem, to see from what hints Shakespeare made his 
characters speak. The concealment of Romeo in the garden scene until he has 
overheard Juliet’s avowal of her love for him is Shakespeare’s own device, how- 
ever, and so is her exquisite apology and confession, after Romeo discovers 
himself. 

“Promos and Cassandra,” of which I have spoken above, is infinitely in- 
ferior to “ Measure for Measure,” and the plot differs in that Cassandra yields 
to the suit of the false Promos, and there is no Mariana in the old play to serve 
as a scapegoat. Yet the character of Cassandra is very sweet and lovable—a 
great deal more so than that of Isabella in “ Measure for Measure.” There is 
a little bit of flirtation in the first part of “ Promos and Cassandra” between 
Grimball, a serving man, and Dalia, a maid, which is quite like soudrefte acting 
in the modern theatre. But I believe the play never was a success, and Whet- 
stone afterwards made it into a story and put it in a volume of his prose works. 
Perhaps Shakespeare first found it there. 

It would be irksome to enumerate the works of his contemporaries from 
which Shakespeare has drawn some hints for the formation of his plots, and to 
add to them the various instances where his plays are founded on some old story 
laid up in his memory, perhaps, from the time of his boyhood. I cannot refrain 
from mentioning, however, Thomas Lodge’s story of “ Rosalynde,’ which, of 
all works of fiction, Shakespeare has followed most closely in his play “ As 
You Like It.” Lodge was a poet and dramatist till middle age, then turned 
physician, and afterwards died in London of the plague, on which he had 
written a famous treatise. Lodge found some suggestion for Rosalynde in an 
old, old poem called the “Coke’s Tale of Gamelyn,” which was once ascribed 
to Chaucer and included in the “ Canterbury Tales.’ But Shakespeare has so 
closely followed, even to the slightest detail, Lodge’s “ Rosalynde,” that it is 
probably the only foundation for the play of “ As You Like It.” It is the most 
exquisite work of fiction of that age which I have ever read. It has been said 
that Lodge wrote it on a voyage to the Canaries, and I fancy that may be true. 
All the romance of the tropics, with their shiny skies and moonlit waters, seems 
to have distilled itself into subtle droppings from the poet-writer’s pen. 
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It is not known if Lodge was jealous of the use to which Shakespeare put 
his novel. We fancy a novelist of our own day might feel very much obliged to 
Mr. Robertson, Tom Taylor, or Mr. Boucicault if they should make a successful 
acting version of any of their stories, even if it only ran for one season, and not 
for all time. But this seems to have been not at all the case in those days of 
the drama, All the group of playwrights which surrounded Shakespeare laid 
great stress on the originality of their plots. When Ben Jonson followed clas- 
sical models, as in “ Catiline” and “ Sejanus,” he adhered to them strictly ; but 
in his comedies there is an evident effort to invent the situations. The same 
thing is noticeable in Beaumont and Fletcher. When they were indebted toa 
story or a poem for their plot, they covered up as far as possible all traces of the 
original by changing the names and altering the incidents somewhat. Shake- 
speare boldly took incidents and characters unchanged from old stories, plays, 
or histories. There are only one or two of all his plays which cannot be traced 
directly to their sources. This was one of the respects, I fancy, in which Jon- 
son accused him of “lacking art.’ And this may have laid him open among his 
rivals to the charge of plagiarism which Greene’s attack has perpetuated. 

Certainly Shakespeare has often adhered to a stupid model with a tenaci- 
ty which surprises us, and which seems sometimes to mar his own work. In 
some cases, where he has attempted to complicate and enlarge the plot, he has 
done this by reduplicating the incidents already before him, instead of inventing 
new ones. On the other hand, it will be seen that it is simply the plot which he 
borrows, and rarely the thought or expression ; and that, as in the old play of 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” of which he has made the largest use, there is 
scarce a line the same. So in “ Pandosto” and “ Rosalynde,” from which he 
has borrowed the incidents and characters, he has invested them with a life- 
fulness and given the personages of the story a charm of speech which the writ- 
ers of the fictions never dreamed of. 

We may conclude, then, that the genius of the dramatist is of a three-fold 
nature. To be perfect and unrivalled, he must be poet, dramatist, and fiction- 
writer in one. As the poet and dramatist, Shakespeare stands greatest among 
those of his own and all other ages and countries. What other writer has pro- 
duced such men and women as have lived and moved for three centuries to the 
music of his immortal verse—who walk like mortals and who speak like gods? 
But in the power of the novel-writer we believe our Titan poet to have been 
lacking. His characters are the creatures or the controllers of circumstances 
which existed for them, and which he did not originate. Perhaps, indeed, the 
want of this one power augmented the power of the dramatist. For are not real 
men and women developed, as the genius of Shakespeare engendered Macbeth 
and Hamlet, by the workings of a destiny, of which the plan is not theirs, and 
which they only partly control ? 

Nothing is more certain than that Shakespeare’s contemporaries did not ap- 
preciate or understand him. The very characteristics which to us enhance his 
greatness, would seem to them failures in art, ignorance of method, and faults 
which showed his want of the learning of the universities. Yet, in spite of 
Jonson’s pedantic carping and Greene’s bitterness, he was one of the most pop- 
ular dramatists of the age which comprehended him least. And time, the old 


justice which tries all men’s values, has given a higher verdict than even the 
most generous of his contemporaries. Now, we see this figure, standing out in 
his century grand and colossal, while the poets who criticised or envied him 
sleep guietly in unremembered graves. 


ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON, 
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THE PLOT OF RESTORATION. 

A MONTH of desperate sorties to break 
loose from his toils, a month of adroit par- 
leys to secure better terms, a month of 
stealthy intrigue to bring back the Empire, 
have ended in Bazaine’s surrender. View- 
ing his capitulation as a political device, the 
French cry “Treachery!” But how can they 
blame Bazaine for dallying with the Bona- 
partes? He is the type of the self-seeking 
soldier, not of the soldierly patriot ; in am- 
bition, ability, and audacity he is more Bo- 
naparte than the Emperor himself. He was 
in great part a creation of Napoleonism— 


the ideal soldier of the Second Empire; 
and under it he had risen from chef de batail- 
Jon to marshal, learning by experience that 
the French conscript may carry his baton in 
his knapsack. Grateful and hopeful, what 
wonder that he clung to the dynasty? Still, 
he seems to have tried several other plans 
before tampering with the cause of the Em- 
pire, first stipulating that his troops should 
be released from parole in three or six 
months, and then that the regular garrison 
should hold Metz after the surrender of his 


ownarmy. Selfish soldier as he is, Bazaine’s 


scheme of imperialistic restoration shows 
an adroit, far-reaching sagacity. The in- 
stinct of an indomitable spirit is to turn dis- 
aster to account, compelling even the fates 
to serve him. Bazaine sought to do what 
Johnston did at Raleigh in 1865, namely, to 
make his capitulation a political schenie of 
reconstruction. But, foreseeing that the Re- 
public would either reject the only terms he 
could obtain, or, accepting them, would rob 
him of personal glory by being itself the 
treaty-making authority, it only remained for 
him to intrigue for the Empire, to which 


gratitude and hope alike bound him, and 


which, being politically dead, would owe to 
him alone its resurrection. Add to this that 
he must have keenly felt that the soldier of 
the Republic was not Bazaine, but idolized 
Trochu; that his own fame was already 
eclipsed by the commandant of Paris ; and 
that to surrender without putting an end to 
the war was to obliterate the name of Ba- 
zaine as thoroughly as that of MacMahon 
from popular remembrance. But whatever 
the motives of the Marshal, the French na- 


tion is disgraced if it accepts its discarded 
Emperor as the price of peace. Can it so 
soon forget that the Metz which has just fall- 
en was, three months ago, Napoleon’s base 
for the “invasion of Germany”? It was 
from Metz that he sent to dismayed Paris on 
the morning of August 7, ‘‘ My communica- 
tions with Marshal MacMahon have been 
interrupted. I am going to place myself in 
the centre of the position.” Zand my, indeed ! 
Poor France! With such a “centre,” what 
wonder that her arc of frontier defence in- 
stantly crumbled ! 

In the dénouement of “Barbe Bleue” 
Count Oscar exclaims: “ Voila une partie 
vigoureusement engagée ! oli tout cela nous 
ménera-t-il? Je l’ignore absolument—mais 
quwimporte? c’est en ne sachant jamais om 
Jallais moi-méme que je suis arrivé a con- 
duire les autres.’ Napoleon is a Count 
Oscar, whose qualification for conducting a 
foreign war seems to be his total inability to 
hold his own throne. It was by never know- 
ing whither he went himself that he arrived 
He 
was chosen President, apparently, because 
of his mad and abortive attempts on the 
throne ; and the hero of Boulogne and Stras- 
bourg was well fitted to guide armies to 
glory at Forbach and Sedan. He is a me- 
chanical soldier and a pedant, having a taste 
for the art of war, but void of inspiration ; 
and his genius is evidently suited to battles 
in miniature, Saarbriick, which was 
neither complex nor gigantic. On 
fields, whith no enemy in sufficient force to 
derange his closet tactics, comfortably setting 
his squadrons in array, he makes the heavens 
but 
with 400,000 men to take care of, one half 


to the dignity of conducting others. 


like 
such 


thunder above his roaring batteries ; 


get cornered for surrender at Metz and the 
other half at Sedan, 

“They that take the sword,” says the 
Scripture, “shall perish by the sword ”—at 
Na- 
poleon gave himself out as a soldier, and so 
deserved his fate; for a Czesar who begins 
a war of conquest is only tolerable when he 


least if they don’t know how to use it. 


displays soldiership or wins battles ; but as 
Napoleon III. did neither, he had already 
lost his crown at Woerth, before he threw 
down the sceptre at Sedan. 
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The King of France, with forty thousand men, 
Marched up a hill—and so marched down again ; 
but when the remnants of MacMahon’s 40,- 
ooo marched down the slope of Woerth, Na- 
poleon was already no king of France, and 
his “I go to place myself in the centre of 
the position ” filled Berlin with derision and 
Paris with disgust. If the Prince of Wales 
should wield, in time, the baton of the Duke 
of Cambridge, we naturally may await un- 
speakable blunders from the new field-mar- 
shal; but Napoleon professed to be the 
great soldier among European sovereigns. 
He had studigd the campaigns of Czesar and 
Charlemagne, only to be beaten by the de- 
scendants of those Germans whom these 
Latin heroes had conquered. He inherited 


the “Ideas of Napoleonism” and com- 
mented on what “the Emperor used to 
say”; but he quenched the glory of Jena at 


Sedan. He had written much on the mili- 
tary art, and was so ignorant of the military 
condition of the nation which he governed, 
as to despairingly mutter, after Haguenau, 
“On m’atrompé.” He had compiled a trea- 
tise on artillery, of which arm he had made 
a specialty for thirty years; but he con- 
fessed to his conqueror, after Sedan, “ Your 
artillery won everything—it is the finest in 
the world.” He ruled over a great military 
nation, and in his address of 1848, which 
contained the words “I pledge my honor to 
leave to my successor, at the end of four 
years, liberty intact,” he had also said, “ In- 
deed, when a man has the honor to be at 
the head of the French nation, there is an in- 
fallible way to succeed, and that is to desire 
to do so”; but he has brought French pres- 
tige to a lower ebb than it had touched 
since Louis XII. Perhaps Napoleon per- 
suaded himself to direct the German cam- 
paign on the theory that, as Zisca’s drum 
was to strike terror to the enemy, when Zis- 
ca’s self was dead, so the Prussians might 
be scared by the empty name of Napoleon, 
when no Napoleonism was there. 

This is the leader for whose restoration 
intrigue has been busy at Berlin, London, 
and Versailles. We cannot aver that his 
restoration is impossible, for it seems to be 
the fate of France to be drawn at intervals 
into the vortex of Napoleonism, cast out 
again, and then drawn in afresh. The odds 
are that the poor little hero of Saarbriick 
(about whom, by the way, most popular wit 
has been as nauseating as it was unjust) 
will one day find himself at the head of 
France, either as President or as Emperor, 
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or, in Napoleonic fashion, by turns as both. 
One would think the French have had 
enough of Napoleonic ideas ; but if the first 
Napoleon could come back in triumph from 
Elba, and the third from Ham, why may not 
Napoleon IV, return in glory from Saar- 
briick ? “ Saarbriick,” we can almost hear 
the typical Frenchman say, “was a rather 
mesquine affair, if you will, but it was the 
only victory we had, after all”; and so the 
little Prince, who early learned the lesson of 
life’s misfortunes on that field, may one day 
find it a stepping-stone to the throne of 
France. I confess, too, that I think worse 
might befall the country than the simple 
regency of Eugénie, that brave and high- 
spirited woman, who has shown herself an 
Empress in fact as well as in name, and has 
displayed a character superior to circum- 
stances, 

But in taking the Prince and the regent 
France takes with 
Spanish added to Corsican theories, together 
with the whole train of courtiers and court 
influences that have cursed and crushed the 
Second Empire. As for Napoleon IIL, if, in 
this nadir of its prestige, France can again 
content itself with 
peror when it could possess a true soldier- 


Bonapartism afresh, 


that sham soldier-em- 


president in Trochu, or a choice of soldier- 
kings in the house of Orleans, it deserves, 
and probably will receive, a second thrash- 
ing from Germany, and a worse. 

Danger to Prussia is almost as certain as 
disgrace to France, upon the forcible restora- 
tion of Napoleon. Such a restoration by 
the arms of Prussia, against the will of the 
French people, would breed a revolution in 
South Germany at least, for there the people 
hate Napoleon more than they love King 
William. 
triumphs in the field, the German Liberals 


Indeed, despite their glorious 


have more than once been keenly cut during 
the war. The annexation of French lands 
by conquest, without the consent of the 
The 
King’s greediness of personal and family 


governed, is a blow to liberal ideas. 


glory, in his despatches, in place of lavish- 
ing generous tribute on his heroic troops, is 
another cutting thing. Though the laugh 
has all been on one side, I think there is a 
fair parallel between King William’s “ Our 
Fritz” despatches and Papa Napoleon’s tele- 
gram about “ Louis.” Soldiers are forgot 
that sovereigns may praise illustrious sons, 
“A great victory has been won by our 
Fritz,” is the King’s constant crow ; and all 
the glory (save that awarded to Providence, 
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whom the devout King never forgets) is in- 
tentionally focussed on the monarch and his 
son, while old Steinmetz is packed off to 
Posen, and the Prince Royal is left behind 
at Metz—which place, however, he has had 
the good luck to reduce before his cousin, 
the Crown Prince, had fired a shot at Paris. 
Even the great Moltke has never been men- 
tioned in the King’s messages, though to 
omit his name is like playing “ Hamlet” 
with the part of the Prince left out. Indeed, 
on arriving at Paris, the King sent back 
word to Berlin, “I go to assume command 
in person,” which might be as amusing as 
Napoleon’s “I am going to place myself in 
the centre of the position,” except that we 
all know that wherever the King goes a cer- 
tain “chief of staff” goes with him. Bis- 
marck told the soldiers who thanked him for 
Sedan, “Thank the King and General 
Moltke”; but the King thanks himself and 
Fritz and Providence. 

Again, it is noted with displeasure by some 
of the German people (as I chance to learn 
through Bavarian letters) that the King, from 
first to last, has sent all his despatches to the 
Queen. He never once has begtn.a message 
of victory with the inspiring words, “ To my 
people!” So slight a courtesy would have 
been magnificent, but the stern old apostle 
of “divine right” has not conceded it. All 
these, however, are trifles ; but if, moved by 
sympathy with autocracy, King William 
should ever seek to use German bayonets to 
force Napoleon III. back upon the throne 
of France, against the will of the French 
nation, German republicanism, springing to 
life, would level the house of Hohenzollern in 
common dust with the house of Bonaparte. 


BLIND LEADERS OF THE BLIND. 
At this stage of the war, France, calling 
out all her vast resources, displays a prodi- 


gious fecundity of bad generals ; and were 


her other means as measureless she might 
supply material for capitulations till the 
crack of doom. The staff service is a farce, 
and “surprises ” are the rule ; after each de- 
feat come rumors of sawdust shells and 
sanded powder, of defective rifles, undeliv- 
ered orders, false maps, errors in manceuvre, 
the use of cavalry where infantry was needed, 
and of infantry for cavalry. Officers inside 
of Paris devote their minds to barricades, 
and officers outside of Paris to black flags. 
“ Your army had the discipline,” said Na- 
poleon to the King at Bellevue, “ which 
mine has recently lacked”; but that was a 


fault in the organization, which lacked a 
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master-mind. “The French Emperor,” 
said De Tocqueville, on the eve of the 
Crimean war, “does not understand details, 
He may order things to be done, but will 
not be certain whether the proper means 
have been taken. He does not know, in- 
deed, what these means are. He does not 
trust those who do. A war which would 
have tasked all the power of Napoleon, and 
of Napoleon’s ministers and generals, is to 
be carried on without any master-mind to di- 
rect it, or any good instruments to execute it.” 

People recall this language in observing 
the wretched “instruments” which France 
is reduced to employ. The French minis- 
ters and the French generals have foolishly 
underrated the enemy. The various people 
who have dabbled with the War Bureau 
since Marshal Neil’s death, have known 
about as much of the French army (except 
ot its contracts) as Secretary Cameron did 
But the republic is as short of 
To match Von 


” 


of ours. 
great men as the empire. 
Roon it produces Cremieux, and reinforces 
him with Gambetta, who seems to be a sort 
of French Stanton, intrepid, tireless, boiling 
over with energy and enthusiasm, and meas- 
ureless in a confidence which we might as 
well be frank about and style ignorant cre- 
dulity, the more especially as he is so confi- 
dent of resisting Krupp’s guns by street- 
barricades. At this writing, the trio of 
Tours, Cremieux, Glais-Bézoin, and Gambet- 
ta, are announcing that “ Metz was a virgin— 
but for Bazaine—to the contamination of the 
foreigners,” and that “we have determined 
not to allow the republic to capitulate, within 
and without ’—with much more that makes 
us put the three statesmen of Tours on 
a par with the three tailors of Tooley street, 

From the first the French nation seems 
Blind 
leaders of the blind—they have fallen to- 
Ollivier’s eyes were 


to have been led by crazy people. 


gether into the ditch. 
only opened by the downfall of his ministry. 
Gramont, ten days before the war-clouds 
rose, wanted to reduce the army, “ because 
the treaty of Prague made peace sure with 
Germany.” Palikao, to judge from his mys- 
terious hints in the Corps Legislatif, begat 
the grand strategic march into the cud de sae 
of Sedan. To match Moltke, as chief-of- 
staff, France displayed the great General Le 
Boeuf, the man of the moustache—the Gen- 
eral Boum of the war, who needs not a Ho- 
mer but an Offenbach to celebrate him ; and 
it is part of the history of this tragedy-farce 
that when news of the disaster at Woerth 
sent from headquarters at 


was general 
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Metz, there was added, in a final sentence, 
as if to counterbalance all the bad tidings, 
“The major-general (7. ¢. Le Boeuf) is at the 
front”! 
“surprised” at Woerth, was so overcome 


Again, De Failly, having been 


as to subsequently “overlook” and inadver- 
tently leave behind, according to Palikao, a 
trifle of 100 field-pieces at Chalons ; shortly 
after which exploit he was again surprised 
To an officer of 
the same stamp Napoleon must refer, when 
he telegraphs, Aug. 14: “ The army com- 
menced to cross to the left bank of the Mo- 
selle this morning. Our advance guard had 
no knowledge of the presence of the enemy. 
When half our army had crossed over, the 


, 


and routed near Sedan. 


Prussians suddenly attacked in great force.’ 

The republic, to supply the place of these 
and similar worthies, has produced Roche- 
fort, the great chief of barricades ; Victor 
Hugo, a kind of volunteer engineer, who 
proposed to “fill the Paris sewers with 
powder” and blow up the city on his own 
responsibility rather than let the Prussians 
in; Esquiros, a supernumerary Gambetta ; 
Jules Favre, who is only eloquent, and that 
in a land where rhetoric is spun by the*yard 
like cotton at Lowell—so that, if France 
could have been saved by grace of meta- 
phor, Jules Favre, George Sand, Hugo, 
Louis Blanc, Gambetta, and About would 
have already saved it a million times over. 
There is Cluseret, chattering and shrieking 
like the rest—a mischievous malcontent, 
whose forte is sedition, and whose bump of 
self-conceit seems sufficiently monstrous to 
be pronounced a freak of nature, and yet 
he was offered a very high command. We 
find, too, at Paris, such brigade or battalion 
commanders as Gustave Flourens, who is 
said to have made it a condition of his fight- 


ing that his troops should be armed with 
improved breech-loaders, and should not be 
What soldiers ! 


—or rather, not “ what soldiers,” for several 


opposed to superior forces. 


of these nondescript people reject the title— 
but what patriots ! since on this epithet they 
plume Imagine Winkelried 
objecting to throw himself on the Austrian 


themselves. 


spears, unless he had a big spear of his own 
or a cuirass; Warren refusing to fight at 
Bunker Hill without a corporal’s chevrons ; 
Leoni 


lhermopylae—these are the travesties 


las complaining of superior numbers 


proposed by such Paris “ patriotism.” 


Outside of Paris, in those bodies known 
as the “Army of the North,” the “ Army 
of the Seine,” the “ Army of the Loire,” 


the “ Army of Lyons,” there seems to be 
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a supply of the same kind of officers. One 
of them has always been unnamed, in a 
mysterious circumlocution, as “The Gen- 
eral commanding the 15th Corps ”—though, 
as he has regularly been defeated, his name, 
I admit, is of less consequence. There is, 
again, a General Palladines, commanding 
the Army of the Loire, who, according to 
the ocean telegraph, has issued an order 
“declaring that he will shoot soldiers guilty 
of insubordination, and asking the men to 
shoot him if he fails in his duty.” Nor 
must we omit Garibaldi, the hero ot Aspro- 
monte, who has come, red shirt and all, to do 
good tothe France that so lately despitefully 
used and persecuted him—though unhappily 
he cannot fail to do more harm than good, 

But the people are delighted with any- 
their 
They lionize poor Mr. Washburne 


body who will put a shoulder to 
wheel. 
at Paris, weep for joy around Garibaldi at 
Tours, are wrought into “ immense excite- 
ment” by the mountebank Train at Mar- 
seilles, and we are told even that a young girl 
of Tours “is creating the most intense ex- 
citement by imitating the example of Joan 
d’Arc. 


have joined her standard.” This, too, while 


Hundreds of enthusiastic persons 


Julia Ward Howe is rallying women in be- 
half of peace. They invoke the elements— 
not only “ the stars in the courses” to fight 
against Prussia, but the rinderpest to make 
those raids on German cattle which their gen- 
erals fail to make; the dysentery to ravage 
the au- 
tumn rains ; the freezing nights—in a word, 
Corporal Debility and General Jack Frost. 

There are splendid contrasts to this uni- 
But 
ev- 


the German camps otherwise so safe ; 


formity of bad French generalship. 
fortune has been against 
erything. Such soldiers as the 
Duke d’Aumale, the Count of Paris, and the 
Duke of Chartres, have been kept from the 


France in 
Orleanist 


service of both the empire and the republic ; 
such soldiers as Canrobert and Changarnier 
have not had independent commands, and 
have served where there was little scope 
for skill or genius; above all, the early 
blunders of the campaign, which brought 
on the surrender of Sedan, Strasbourg, and 
Metz, in taking from France 300,000 veteran 
12,000 of 
With such a drain, France 
may well be at the mercy of bad generals, 


soldiers, took also not less than 


her best officers. 


But fortune has so far relented as to leave 
to her her greatest captain; for Trochu, 
though yet to be tried by the stern rule of 
success as to his greatness, has shown himself 


every inch a soldier, PHILIP QUILIBET, 
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CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

From Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & Ha- 
felfinger of Philadelphia we receive “‘ South- 
land Writers”—a work in two volumes, 
whose typographical finish and execution 
would do credit to the most renowned press 
in the country. The nature of the work is 
explained, as indeed it is necessary 1t should 
be, by its full title: “Southland Writers. 
Biographical and Critical Sketches of the 
Living Female Writers of the South, With 
Extracts from their Writings. By Ida Ray- 
mond.” 

Mr. Charles Dimitry contributes a some- 
what elaborate introduction, in which he 
comments upon the slender encouragement 
given to Southern literature “in that sec- 
tion,” and finds it strange that “those who 
would fain have been the high priests and 
votaries of a literature which would have 
done honor to the South should have failed 
to establish in that section a distinctive lit- 
erature at least equal in its works and influ- 
ence to that of the North.” “ This curious 
anomaly,” adds Mr. Dimitry, “has often 
been made the subject of comment.” 

Without for a moment questioning the 
high ability of those who would fain have 
been the high priests and votaries of the 
literature specified, we must respectfully 
differ from Mr. Dimitry as to the existence 
of the anomaly he qualifies as “curious.” 

We can see none, and, moreover, believe 
that such riddle as there may be in it is one 
easily read. Nor can we agree with Mr. 
Dimitry in attaching any blame in the matter 
to Southern publishers. Publishers South, 
as well as publishers North, undertake en- 
terprises and print books on very much the 
same principles, and their governing test 
question in accepting or refusing manu- 
scripts for publication is the familiar and 
practical formula, *‘ Will it pay?” As to 
the causes impelling them to reply way so 
generally in some parts of the country, and 
to answer yea so frequently elsewhere, we 
do not care here to discuss them. Concern- 
ing Southern periodical literature, Mr. Dim- 
itry possesses more accurate means of in- 
formation than we could possibly obtain, 
and we are, therefore, not prepared to 
dispute his assertion that “magazines and 


periodicals without number have been pub 
lished in the South—have continued for a 
while, and when finally, so to say, found 
out, have perished miserably. Their epitaph 
may well be written: Died of an indisposi- 
tion to disburse, and of an infliction of im- 
mature intellect.” 

Miss Raymond appears to have devoted 
much time and industry to the preparation 
of the biographies of her “Southland Wri- 
ters,” who number one hundred and fifteen, 
Of these, ninety-seven are stated to be of 
Southern, nine of Northern, and four of 
foreign birth, The cases of Northern origin 
are usually stated apologetically, thus : “‘Al- 
though of Northern birth, Mrs, T. is South- 
ern by,” etc., and “ Mrs, C. is a Northerner 
by birth, but having been associated with 
the South,” etc.; or deprecatively, thus: 
“Though connected by ties of kindred with 
many of the oldest and best families in 
Louisiana, and thoroughly imbued with the 
tastes, sentiments, and ideas of Southern 


society, she was by birth and education a 
Northerner.” 

Many of Miss Raymond’s biographical 
sketches contain incidents quite interesting 
either as personal histories or from the con- 
nection of their subjects with prominent 


characters or events. Specially noticeable 
is the very large proportion of these South- 
land writers who boast of aristocratic and 
even noble descent. The number descended 
from the best families, and from “the most 
Sur- 


distinguished, families ” is very large. 
passing the ordinary cases of “ pure Revolu- 
tionary stock,” or “representatives of an- 
cient families of Virginia,” we meet witha 
lady “descended from titled families on 
both sides.” Of an authoress whose maid- 
en name was Blaney we are told, “ Her pa- 
ternal grandfather belonged to the Irish no- 
bility, and her maternal ancestor was of 
France.” In sucha case, any reference to 
“The Peerage’ Of 
another lady we learn with some surprise, 
that she is “by birth related to the best and 
noblest families in the Old Dominion—a 
fact she has never forgotten, but has care- 
fully kept her escutcheon clean in all the 
vicissitudes of a varied life.” The mother of 
another “ boasts a long line of English an- 


? 


would be superfluous. 
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cestors, whose generations extend far, far 
back to the mother country.” We pre- 
sume that here the nobility of the “ ances- 
tors” is understood, and must be accepted 
without any aid from Burke or Debrett—as 
also in an instance where we are told that 
“ High blood runs in the veins of this gifted 
lady.” But the nobility is not always Eng- 
lish and inferential, for we find it in at least 
one case American and clearly defined, 
thus: “ As a lady of birth and culture, as a 
littérateur of taste and genius, as a native 
Southerner and true, unwavering ‘ daughter 
of the Confederacy,’ as the wife of a gallant 
officer—Captain—of Hood’s Texas Brigade, 
Mrs. D.’s patent of nobility is clear and un- 
mistakable.” 

Far from us be the captious and carping 
spirit that would suggest genealogical diffi- 
culties in any of these cases. Nevertheless, 
here is one which transcends doubt and dis- 
cussion: “ Mrs, F.’s birth and education are 
the best the country affords. 
and Mrs. F., aside from being a ‘ born poet,’ 
is a ‘born’ lady. She knows it as well.” 

If there be truth in the old saying, “‘ Hand- 
some is that handsome does,” why is it not 
clear that “noble is that noble does”? 
We presume this to have been the defini- 
tion of nobility in Miss Raymond’s mind, 
when she gave the following description of 
one of her Writers: 

“A true daughter of the Old Dominion, 
a fair representative of its gay grace, its cor- 
dial hospitality, its love of luxury, and its 
indomitable pride, she possesses a noble 
nature ; full of generous emotions and fine 
impulses ; turning away from all wrong ; 
not so mnch, perhaps, because of the wick- 
edness of wrong, but because wrong im- 
plies something low and mean.” 

Although the ancestry of another fair 
writer consisted, on the paternal side, of 
mere “ respectable farmers,” “ she boasted 
of descent from Monsieur Fean Facques 
Marie René de Motteville Bernard, an early 
émigré to the colonies, driven from France 
by political disabilities.” It is further re- 
corded that Monsieur J. J. M. R. de 
Motteville Bernard “married in Virginia, 
and lived on his wife’s estates on the James 
river.” 

But none of the ladies mentioned in the 
work before us at all approach in unlimited 
resources of nobility the authoress men- 
tioned at page 677 as “descended from 
an ancient English family, who traced their 
blood back to a ducal reservoir”! 


oela nascitur, 
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Independently of the adventitious aids of 
aristocratic birth and noble descent, these 
biographies of “ Southland Writers” pre- 
sent some strongly marked characters. The 
writer of the “ Household of Bouverie”— 
a novel which, we are assured, “ may chal- 
lenge comparison with any novel, American 
or English, in originality, style, and dic- 
tion,” and which “one can think of com- 
paring only with the works of great mas- 
ters ””—is thus spoken of: 


She feels profoundly or not at all. Matters that 
fret and disturb, or interest lighter natures, do not 
move her. She passes over them with calm, icy in- 
difference. The majority of people bore her ; though 
she is kind to all of God’s creatures, few interest her 
much. . . . She is always conscious of her own value in 
God’s universe, in the presence of humanity; though 
she kneels low enough before the Creator. This 
gives her an equipoise and tranquillity of manner, 
which is soothing and full of repose. One feels how 
strong she is, and yet so gentle; a strong, fertile 
tropical nature, never weak, rarely cold, always crea- 
tive, and emanating sensuous vitality at every breath. 
. . . Hersarcasm is withering, scathing, annihilating ; 
her wit, keen, brilliant, polished, lithe, and skilful 
as the curved scimetar of Saladin. She wields no 
battle-axe, but her victims never breathe again after 
one of her seemingly careless death-strokes. We 
have never known any one bold enough to strike her 
shield a second time in these tourneys; but it is 
really very charming to witness such “ cunning of 
fence,”” and one enjoys the rencontre greatly as a 
spectator, 


Miss M. is described as “a thorough 
Southern woman,” having 


that intensity of character that distinguishes those 
women of the South who are truly representatives of 
their section. By ancestry and nativity a South 
Carolinian—her father and mother both having been 
born in that State—it is not strange that Miss M. 
should possess that self-consciousness of the Caro- 
linian which, carried in the persons of statesman into 
the political arena of the country, has done so much 
to mould the public opinion of the South, and, in- 
deed, of Democrats everywhere. Reared in that 
fierce school of States’ Rights which admits of no 
parleying and no compromise, it would not be singu- 
lar to find one embodying in herself all the proud 
traditions of her State, giving to the cause which in 
South Carolina partakes almost of the sanctity of a 
religious creed her enthusiastic reverence. As the 
French would say, ¢@ va sans dire. ‘This, however, 
in passing. 

Of one fair writer we are told that, “ mi- 
mosa-like, she has shrunk from the ordeal of 
publication.” Of another we read: “ Her 
manners are fascinating—not indeed free 
from that auteur peculiar to high-bred 
Southern women ; but she commands with- 
out repulsing.” 

Mrs. , we are informed, “ ignores mere 
verbiage in expression; each word has its 
corresponding idea, and—to use a homely 
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but it seems to me expressive phrase—her 
writings contain no words or phrases thrown 
in for stuffing.” 

Decidedly the most striking and original 
personal sketch in these volumes-is that of 
Mrs. Mary E. Tucker of Georgia. We cite 
a portion of it as serving the double pur- 
pose of a specimen of Southland composi- 
tion, and a most remarkable model of auto- 
biography. The italics are as in the orig- 
inal : 

Yes! seven cities claimed the honor of being the 
birthplace of the 
dead. 1, wh 
born in three S¢ates, not to speak of countless num- 
bers of cities. 


GrorGia, State of my adoption—the Empire State 
} 


immortal “ Homer” a/fer he was 


» am still living, have the credit of being 


of the South! proud would I have been had thy red 
hills given me birth; but—I was not born there. 
New York, because Staten had the honor 


of being the birthplace of my noble father, whose 


ancestors, the Huguenots, left France of their devo- 
tion to a prix thinks that I should have been 
born there: I was not. 

ProviDENCE, 


mother’s nativity, 


Ruope Isranp, the place of my 
intends claiming me upon the plea 
*e Ingenuity and perseverance: but 
—I was not born there. Rhode Island is too small a 
State to claim me. 


My father 
says that Cahaba, Alabama, is the place of my nativity. 


That I was born, is an undeniable fact. 


Posterity may wish to know in what year the light 


of my genius burst upon the world. My enemies 


ear forty years of age; 


ronounce me somewhere n 
I do not 


I 
my friends declare look a day over twenty. 
Our family Bible was destroyed by the Yankee or 


negro incendiaries during the late “rebellion”; I 


use the word “1 
REBEL, and I 


I choose to tell my ag 


Ss) 


bellion”’ sarcasticaily, for I was a 
] 


glory to own it; therefore, unless 
2, posterity will never be the 
wiser. , : ‘ ‘ , ° . ‘ , 
My father! It is said I am especially fond of gen- 
Why should I not be? 


iging all men by him—my stand- 


tlemen. My father was a 


gentleman ; and ju 
urd of a true, honorable, noble image of the Almighty’s 
masterpiece —how can [ keep, if simply out of re- 


spect for my father, from loving his sex ? 


I suppose I must have been a very precocious child, 
for I that I read the 
and the ‘Arabian Nights’ } 
made love to my father’s clerks, before I was six years 
old. 

The sister of my stepmother married Col. Robert 
White Smith, of Mobile. Mrs 


years a ft} t } } 


- ‘ wn ' , 
know Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ 


itertainments,”’ and 


Smith was, a few 
o, one of the most beautiful ladies I ever saw, 
and is stiil very lovely. 
“Mrs Tucker,” we are informed at page 
399, “has been a 
contributing regularly to ‘The 
* Ledger,’ and New York 
Her latest ambitious effort was 
Mark M. Pomeroy.’” 

As the preface to “ Southland Writers ” 


informs us that 


most industrious writer, 


other 


“in the preparation of these 
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volumes, prominence has been given to 
those who were contributors to Confederate 
journals, 
ing in the specimens furnished a hot gush 


” 


we are not disappointed in find- 


of seething enthusiasm—even yet more ar- 
dent than Southern sun usually makes it 
in that section. As might naturally be ex- 
pected, the war of the rebellion furnishes 
the largest number of themes, and battle 
calls, banners, spears, pennons, and jackets 
of gray abound. 

We have “ Baptized in Blood,” a “ Dirge 
for Ashby,” “ Stonewall Jackson’s Grave ;” 
and we are assured that 

The river’s heaving floods, 
The mountain-tops, the steadfast stars wili say 
Unto the cycling ages: I 


Lo! there were Demi 


that Day, 


Gods ! 


Words of encouragement and exhorta- 
tion like the following, are frequent. 
Gentlemen of the South, 
Gird on your flashing swords ! 
Darkly along your borders fair 
Gather the ruffian hordes. 
Ruthless and fierce they come, 
Even at the cannon’s mouth, 
To blast the glory 

Gentlemen of the South ! 

Several poems have for their subject “ The 
Admiral’s Sward,” by which is meant the 
weapon worn by the 
bama, 


Caj tain of the Ala- 
In one effusion it is described as 
—the gx falchion— 
The sword that had led so often 
The onset of the free. 
A young poetess tells us how 
Sprang a new Word into being, 
and goes on to explain it thus: 
From a land of bloom and beauty into ruin rudely 
hur ed— 
From a people scourged by exile—from a city ostra- 
cized— 
Pallas-like it sprang to being, and that word is—Sher- 
manized. 
The poem closes : 
May our Georgia as a laggar 
tized, 


And her People, 


d never once be stigma- 


Press, or Pulpit never more be 
Shermanized. 

Nevertheless General S. is elsewhere in 
the work s9oken of, in prose, more in sorrow 
We 
1352 noted as one of the most beautiful cit- 
Alas that 
rage for plunder and desire to destroy should 


than in anger. quote: “ Columbia, in 


ies in the whole country then / 
have been so deep-seated in the being of 


General William Tecumseh Sherman !” 


As a matter of course, we must expect po- 


etic effusions written for Confederate jour- 


nals, under the pressure of artifici 
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ulated passions and high mental excitement, 
to be more remarkable for energy of expres- 
sion than for conscientious statement or 
polished versification. 

At pages 335-6 we find some striking 
verses written by a lady of New Orleans, 
who, “ happening to be on Canal street one 
sunny day, was surprised to see great black 
chains—emblems of servitude—hung around 
the necks and over the shoulders of the free- 
born daughters of our land.” On her return 
home she wrote : 


CHAINS! 


Chains on a Southern woman ! 
Base badges of defeat ! 

What hand has dared to place them there ! 

Binding your folds of flowing hair— 

Coiling like snakes o’er your bosoms fair— 
A strange and foul conceit ! 


Chains ! 


Chains on a Southern woman! Chains! 
Vile types of blackest shame ! 

In this connection we may remark that we 
are much surprised and somewhat shocked 
to find in “ Southland Winters ” such a rev- 
elation as is made in the story of Linda 
Monroe—pages 89 to 94. 

We are told that Miss Monroe, until the 
age of twenty-five, believed herself the legit- 
imate daughter of a wealthy planter. She 
was reared with the most lavish indulgence, 
and her father, “indifferent to everything 
else, seemed to regard her with pride and 
affection.” He died suddenly, leaving no 
will, and Linda was ascertained to be the 
daughter of a quadroon. “The appalling 
conviction was forced upon me that I was in 
reality a slave myself.” Her cousin, Mr, Ed- 
ward Monroe, now her owner, considerately 
tells her: “I would recommend you to 
learn to sew neatly and expeditiously, and 
you may then be purchased as a seamstress 
Linda is then 


? 


by some wealthy planter.” 
sold to a negro-trader in Charleston, who 
buys her “ for the New Orleans market.” 
There are many stanzas and short poems 
scattered through these volumes which give 


decided evidence of appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature, and many more manifest- 
ing gifts which, with proper culture, might 
produce admirable literary fruits. 


BRAZIL is a land which would appear to 
possess the gift of perpetual youth, if we may 
judge from the persistence with which it is 
generally spoken of as a new region, and by 
the number of writers who treat it as a sort 
of terra incognita in giving us ** Impressions ” 


54 
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and “Sketches,” on the strength of a few 
months’ sojourn or wanderjngs there. And 
yet it would be difficult to name a country 
in either North or South America more ful- 
ly described by highly accomplished travel- 
ler3 of all nationalities, or upon which so 
many works of solid and scientific merit 
have been written by scholars of great repu- 
tation. 

In publications of general travel and ex- 
ploration we have, beginning as far back as 
1808, John Mawe’s “ Travels in the Interior 
of Brazil,” followed by the books of Pohl, 
Prince Max of Neuwied, Burmeister, Von 
Tschudi, St. Hilaire, the Swedish traveller 
Warnung, Castelnau, Gardner, Burton, and 
many others; while we count more than 
twenty works by such writers as Humboldt, 
Spix, Martius, Wallace, and Agassiz, on the 
Amazons alone. Of these, we may mention 
in passing, that one of the most interesting 
to the general reader is “ The Naturalist in 
the Amazons,” by Bates, an author who 
spent eleven years in the section he de- 
scribes. 

The very latest work on Brazil is also— 
to the extent of its scope—one of the best. 
We refer to “ The Geology and Physical 
Geography of Brazil,” by Ch. Ferd. Hartt, 
Professor of Geology in Cornell University, 
a handsome octavo volume of 620 pages, ac- 
companied by maps and a profusion of illus- 
trations in well-executed woodcuts, pub- 
lished by Fields, Osgood & Co., Boston. 

Singularly enough, this new American 
country bears a name older than the discov- 
ery of Columbus. In his prefatory note Mr. 
Hartt mentions generally the fact that for 
three centuries before the discovery of the 
route to the Indies around the Cape of Good 
Hope, there was known in Europe a dyewood 
called Bresill, Brasilly, etc., which appears to 
have been derived from one or more East In- 
dian species of Casalpina and Pterocarpus ; 
and he might have cited the specific instance 
related by the Italian historian Muratori, 
viz. : that Brazil wood was entered among the 
taxable articles at the gates of Modena in 
the year 1306. More remarkable still is the 
fact that there exists a map preserved at the 
ducal palace in Venice, constructed by one 
Bianco in 1436, upon which map is laid down 
in the Atlantic a large island marked Bra- 
zil. Itis true that Humboldt recognizes the 
existence of numerous Italian maps from 
1351 to 1459, on which the name Brazil in 
various forms is applied to the islands of the 
Azores ; but this map of Bianco does not 
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appear to be one of them. We invite Pro- 
fessor Hartt’s attention to this point. 

Professor Hartt’s work presents the results 
of observation and travel made by him un- 
der the direction of Professor Agassiz in 
connection with the Thayer expedition in 
the years 1865 and 1866. In 1867 the au- 
thor made a second visit to, Brazil, examin- 
ing the coast between Pernambuco and Rio, 
and exploring the vicinity of Bahia and the 
islands and coral reefs of the Abrolhos. 

Although the title, “ Scientific Results,” 
sufficiently indicates the special character of 
the work, and it is mainly taken up with the 
scientific development and exposition of the 
geology and physical geography of the re- 
gion in question, it will nevertheless be 
found interesting to the general reader, from 
its vivid descriptions of the face of the coun- 
try, its sketches of scenery, and of the man- 
ners and customs of the people. 

A separate chapter (appendix) on the cel- 
ebrated Indian tribe known as the Botocu- 
dos, is of peculiar interest. 

When we look at the great territorial ex- 
tent of Brazil, it is not surprising to us that 
Professor Hartt’s personal exploration was 
eonfined to portions of it only. Of many of 
the large provinces he does not pretend to 
say more than to present a résumé of the ob- 
servations of travellers who have preceded 
him. This is especially the case with the 
provinces of Pernambuco, Matto Grosso, 
and Bahia. Indeed, interior Bahia, not- 
withstanding its rich diamond mines, is to 
this day almost a ferra incognita to the ge- 
ographer and geologist, although it was vis- 
ited long years ago by Spix and Martius, 
men of scientific acquirements. But geolo- 
gy was at that time in its infancy, 

Professor Hartt mentions in passing sev- 
eral foreign colonies established in Brazil— 
a German colony at Santa Leopoldina, 
another at Transylvania, one at Urucu 
(Germans, French, and Swiss), and several 
American (United States) attempts at set- 
tlement. With scarcely an exception these 
colonies appear to be failures. In 1868 the 
English traveller Burton reported four hun- 
dred Americans on the Doce as “studying 
coffee” and doing well. We have serious 
doubts as to the doing well. These post- 
rebellion American colonies in Brazil were 
composed of adherents of “the lost cause ” 
from the South, and of malcontents (mainly 
of foreign birth) residing in the North who 
were induced, by a series of inflammatory 
editorials in a so-called religious paper of 
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this city, to believe that this country was go- 
ing to the bad, and that happiness and pros- 
perity awaited them in Brazil. Many of 
these misguided people have returned. The 
editor we refer to of course never went. 

We spent the winter of 1867-8 in the 
South, and while there saw numerous letters 
from these unfortunate emigrants to their 
friends and relatives in Georgia and Ala- 
bama. These letters were in a uniform 
strain of disappointment, deceived hopes, 
suffering, and longing for return. Sickness 


and privation had carried off numbers ; some 
managed to return, and a few remain, in no 
enviable position. 

Besides thoroughly treating the geology 
of Brazil, Professor Hartt presents an inter- 
esting argument to show the existence of 


a glacial period in South America. The 
work is destined to take high rank in the 
list of American contributions to general 
science. 


THE appearance of the “ American Chem- 
ist,” edited by Dr. Chandler of the School 
of Mines in New York, and his brother Mr. 
W. H. Chandler, brings up the history of 
journals of special science in America. 
That such publications are absolutely neces- 
sary to the progress of science is acknowl- 
edged. They contain the weekly, the 
monthly, the quarterly history, as the case 
may be, of the labor and thought which are 
revolutionizing the world. They cannot be 
spared, for without them the writing of 
great hand-books of science would be next 
to or entirely impossible; and they are 
equally necessary to the conduct of labora- 
tories, and of many workshops, as factories, 
smelting works, andthe like. Science is the 
handmaid of industry, and both lightens the 
toil of hard-working men in every possible 
branch of production, and increases the pro- 
fits of commerce. To preserve the world’s 
industry on an improving and advancing sys- 
tem, it is necessary to have these weekly or 
monthly recorders of new knowledge. In 
the already great number of colleges where 
chemistry is taught, of chemists working in 
private laboratories, manufactories, and the 
like, there ought to be an army both of sub- 
scribers and contributors to such a journal 
as the “Chemist.” But the history of 
former undertakings of the kind is not very 
assuring. While in Germany there are 
dozens of just such periodicals, for sciences 
and technical industries of all kinds, we in 
America, with all our eagerness for novelties 
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in methods of production, and for the edu- 
cation of artificers and producers, have of- 
fered and do offer but very limited support 
to these text-books of discovery, these in- 
structors of the workmen. A few savants 
have heretofore worked steadily on, know- 
ing the importance of the work, and, in 
spite of many failures, sure that the time 
would come when the value of their labors 
would be appreciated. At present we be- 
lieve Dr. Chandler’s paper holds its particu- 
lar field alone. Let us hope that he has 
come in at the turning of the tide, and will 
succeed in taking the “* American Chemist ” 
into a safe harbor. 


THE report of Mr. James W. Hoyt, one 
of the commissioners sent at the time of the 
Paris Exposition to examine the character 
and condition of education in Europe, forms 
ore of the stepping-stones by which we 
hope to see American teachers rise out of 
the present rather shallow current of educa- 
tion and climb to a higher level. Mr. 
Hoyt seems to have been conscientious, and 
indeed we may say that asa rule the men 
who take up this subject as a matter of re- 
flection are by no means the ones responsi- 
ble for the decidedly low grade of American 
Every decade, and especially the 
last, has seen reports, lectures, and ad- 
dresses innumerable, written by teachers or 
educated men in’ behalf of a better provision 
for schools, both primary and high, And 
we may fairly do educational men the honor 
of saying that their productions as a class 


schools. 


rank with those of lawyers, doctors, editors, 
or any other practisers of the liberal pro- 
fessions. We think, indeed, that generally 
speaking, with all the experience of editors 
in writing, and lawyers in speaking, for earn- 
estness, comprehension of a great theme, and 
even for excellence in oratory, the palm must 
be given to the teachers. Mr. Hoyt seems 
to have travelled a good deal, and to have 
collected 
themselves, the only way to make it valua- 
ble. He discusses all kinds of schools, and 
of course with variable thoroughness and 
comprehension. 


his information in the schools 


School systems in general, 
law, divinity, and that class of schools in 
which agriculture, forestry, and similiar tech- 
nical studies are pursued, are more under- 
standingly treated than those ofscience. He 
gives a great many statistics and schemes for 
our guidance in the very decided education- 
al movement which is taking place in this 
country. Setting up as astandard the value 
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of the outlay for education in lessening 
crime and removing illiteracy, he puts 
Prussia in the first rank and the United 
States in the last—not because our intelli- 
gence is low, but because our expenditure 
is so very great. Here, with an invested 
school fund which was estimated long since 
at fifty million dollars, and will in time be 
worth twice as much, and a yearly expense 
of seven millions, we are very far from pro- 
viding schools of equal grade to those in 
Prussia. The author even allows us no 
superiority in our common school system, 
and here we must disagree with him. We 
have always considered the teaching of re- 
ligion and natural philosophy to children in 
common schools as a misuse of time. Re- 
ligion certainly has no place there, and the 
real studien, or studies of real things, as the 
natural history of animals and plants, is in 
Prussian lower schools nothing more than an 
agreeable sort of story-telling, as far re- 
moved from genuine information as possi- 
ble. Our own children make these “ stud- 
ies ” at home in the evening, with a book from 
the Sunday School library or borrowed from 
a friend ; and they have their proper place 
and name—that of “story reading.” Still, 
the author is undoubtedly right in commend- 
ing that admirable plan, which in Prussia 
provides with equal care for the highest in- 
struction demanded by the student of science, 
and for the teaching of the smallest children. 
How valuable a well hinged system is, one 
can see by the little result the enormous efforts 
of our educational reformers produce. Still, 
with all the system and the laws compelling 
children to go to school, foreign countries find 
that the same drawbacks which foster igno- 
rance here foster it there. No one who has 
passed through the mining regions of the 
beautiful Hartz Mountains, or those of Bo- 
hemia and Austria, can have failed to notice 
the extreme youthfulness of the children 
employed in picking ore. The temptation 
of two and a half or five cents a day is too 
great to the poor miner, who can earn him- 
self not more than twenty-five cents, and 
the boy who should be in the school is put 
to the ore bank; just as here in America, 
the boy must do his “ chores” in the sum- 
mer, and get his schooling in the winter. The 
truth is, the first stage of education for the 
great mass of mankind has been reached when 
the man can read and write, and has learned 
that a man who knows more than that is 
neither a mysterious nor a wonderful being. 
Take the farmer, the mechanic, the miner, 
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and the most that can be said of him at the 
age of twenty-one is that he can read, write, 
and cipher. Even the commonest rudi- 
ments of science, of literature, of art, are 
dark to him. For his further education he 
must trust to what he picks up by means of 
the newspaper and the lyceum; and the 
thing that gives the American man of this 
lowest educational grade his certain superi- 
ority in intelligence to the European man, 
is simply the better quality of this after in- 
struction, the newspaper and the lecture, 
America’s high schools for the partially ed- 
ucated, 


CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE.* 


THE literature apparently most current in 
Germany is concerning artillery, fortifica- 
tions, and war topics generally, histories of 
Alsace and Lorraine (Elsass und Lothrin- 
gen), and reasons why we should hold them. 
But over and above all a flood of war poet- 
ry, “ Die Kriegslyrik.” Myriads of verses 
are acknowledged as received by the papers 
and periodicals, and only legions of them 
see the light. Among those published we 
recognize the familiar names of Ferdinand 
Freiligrath, Hoffman von Failersleben, 
Friedrich Bodenstedt, and even Julius 
Sturm, whom we have heretofore only 
known as a religious singer. Nevertheless, 
the leading departments of the literature of 
peace are far from being abandoned, and 
present a very fair array of interesting pro- 
ductions. 


Our old acquaintance Frederick Gerstick- 
er gives us “The Missionary” (‘‘ Die Mis- 
sionar: Roman aus der Siidsee’’)—a novel 
in so far as it relates the life and adventures 
of a noble German lady, Berchta von 
Schélfe, who goes as the wife of a missiona- 
ry preacher to the South Sea islands; but 
in reality an energetic anti-missionary pam- 
phlet in three volumes. The main workings 
and details of South Sea missionary opera- 
tions and their results are pictured in a man- 
ner far from pleasant to the missionary con- 
tributors in England and America. A want 
of common sense and reasonable liberality 
on the part of the missionaries in their treat- 
ment of the natives, is denounced—such as 
strenuous insisting upon the usages of the 
Puritan Sabbath, forbidding the young 
women to wear flowers in their hair, sup- 

* Works mentioned in this article may be had of 
E. Steiger, German bookseller, Nos. 22 and 24 
Frankfort street, New York. 
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pression of the national dances, compulsory 
stockings for girls who have gone barefoot 
all their lives, and the generally mercantile 
and shop-keeping tendencies of the English 
missionary in particular, 


ANOTHER work by Gersticker, ‘Das 
Wrack des Piraten,” is well received in 
Germany. The sea novel aiways tells 
amazingly well among an inland people, just 
as your marine Englishman or Frenchman 
enjoys amazingly one of Cooper’s Indian 
romances. The scene of Gersticker’s 
“ Wrack” is laid among Morgan’s bucca- 
neers, and what with piracy, shipwreck, 
tragic characters, and a comic fellow or two, 
the book makes quite attractive reading. 


Not only with needle-guns, artillery, and 
investment of Paris, are the Prussians busy 
avenging Jena and the humiliation of many 
years, but also, characteristically, with pens 
and type. At Berlin they reprint with jubi- 
lation Lanfrey’s “ Napoleon the First,” a 
dreadfully excoriating book to have been 
written by a Frenchman on the First Em- 
pire, its glories and its demigod. Gliimer 
translates it and Adolph Stahr writes an in- 
troduction for it. 

Then Wigand of Leipsic publishes “ Na- 
poleon und sein Geschichtschreiber Thiers, 
Von Jules Batni.” This work of Batni, ori- 
ginally written in French, was first published 
at Geneva in 1865. A second edition ap- 
peared at Paris in 1869. During all these 
years it was scarcely noticed in Germany, but 
the present war rekindled every latent spark 
of detestation for the memory of the man 
who humbled the sons of Frederick the 
Great. The book became instantly valuable. 
It is made up of twelve lectures delivered at 
Geneva in 1863, and is a critical review of 
Thiers’ “ History of the Consulate and the 
Empire.” 

IF people will but have patience, much 
that is as yet dark in history willin time be 
made light. The mysteries of buried ages 
shall be revealed to us, and about the year 
1900 A. D. there will be no more contro- 
verted historical questions. From Niebuhr 
down to Mommsen, a score of learned men 
have made Roman history what our fore- 
fathers never suspected it to be, and other 
scholars equally learned and industrious 
are daily revealing to us the secrets of the 
Middle Ages and the Reformation. 

We all know something of the celebrated 
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Von Mansfeld—not the Count Peter Ernest, 
who fought in Africa under Charles the 
Fifth, who also battled at Moncontour, and 
whose bronze mausoleum may be seen at 
Luxemburg ; nor Prince Charles von Mans- 
feld, who distinguished himself against the 
Turks in Hungary; nor his brother, the 
Count Charles, who was an erudite ecclesi- 
astic. We refer to Ernest von Mansfeld, 
the son of Peter Ernest, whose memory is 
yet green—perhaps a little black—in Alsace, 
which he ravaged like a Christian Attila 
After his defeat at Dessau he went to Ven- 
ice and Dalmatia, where he died in a little 
village between Zara and Spalatro. It is 
related of him that on the approach of his 
last moments he insisted on being taken out 
of bed in order that he might die erect, like 
a warrior ; and, clad in his finest garments, 
and supported by two attendants, he thus 
expired standing. There has always been a 
historical mystery connected with his pres- 
ence in Dalmatia, 

Dr. Julius Grossman has just published a 
work (Breslau, 1870) entitled “ Des Grafen 
Ernst von Mansfeld letzte Plane und Tha- 
ten,” which throws new light on Mansfeld’s 
last plans and expeditions, discovers much 
that was heretofore unknown concerning the 
fight at Dessau, and shows the object of his 
Venetian journey. Mansfeld had for years 
fought the Austrians bitterly, and his last 
project was to attack them on the flank and 
rear by unexpected invasion from Turkey 
and Dalmatia. It is not much to his credit 
that in this enterprise he counted on the aid 
of the Turks. Dr. Grossman finds valuable 
historical material on this point in the des- 
patches of the English diplomat Thomas 
Roe to Lord Conway Constant. Roe 
writes January 13, 1627: “ What to judge 
of the project of Count Mansfeld to rayse 
new foote, and to transport them by Spala- 
tro through the Grand Signior’s dominion, 
is above my reach. If he procure the men, I 
thincke there wilbe more difficulty to gett 
licence of the State of Venice, than of this ; 
for they wilbe very wary so openly to de- 
clare themselves agaynst the house of Aus- 
tria, except he can fynd a descent in some 
corner at Dalmatia, where they have no 
port ; and that they may excuse the passadge 
as out of their power to deny it.” 


THE German critics speak almost en- 
thusiastically of a love story written in ad- 
mirable German verse, them from 
America by an anonymous author. The 


sent 
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poem is entitled “ Puhna, die K6nigstochter 
Indiens,” and appears in a_ beautifully 
printed volume of thirty-nine octavo pages, 
published in New York. Who is our 
Americo-German poet ? 


THE English novel’ has of late years, in 
the hands of Dickens, Reade, and others, 
done good service in exposing abuses and 
corruptions in society and civil administra- 
tion, such as schools, prisons, insane asy- 
lums, divorce laws, etc. ; and the German 
novelists have taken hold of the same vein 
with what is called in Germany the Zex- 
denzroman. 

Three late novels—1, “ Kaufmann und 
Aristokrat, von Wilhelm Otto” 2, “ Mo- 
dern, von Adelheid von Auer”; 3, “ Aus 
der Ehewelt, von T. S. Braun”—may be 
taken as examples of what we here state. 
The first, on social distinctions, is written in 
a decidedly pietistic tone. The second ex- 
poses the too extreme devotion of modern 
society to outward show and the service of 
mammon, and closes with the expression of 
this idea; One word we would, if possible, 
strike from out our tone-giving lexicon— 
that is, Fasion—and substitute tor it AZoral- 
ity in its highest and best sense.. The third 
takes up the marriage and education ques- 
tion, 


CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE.* 

CURRENT in so far as, being deprived of 
Christern’s usual importations from Paris, 
we are forced to select for notice the latest 
publications we can find. Fortunately the 
supply, up to the period of the investment 
of Paris, has heretofore been so full that our 
selection has long been an eméarras du choix, 
and there are many works not yet mentioned 
in our columns which are quite worthy the 
American reader’s attention, 

Somehow, notwithstanding all that has 
been written and printed concerning two re- 
markable women, Joan of Arc and Mary 
Stuart, they both appear to have a firmer hold 
on the nineteenth than on the two preceding 
centuries. And still the writing and the 
printing of books concerning them go on, 
Within the past four years alone we have on 
Mary Stuart four serious historical works of 
high merit—not, of course, including Mr, 
Froude’s late historical romance ; and with- 
in the past wear a fresh controversy has 


* Works noticed may be had of F. W. Christern, 
foreign bookseller, 77 University Place. 
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arisen concerning the Maid of Orleans—a 
controversy nominally confined to the ortho- 
graphy of her name, but necessarily involv- 
ing research as to the history of her family 
and ber birthplace. Is it Jeanne d’Arc, or 
Jeanne Darc? With or without the apos- 
trophe? The latter form finds high favor in 
Germany, as indicating her German origin ; 
and scholars beyond the Rhine intrench 
themselves behind the French authority of 
M. Vallet de Virville, who lays down the 
proposition that the Maid’s name should 
now be written as it was originally spelled 
—and that was Darc. The “ Journal des 
Débats "—high authority—was a supporter 
of the Virville version, and when it quoted 
a passage from Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus,” in 
which he referred to Jeanne d’Arc, the name 
appeared in the “ Journal” Jeanne Dare. 
To this form several objections are made. 
The name has stood d’Arc for three hundred 
years, and we cannot now consent to a 
change merely to gratify a learned caprice. 
There is no new discovery in the matter at all, 
The apostrophe cannot nobility, 
France would 


create 
otherwise the King of not 
have raised Jeanne and her family to the 
grade of nobles. If Delahaye, Dumoulin, 
and Delille choose to write themselves du 
Moulin, de la Haye, and de I'Isle, they are 
not a wit more of aristocratic descent than 
at first. 

The question may be considered as set at 
rest by M. Quicherat, a French scholar, who 
has made of Joan of Arc’s history special 
and successful study. 

In answer to a request for his opinion on 
the matter, he replied substantially that the 
orthography Darc rests on the authority of 
scholars who totally lose sight of or ignore 
the fact that the apostrophe, unknown at the 
period when Joan lived, is an invention of 
modern typography, and that in her day 
people wrote duc Dalengon, duc Dorléans, 
as well as Jeanne Darc. As soon as the 
custom was established of separating the 
particle ze from the name of the place by an 
apostrophe whenever it preceded a name be- 
ginning with a vowel—as Alengon, Orléans 
—there was no good reason why the apos- 
trophe should not precede Arc (which is un- 
questionably the name of a place) and 
M. Quicherat 
goes on to give sufficient reasons why the 
claimed derivation of Dare from the Saxon 
of Dark is out of the question. So far as 
THE GALAXY is concerned, we look upon 
the controversy as ended, and Jeanne d’Arc 


separate it from the article. 
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as correct. Joan Dark, in English, would 
be simply intolerable to both the eye and the 
ear. 

A REMARKABLE and altogether note- 
worthy work on Japan is “ Le Japon Illus- 
tré, par Aimé Humbert.” 

The author was for many years Minister 
of the Swiss Republic to Japan. His diplo- 
matic labors while there were most probably 
light, for he says but little about them. In 
order to pass away his time agreeably and to 
his taste, he commenced the collecting of 
Japanese engravings, prints, cuts, etchings, 
and pictures by native artists, representing 
every possible variety of the industries and 
social life of the country. 
soon filled an enormous album, which might 


This collection 


properly have been labelled, “ ‘The Japanese 
Painted by Themselves.” M. Humbert 
then obtained and had taken photographs 
by European artists, sketches by Wirgman 
in Yokohama, the correspondent of the 
London “ Illustrated News.” To all these 
he added chapters on the history, religion, 
and policy of Japan, descriptions of the 
people and scenery of the country as they 
passed under his own eyes ; and the result is 
in the two beautiful volumes before us, en- 
riched with nearly five hundred interesting 
and admirably executed illustrations. The 
work is one which few private individuals 
car: afford to purchase, but which no public 
library in the country should be without. It 
is published by Hachette & Co., Paris. 

A SUPPLEMENT absolutely necessary to be 
added to every library possessing a French 
dictionary will, when completed, be the 
lately published (Paris, 1870) “ Glossaire 
des Idiomes populaires du Nord et du Cen- 
tre de la France.” 

The work will include all the popular idi- 
omatic words and expressions in use in 
northern and central France—Burgundy, 
Normandy, Champagne, Picardy, Berry (of 
which George Sand has told us so much), 
Nivernois, Maine, Bourbonnais, Lorraine, 
and French Flanders ; adding terms and ex- 
pressions current among the people of Paris, 
The 
extent to which the French language is mof 


which are all of provincial derivation. 


spoken in France is almost incredible to any 
one who has not travelled in its provinces. 
Outside of the cities or large towns a local 
patois almost everywhere obtains, to say 
nothing of regularly constructed languages, 
of which we shall presently speak. 


Itisa 
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common remark in the French army that 
the conscripts or recruits—who of course 
come from every corner of the country—have 
first of all to learn something of the French 
language before the drill-sergeant can begin 
his labors with them. 

When the celebrated trial of Madame La- 
farge for poisoning her husband took place 
at a provincial town, the testimony of some 
fifty witnesses, born and bred on the soil, 
had to be translated in court for the benefit 
of the lawyers and judges. 
fied ourselves of the remarkable fact—one 
that we do not remember ever to have seen 
stated—that the minority, not the majority 
of the people of France speak the French 
language. And if it were proper to enter 
here into any lengthy discussion of the ques- 
tion, and the geographical and statistical 
statements necessarily connected with it, we 
think we could show that the various /aéo/s 
might be conceded to be French, and that 


We have satis- 


the minority would yet remain as we have 
stated. 
less startling when we recollect that, besides 
the French language, no Jess than six other 
languages—old, grammatically constructed, 
and written languages—are spoken, and ex- 
clusively spoken, by large populations with- 
in the boundaries of the French empire. 
We enumerate them thus: 

I. In the north, the German tongue pre- 
vails in the departments of the Upper and, 
Lower Rhine, and to a great extent in those” 
of the Meurthe and Moselle. 

2. In the south-east, the language of all 
the country taken from Piedmont and of some 
portions adjoining it is Italian. 

3. In the provinces whose centres are Aix 
and Avignon, the Provencal is spoken 
(Langue d’Oc)—a language with a litera- 
ture of its own, the tongue of the Trou- 
badours, and even of modern French poets 
of celebrity, among whom is Jasmin, who 
died but a few years since. 

4. The Basques of the Pyrenees speak 
their own language (Escualdunac), supposed 


This proposition will be considered 
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by some to be the ancient Iberian, beyond 
question the oldest tongue in Europe, and, 
say some scholars, already in existence at a 
period when Hannibal’s invasion fell within 
the domain of modern history. 

5. Then comes the Breton, the rich Celtic 
language of Brittany, also an old and writ- 
ten tongue, spoken throughout a large ex- 
tent of country on both sides of the Loire, 
and centring on Nantes. 

6. Finally, the Flemish and Walloon, 
dialects which obtain to some extent on the 
northern frontier. 

M. EMMANUEL GONZALEZ is a French 
writer of some reputation, and a strongly 
developed passion for travelling in foreign 
countries, 
as Baden-Baden, and by water his mad en- 
terprise has taken him all the way to the 
Lac d’Enghien. 

His last work contains highly interesting 
sketches of journeys in Greece, Norway, 
Lapland, Africa, Mexico, and Callifornia. 
The reader will filease remark that we 
do not state that he has seen any of 
He has not. His method 
of travelling is original, safe, agreeable, and 
economical. He makes 
able at home, before an open fire if the 
weather is cold, and, with a collection of all 
the latest published books of travel on any 
for 
writes entirely at his ease about dangerous 


3y land he has ventured as far 


these regions. 


himself comfort- 


given country—Iceland instance—he 
mountain ascents and regions of perpetual 
snow and ice. 

M. Gonzalez is clever, witty, weil read, 
full of observation and experience, and tells 
you charmingly of the dangers of the White 
Nile and the Sahara, without once losing 
his self-possession. 
some accounts of travel in a shape far more 
interesting than their own authors. We pre- 
sume he generally makes these tremendous 
journeys in his slippers, as his book is en- 
titled “‘ Voyages en Pantoufics.” 


Indeed, he gives us 
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By MARK TWAIN. 


AN ENTERTAINING ARTICLE. 

I TAKE the following paragraph from an 
article in the Boston “ Advertiser ” : 

An EnGuisu Critic on Mark Twain.—Perhaps 
the most successful flights of the humor of Mark 
‘I'wain have been descriptions of the persons who did 
not appreciate his humor at all. We have become fa- 
miliar with the Californians who were thrilled with 
terror by his burlesque of a newspaper reporter’s way 
of telling a story, and we have heard of the Pennsyl- 
vania clergyman who sadly returned his “ Innocents 
Abroad”’ to the book-agent with the remark that 
man who could shed tears over the tomb of 
But Mark Twain may now 


“the 
Adam must be an idiot.” 
add a much more glorious instance to his string of 
trophies. ‘he * Saturday Review,” in its number of 
October 8, reviews his book of travels, which has been 
republished in England, and reviews it seriously. 
We can imagine the delight of the humorist in read- 
ing this tribute to his power; and indeed it is so 
amusing in itself that he can hardly do better than re- 
produce the article in full in*his next monthly Memo- 
randa. 

[Publishing the above paragraph thus, 
gives me a sort of authority for reproducing 
the “Saturday Review’s” article in full in 
these pages. I dearly wanted to do it, for I 
cannot write anything half so delicious my- 
self. If [ had a cast-iron dog that could 
read this English criticism and preserve his 
austerity, [ would drive him off the door- 
step.—EbDIroR MEMORANDA. ] 

[From the London Saturday Review.] 
BOOKS, 
INNOCENTS ABROAD. A Book of 
Travels. By Mark Twain, London: Hot- 
ten, publisher. 1870. 

Lord Macaulay died too soon. We never 
felt this so deeply as when we finished the 
last chapter of the above-named extravagant 
work, Macaulay died too soon—for none 
but he could mete out complete and com- 
prehensive justice to the insolence, the im- 


REVIEWS OF NEW 
THE 


pertinence, the presumption, the mendacity, 


and, above all, the majestic ignorance of this 
author. 

To say that the “Innocents Abroad” is 
a curious book, would be to use the faintest 
language—would be to speak of the Matter- 
horn as a neat elevation, or of Niagara as 
being “Curious ” is 
too tame a word wherewith to describe the 
There is no 


“nice” or “ pretty.” 


imposing insanity of this work. 
word that is large enough or long enough. 
Let us, therefore, photograph a passing 


glimpse of book and author, and trust the 
rest to the reader. Let the cultivated Eng- 
lish student of human nature picture to him- 
self this Mark Twain as a person capable 
of doing the following-described things— 
and not only doing them, but with incredi- 
ble innocence printing them calmly and 
tranquiily in a book. For instance : 

He states that he entered a hair-dresser’s 
in Paris to get shaved, and the first “rake” 
the barber gave with his razor it /oosened his 
“hide” and lifted him out of the chair. 

This is unquestionably exaggerated. In 
Florence he was so annoyed by beggars that 
he pretends to have seized and eaten one in 
a frantic spirit of revenge. There is of 
course no truth in this. He gives at full 
length a theatrical programme seventeen or 
eighteen hundred years old, which he pro- 
fesses to have found in the ruins of the Co- 
liseum, among the dirt and mould and rub- 
bish. It is a sufficient comment upon this 
statement to remark that even a cast-iron 
programme would not have lasted so long 
under such circumstances. In Greece he 
plainly betrays both fright and flight upon 
one occasion, but with frozen effrontery puts 
the latter in this falsely tame form: “ We 
sidled toward the Pirzus.” “ Sidled,” in- 
deed! He hesitate to intimate 
that at Ephesus, when his mule strayed from 


does not 
the proper course, he got down, took him 
under his arm, carried him to the road 
again, pointed him right, remounted, and 
went to sleep contentedly till it was time to 
restore the beast to the path once more. 
He states that a growing youth among his 
ship’s passengers was in the constant habit 
of appeasing his hunger with soap and oak- 
um between meals. In Palestine he tells of 
ants that came eleven miles to spend the 
summer in the desert and brought their pro- 
visions with them; yet he shows by his de- 
scription of the country that the feat was an 
impossibility. He mentions, as if it were the 
most commonplace of matters, that he cut a 
Moslem in two in broad daylight in Jerusa- 
lem, with Godfrey de Bouillon’s sword, and 
would have shed more blood ¢/ he had had a 
These statements are 
Mr. Twain 


graveyard of his own. 
unworthy a moment’s attention. 
or any other foreigner who did such a thing 
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in Jerusalem would be mobbed, and would 
infallibly Jose his life. But why go on? 
Why repeat more of his audacious and exas- 
perating falsehoods? Let us close fittingly 
with this one: he affirms that “in the 
mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople I 
got my feet so stuck up with a complication 
of gums, slime, and general impurity, that Z 
wore out more than two thousand pair of 
bovtjacks getting my boots off that night, and 
even then some Christian hide peeled off 
with them.” Such state- 
ments are simply /es—there is no other 
name for them. Will the reader longer 
marvel at the brutal ignorance that pervades 
the American nation when we tell him that 
we are informed upon perfectly good author- 
ity that this extravagant compilation of 
falsehoods, this exhaustless mine of stupen- 
dous lies, this “ Innocents Abroad,” has ac- 
tually been adopted by the schools and col- 
leges of several of the States as a text-book ! 

But if his falsehoods are distressing, his 
innocence and his ignorance are enough to 
make one burn the book and despise the 
author. In one place he was so appalled at 
the sudden spectacle of a murdered man, 


It is monstrous. 


unveiled by the moonlight, that he jumped 
out of window, going through sash and all, 
and then remarks with the most childlike 
simplicity that he “ was not scared, but was 
It puts us out of 
patience to note that the simpleton is dense- 


considerably agitated.” 


ly unconscious that Lucrezia Borgia ever ex- 
He is vulgarly ignorant 
of all foreign languages, but is frank enough 
to criticise the Italians’ 
He says they spell the name of 
“Vinci, but pronounce 


isted off the stage. 


use of their own 
tongue. 
their great painte 
it Vinchy "—and then adds with a naiveté 
possible only to helpless ignorance, “ /for- 
eigners always spell better than they pro- 
nounce.” In another place he commits the 
bald absurdity of putting the phrase “tare 
an ouns” intoan Italian’s mouth. In Rome 
he unhesitatingly believes the legend that 
St. Philip Neri’s heart was so inflamed with 
divine love that it .arst his ribs—believes it 
wholly because an author with a learned 
list of university degrees strung after his 
name endorses it—‘otherwise,” says this 
gentle idiot, “I should have felt a curiosity 
to know what Philip had for dinner.” Our 
author makes a long, fatiguing journey to 
the Grotto del Cane on purpose to test its 
poisoning powers on a dog—got elaborately 
ready for the experiment, and then discov- 
ered that he had no dog. A wiser person 
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would have kept such a thing discreetly to 
himself, but with this harmless creature 
everything comes out. He hurts his foot in 
a rut two thousand years old in exhumed 
Pompeii, and presently, when staring at one 
of the cinder-like corpses unearthed in the 
next square, conceives the idea that may be 
it is the remains of the ancient Street Com- 
missioner, and straightway his horror softens 
down to a sort of chirpy contentment with 
the condition of things. In Damascus he 
visits the well of Ananias, three thousand 
years old, and is as surprised and delighted 
as a child to find that the water is “as pure 
and fresh as if the well had been dug yester- 
day.” In the Holy Land he gags desper- 
ately at the hard Arabic and Hebrew Bibli- 
cal names, and finally concludes to call them 
Baldwinsville, Williamsburgh, and so on, 
“‘ for convenience of spelling!” 

We have thus spoken freely of this man’s 
stupefying simplicity and innocence, but we 
cannot deal similarly with his colossal igno- 
rance. We do not know where to begin. 
And if we knew where to begin, we cer- 
tainly would not know where to leave off, 
We will give one specimen, and one only. 
He did not know, until he got to Rome, 
that Michael Angelo was dead! And then, 
instead of crawling away and hiding his 
shameful ignorance somewhere, he proceeds 
to express a pious, grateful sort of satisfac- 
tion that he is gone and out of his troubles ! 

No, the reader may seek out the author’s 
exhibitions of his uncultivation for himself. 
The book is absolutely dangerous, consid- 
dering the magnitude and variety of its mis- 
statements, and the convincing confidence 
with which they are made. And yet it isa 
text-book in the schools of America. 

The poor blunderer mouses among the 
sublime creations of the Old Masters, try- 
ing to acquire the elegant proficiency in art- 
knowledge, which he has a groping sort of 
comprehension is a proper thing for the 
travelled man to be able to display. But 
what is the manner of his study? And 
what is the To 
what extent does he familiarize himself with 
the great pictures of Italy, and what degree 
of appreciation does he arrive at? Read: 


progress he achieves? 


When we see a monk going about with a lion and 
looking up into heaven, ve know that that is St. Mark. 
When we see a monk with a book and a pen, looking 
tranquilly up to heaven, trying to think of a word, we 
know that that is St. Matthew. When we see a monk 
sitting on a rock, looking tranquilly up to heaven, with 
a human skull beside him, and without other baggage, 
we know that that is St. Jerome. Because we know 
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that he always went flying light in the matter of bag- 
gage. When we see other monks looking tranqui!ly 
up to heaven, but having no trade-mark, we always 
ask who those parties are. We do this because we 
humbly wish to learn. 


He then enumerates the thousands and 
thousands of copies of these several pictures 
which he has seen, and adds with accus- 
tomed simplicity that he feels encouraged 
to believe that when he has seen “ SOME 
MORE” of each, and had a larger experi- 
ence, he will eventually “ begin to take an 
absorbing interest in them”—the vulgar 
boor. 

That we have shown this to be a remark- 
able book, we think no one will deny. That it 
is a pernicious book to place in the hands 
of the confiding and uninformed, we think 
That the book isa 
deliberate and wicked creation of a diseased 
mind, is apparent upon every page. Hav- 
ing placed our judgment thus upon record, 
let us close with what charity we can, by 
remarking that even in this volume there is 


we have also shown. 


some good to be found; for whenever the 
author talks of his own country and lets 
Europe alone, he never fails to make him- 
self interesting ; and not only interesting, 
but instructive. No one can read without 
benefit his occasional chapters and para- 
graphs, about life in the gold and silver 
mines of California and Nevada; about the 
Indians of the plains and deserts of the 
West, and their cannibalism; about the 
raising of vegetables in kegs of gunpowder 
by the aid of two or three teaspoonfuls of 
guano; about the moving of small farms 
from place to place at night in wheelbar- 
rows to avoid taxes; and about a sort of 
cows and mules in the Humboldt mines, 
that climb down chimneys and disturb the 
people at night. These matters are not 
only new, but are well worth knowing.* It 
is a pity the author did not put in more of 
the same kind. His book is well written 
and is exceedingly entertaining, and so it just 
barely escaped being quite valuable also. 


“HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF.” 
THE following I find in a Sandwich Isl- 
and paper which some friend has sent me 
from that tranquil far-off retreat. The co- 
incidence between my own experience and 
that here set down by the late Mr. Benton 
is so remarkable, that I cannot forbear pub- 


* Yes, I calculated they wergpretty new. I invented 
them myself.—Mark Twain, 
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lishing and commenting upon the paragraph, 
The Sandwich Island paper says : 

How touching is this tribute of the late Hon. T. H. 
Benton to his mother’s influence: ‘*‘ My mother asked 
me never to use tobacco; I have never touched it 
from that time to the present day. She asked me not 
to gamble, and I have never gambled. 1 cannot tell 
who is losing in games that are being played. She 
admonished me. too, against liquor drinking. and 
whatever capacity for endurance I have at present, 
and whatever usefulness I may have attained through 
life, I have attributed to having complied with her pi- 
ous and correct wishes. When I was seven years of 
age she asked me not to drink, ard then I made a res- 
olution of total abstinence ; and that I have adhered 
to it through all time, I owe to my mother.” 

I never saw anything so curious. It is 

> 5 
almost an exact epitome of my own moral 
career—after simply substituting a grand- 
mother for a mother. 
ber my grandmother’s asking me not to use 
good old She 
“Your’re at it again, are you, you whelp! 
Now Gon’t ever let me catch you chewing 
tobacco before breakfast again, or I lay I'll 
blacksnake you within an inch of your life !”’ 
I have never touched it at that hour of the 
morning from that time to the present day. 
She whis- 


How well I remem- 


tobacco, soul! said: 


She asked me not to gamble. 
pered and said: “Put up those wicked 
cards this minute !—two pair and a jack, you 
numskull, and the other 
flush!” 

I never have gambled from that day to 
this—never once—without a “cold deck” in 
my pocket. I cannot even tell who is going 
to lose in games that are being played, un- 
less I dealt myself. 

When I was two years of age she asked 
me not to drink, and then I made a resolu- 
tion of total abstinence. That I have ad- 
hered to it and enjoyed the beneficent effects 
oi it through all time, I owe to my grand- 
mother—let these tears attest my gratitude. 
I have never drank a drop from that day to 
this, of any kind of water. 


fellow’s got a 


RUNNING FOR GOVERNOR. 

A FEW months ago I was nominated for 
Governor of the great State of New York, 
to run against Stewart L. Woodford and 
John T. Hoffman, on an independent ticket. 
I somehow felt that I had one prominent 
advantage over these gentlemen, and that 
was, good character. It was easy to see by 
the newspapers, that if ever they had known 
what it was to bear a good name, that time 
had gone by. It was plain that in these lat- 
ter years they had become familiar with all 
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manner of shameful crimes. But at the very 
moment that I was exalting my advantage 
and joying in it in secret, there was a muddy 
undercurrent of discomfort “riling” the 
deeps of my happiness—and that was, the 
having to hear my name bandied about in 
familiar connection with those of such peo- 
ple. I grew more and more disturbed. Fi- 
nally I wrote my grandmother about it. 
Her answer came quick and sharp. She 
said : 

You have never done one single thing in all your 
life to be ashamed of—not one. Look at the newspa- 
pers—look at them and comprehend what sort of 
characters Woodford and Hoffman are, and then see 
if you are willing to lower yourself to their level and 
enter a public canvass with them 

It was my very thought! I did not sleep 
a single moment that night. But after all, I 
could not recede. I was fully committed 
and must go on with the fight. As I was 


looking listlessly over the papers at break- 
fast, I came across this parigraph, and I 
may truly say I never was so confounded be- 


fore : 

Prryury.—Perhaps, now that Mr. Mark Twain 
is before the people as a candidate for Governor, he 
will condescend to explain how he came to be con- 
victed of perjury by thirty-four witnesses, in Waka- 
wak, Cochin China, in 1863, the irtent of which per- 
jury was to rob a poor native widow and her helpless 
family of a meagre plantain patch, their only stay and 
support in their bereavement and their desol.tion. 
Mr. ‘'wain owes it to himself, as well as to the great 
people whose suffrages he asks, to clear this matter 
up. Will he do it? 

I thought I should burst with amazement ! 
Such a cruel, heartless charge—I never had 
seen Cochin China! I never had heard of 
Wakawak! I didn’t know a plantain patch 
from a kangaroo! I did not know what to 
do. Iwas crazed and helpless. I let the 
day slip away without doing anything at all. 
The next morning the same paper had this 
—nothing more : 

SIGNIFICANT.— Mr. Twain, it will be observed, is 
sugzestively silent about the Cochin China perjury. 

[7em.—During the rest of the campaign 
this paper never referred to me in any other 
way than as “the infamous _perjurer 
Twain.” ] 

Next came the “Gazette,” with this ¢ 


Wantep To Know.—Will the new candidate for 
Governor deign to explain to certain of his fellow-cit- 
izens (who are suffering to vote for him !) she little cir- 
cums'ance of his cabin-mates in Montana !osing small 
valuables from time to time, until at last, these things 
having been invariably found on Mr. Twain’s person 
or in his “‘ trunk ” (newspaper he rolled his traps in), 
they felt compelled to give him a friendly admonition 
for his own good, and so tarred and feathered him and 
rode him on a rail, and then advised him to leave a 
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permanent vacuum in the place he usually occupied 
in the camp. Will he do this? 


Could anything be more deliberately ma- 
licious than that? For I never was in Mon- 
tana in my life. 

[After this, this journal customarily spoke 
of me as “ Twain, the Montana Thief.”] 

I got to picking up papers apprehensive- 
ly—much as one would lift a desired blan- 
ket which he had some idea might have a 
rattlesnake under it. One day this met my 
eye: 

Tue Liz Naitep!—By the sworn affidavits of 
Michael O’Flanagan, Esq., of the Five Points, and 
Mr. Kit Burns and Mr. John Allen, of Water street, 
it is established that Mr. Mark ‘I'wain’s 
ment that the lamented grandfather of our noble stan- 
dard-bearer, John ‘I. Hoffman, was hanged for high- 
way robbery, is a brutal and gratuitous Liz, without a 
single shadow of foundation in fact. It is dishearten- 
ing to virtuous men to see such shameful means re- 


vile state- 


sorted to to achieve political success as the attacking 
of the dead in their graves and defiling their honored 
names with slander. When we think of the anguish 
this miserable falsehood must cause the innocent rel- 
atives and iriends of the deceased, we are almost 
driven to incite an outraged and insulted public to 
summary and unlawful vengeance upon the traducer. 
But no—let us Jeave him to the agony of a lacerating 
conscience—(though if passion should get the better 
of the public and in its blind fury they should do the 
traducer bodily injury, it is but too obvious that no 
jury could convict and no court punish the perpe- 
trators of the deed). 


The ingenious closing sentence had the 
effect of moving me cut of bed with despatch 
that night, and out at the back door, also, 
while the “outraged and insulted public” 
surged in the front way, breaking furniture 
and windows in their righteous indignation 
as they came, and taking off such property 
as they couid carry when they went. And 
yet I can lay my hand upon the Book and 
say that I never slandered Governor Hoff- 
man’s grandfather. More—I had never even 
heard of him or mentioned him, up to that 
day and date. 

[I will state, in passing, that the journal 
above quoted from always referred to me 
afterward as “ Twain, the Body-Snatcher.”] 

The next newspaper article that attracted 
my attention was the following : 

A Sweet CanpIDATE —Mark Twain, who was to 
make such a blighting speech at the mass meeting of 
the Independents last night, didn’t come to time! A 
telegram from his physician stated that he had been 
knocked down by a runaway team and his leg 
broken in two places—sufferer lying in great agony, 
and so forth, and so forth, and a lot more bosh of the 
same sort. And the Independents tried hard to swallow 
the wretched subterfuge and pretend that they did not 
know what was the vea/ reason of the absence of the 
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abandoned creature whom they denominate their 
standard-bearer. A certain man was seen to reel 
into Mr. Twain's hotel last night in a state of beast- 
ly intoxication. It is the imperative duty of the In- 
dependents to prove that this besotted brute was not 
Mark Twain himself. We have them at last! This 
is a case that admits of no shirking. ‘The voice of 
the people demands in thunder-tones: “‘WHo was 
THAT MAN?” 

It was incredible, absolutely incredible, 
for a moment, that it was really my name 
that was coupled with this disgraceful sus- 
picion. Three long years had passed over 
my head since I had tasted ale, beer, wine, 
or liquor of any kind. 

[It shows what effect the times were hav- 
ing on me when I say that I saw myself 
confi’ently dubbed “ Mr. Delirium Tremens 
Twain” in the next issue of that journal 
without a pang—notwithstanding I knew 
that with monotonous fidelity the paper 
would go on calling me so to the very end.] 

By this time anonymous letters were get- 
ting to be an important part of my mail mat- 
ter. This form was common: 

How about that old woman you kiked of your 
premisers which was beging. Pot Pry. 

And this: 

There is things which you have done which is un- 
beknowens tu anybody but me. You better trot outa 
few dols. to yours truly or you’ll hear thro’ the papers 
from Hanpy Anpy. 

That is about the idea. I could continue 
them till the reader was surfeited, if desira- 
ble. 

Shortly the principal Republican journal 
“convicted” me of wholesale bribery, and 
the leading Democratic paper “ nailed” an 
aggravated case of blackmailing to me. 

[In this way I acquired two additional 
names: “ Twain, the Filthy Corruptionist,” 
and “ Twain, the Loathsome Embracer.”’] 

By this time there had grown to be such 
a clamor for an “answer” to all the dread: 
ful charges that were laid to me, that the 
editors and leaders of my party said it 
would be political ruin for me to remain si- 
lent any longer. As if to make their ap- 
peal the more imperative, the following ap- 
peared in one of the papers the very next 
day : 

Brevno.p THE Man !--The Independent candidate 


still maintains silence. Because he dare not speak. 


Every accusation against him has been amply proved, 
and they have been endorsed and re-endorsed by his 
own eloquent silence till at this day he stands forever 
convicted. Look upon your candidate, Indepen- 
dents! Look upon the Infamous Perjurer ! the Mon- 
tana Thief! the Boijy-Snatcher! Contemplate your 
incarnate Delirium Tremens! your Filthy Corrup- 
tionist ! your Loathsome Embracer! Gaze upon him 
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—ponder him well—and then say if you can give your 
honest votes to a creature who has earned this dismal 
array of titles by his hideous crimes, and dares not 
open his mouth in denial of any one of them ! 

There was no possible way of getting out 
of it, and so, in deep humiliation, I set about 
preparing to “answer” a mass of baseless 
charges and mean and wicked falsehoods. 
But I never finished the task, for the very 
next morning a paper came out with a new 
horror, a fresh malignity, and seriously 
charged me with burning a lunatic asylum 
with all its inmates because it obstructed 
the view from my house. This threw me 
into a sort of panic. Then came the charge 
of poisoning my uncle to get his property, 
with an imperative demand that the grave 
should be opened. This drove me to the 
verge of distraction. On top of this I was 
accused of employing toothless and incom- 
petent old relatives to prepare the food for 
the foundling hospital when I was warden, 


I was wavering—wavering. And at last, as 


a due and fitting climax to the shameless 
persecution that party rancor had inflicted 


upon me, nine little toddling children of all 
shades of color and degrees of raggedness 
were taught to rush on to the platform ata 
public meeting and clasp me around the legs 
and call me PA! 


I hauled down my colors and 
I was not equal to the re- 


I gave up. 
surrendered, 
quirements of a Gubernatorial campaign in 
the State of New York, and so I sent in my 
withdrawal from the candidacy, and in bit- 
terness of spirit signed it, 

“Truly yours, 
“ Once a decent man, but now 
“MaRK Twain, I. P., M. T., B. S., D. T., 
P. C., ona L. EL” 


THE “PRESENT” NUISANCE, 

To be the editor of any kind of a news- 
paper, either country or metropolitan (but 
very especially the former), is a position 
which must be trying to a good-natured 
man, Because it makes him an object of 
chagity whether or no. It makes him the 
object of a peculiar and humiliating, because 
an interested, charity—a charity thrust 
upon him with offensive assurance and a 
perfectly unconcealed taken-for-granted that 
it will be received with gratitude, and the 
donor accounted a benefactor; and at the 
very same time the donor’s chief motive, his 
vulgar self-interest, is left as frankly uncon- 
cealed. The country editor offers his adver- 
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tising space to the public at the trifle of one 
dollar and a half or two dollars a square, 
first insertion, and one would suppose his 
“patrons” would be satisfied with that. 
But they are not. They puzzle their thin 
brains to find out some still cheaper way 
of getting their wares celebrated—some way 
whereby they can advertise virtually for 
nothing. They soon hit upon that meanest 
and shabbiest of all contrivances for rob- 
bing a gentle-spirited scribbler, viz., the 
conferring upon him of a present and beg- 
ging a “notice ” of it—thus pitifully endeav- 
oring to not only invade his sacred editorial 
coiumns, but get ten dollars’ worth of adver- 
tising for fifty cents’ worth of merchandise, 
and on top of that leave the poor creature 
burdened with a crushing debt of gratitude ! 
And so the corrupted editor, having once 
debauched his independence and received 
one of these contemptible presents, wavers 
a little while the remnant of his self-respect 
is consuming, and at last abandons himself 
to a career of shame, and prostitutes his 
columns to “ notices” of every sort of pres- 
ent that a stingy neighbor chooses to inflict 
upon him. The confectioner insults him 
with forty cents’ worth of ice-cream—and 
he lavishes four “squares” of editorial 
compliments on him; the grocer insults 
him with a bunch of overgrown radishes 
and a dozen prize turnips—and gets an edi- 
torial paragraph perfectly putrid with grati- 
tude; the farmer insults him with three 
dollars’ worth of peaches, or a beet like a 
man’s leg, or a watermelon like a channel- 
buoy, or a cabbage in many respects like 
his own head, and expects a third of a col- 
umn of exuberant imbecility—and gets it. 
And these trivial charities are not respect- 
fully and gracefully tendered, but are thrust 
insolently upon the victim, and with an air 
that plainly shows that the victim will be 
held to a strict accountability in the next 
issue of his paper. 

I am not an editor ofa newspaper, and shall 
always try to do right and be good, so that 
God will not make me one; but there are 
some persons who have got the impres- 
sion, somehow, that I am that kind of char- 
acter, and they treat me accordingly. They 
send me a new-fangled wheel-barrow, and 
ask me to “notice” it; or a peculiar boot- 
jack, and ask me to “ notice” it; or a sam- 
ple of coffee, and ask me to “notice” it; 
or an article of furniture worth eight or ten 
dollars, or a pair of crutches, or a truss, 
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or an artificial nose, or a few shillings’ 
worth of rubbish of the vegetable spe- 
cies ; and here lately, all in one day, I re- 
ceived a barrel of apples, a thing to milk 
cows with, a basket of peaches, a box of 
grapes, a new sort of wooden leg, anda 
patent “ composition” grave-stone. ‘“ No- 
tices” requested. A barrel of apples, a 
cow-milker, a basket of peaches, and a box 
of grapes, all put together, are not worth 
the bore of writing a “notice,” nor a tenth 
part of the room the “ notice” would take 
up in the paper, and so they remained unno- 
ticed. 1 had no immediate use for the 
wooden leg, and would not have accepted a 
charity grave-stone if I had been dead and 
actyally suffering for it when it came—so I 
sent those articles back. 

I do not want any of these underhanded, 
obligation-inflicting presents. I prefer to 
cramp myself down to the use of such things 
as I can afford, and then pay for them ; and 
then when a citizen needs the labor of my 
hands he can have it, and I will infallibly 
come on him for damages. 

The ungraceful custom, so popular in the 
back settlements, of facetiously wailing 
about the barren pockets of editors, is the 
parent of this uncanny present-inflicting, and 
it is time that the guild that originated the 
custom and now suffer in pride and purse 
from it, reflected that decent and dignified 
poverty is thoroughly respectable ; while the 
flaunting of either a real or pretended needi- 
ness in the public face, and the bartering 
of nauseating “puffs” for its legitimate 
fruit of charitable presents, are as thorough- 
ly indelicate, unbecoming, and disreputable. 


DOGBERRY IN WASHINGTON. 


Some of the decisions of the Post Office 
Department are eminently luminous. It 
has in times gone by been enacted that 
“author’s manuscript” should go through 
the mails for a trifling postage—newspaper 
postage, in fact. A calm and dispassionate 
mind would gather from this, that the ob- 
ject had in view was to facilitate and foster 
newspaper correspondence, magazine writ- 
ing, and literature generally, by discontinu- 
ing a tax in the way of postage which had 
become very burdensome to gentlemen of 
the quill. Now by what effort of good old 
well-meaning, grandmotherly dulness does 
the reader suppose the postal authorities 
have rendered that wise and kindly decree 
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utterly null and void, and solemnly funny ? 
By deciding that “author’s manuscript” 
dves not mean anything but “ manuscript 
intended to be made into a BOUND BOOK ”— 
all pamphlets, magazines, and newspapers 
ruled out ! 

Thus we are expected to believe that 
the original regulation was laboriously got 
up to save two dollars’ worth of postage to 
wo authors in a year—for probably not 
more than that number of MS. books are 
sent by mail to publishers each year. Such 
property is too precious to trust to any con- 
veyance but the author’s own carpet-sack, 
as a general thing. 

But granting that one thousand MS, 
books went to the publishers in a year, and 
thus saved to one thousand authors a dol- 
lar apiece in postage in the twelve months, 
would not a law whose whole aim was to 
accomplish such a trifle as that be simply 
an irreverent pleasantry, and not proper 
company to thrust among grave and weighty 
statutes in the law-books ? 

The matter which suggested these re- 
marks can be stated in a sentence. Once 
or twice I have sent magazine MSS. from 
certain cities, on newspaper rates, as “ au- 
thors MS.” But in Buffalo the post- 
master requires full letter postage. He 
claims no authority for this save decisions 
of the Post Office Department. He showed 
me the law itself, but even the highest or- 
der of intellectual obscurity, backed by the 
largest cultivation (outside of a Post Office 
Department), could not find in it authority 
for the “ decisions ” aforementioned. And 
I ought to know, because I tried it myself. 
[I say that, not to be trivially facetious when 
talking in earnest, but merely to take the 
word out of the mouths of certain cheap 
witlings, who always stand ready in any 
company to interrupt any one whose re- 
marks offer a chance for the exhibition of 
their poor wit and worse manners. ] 

I will not say one word about this curious 
decision, or utter one sarcasm or one dis- 
courteous speech about it, or the well-in- 
tending but misguided officer who rendered 
it; but if he were in California, he would 
fare far differently—very far differently—for 
there the wicked are not restrained by the 
gentle charities that prevail in Buffalo, and 
so they would deride him, and point the 
finger of scorn at him, and address him as 
“Old Smarty from Mud Springs.” Indeed 
they would. 


’ 
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MY WATCH—AN INSTRUCTIVE LITTLE 
TALE, 

My beautiful new watch had run eighteen 
months without losing or gaining, and with- 
out breaking any part of its machinery or 
stopping. I had come to believe it infal- 
lible in its judgments about the time of 
day, and to consider its constitution and its 
anatomy imperishable. But at last, one 
night, I let it run down. I grieved about it 
as if it were a.recognized messenger and 


forerunner of calamity. But by and by I 


cheered up, set the watch by guess, and 
commanded my bodings and superstitions 


to depart. Next day I stepped into the 
chief jeweller’s to set it by the exact time, 
and the head of the establishment took it 
out of my hand and proceeded to set it for 
me. Then he said, “She is four minutes 
slow—regulator wants pushing up.” I tried 
to stop him—tried to make him understand 
that the watch kept perfect time. But no; 
all this human cabbage could see was that 
the watch was four minutes slow, and the 
regulator mus¢ be pushed up a little; and 
so, while I danced around him in anguish 
and beseeched him to let the watch alone, 
he calmly and cruelly did the shameful deed. 
My watch began to gain. It gained faster 
and faster day by day. Within the week it 
sickened to a raging fever, and its pulse 
went up to a hundred and fifty in the shade. 
At the end of two months it had left all the 
timepieces of the town far in the rear, and 
was a fraction over thirteen days ahead of 
the almanac. It was away into November 
enjoying the snow, while the October leaves 
were still turning. It hurried up house- 
rent, bills payable, and such things, in such 
a ruinous way that I could not abide it. I 
took it to the watchmaker to be regulated. 
He asked me if I had ever had it repaired. 
I said no, it had never needed any repairing. 
He looked a look of vicious happiness and 
eagerly pried the watch open, then put a 
smal! dice-box into his eye and peered into 
its machinery. He said it wanted cleaning 
and oiling, besides regulating—come in a 
week. After being cleaned aud oiled and 
regulated, my watch slowed down to that 
degree that it ticked like a tolling bell. I 
began to be left by trains, I failed all ap- 
pointments, I got to missing my dinner ; my 
watch strung out three days’ grace to four 
and let me go to protest ; I gradually drifted 
back into yesterday, then day before, then 
into last week, and by and by the compre- 
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hension came upon me that all solitary and 
alone I was lingering along in week be- 
fore last, and the world was out of sight. I 
seemed to detect in myself a sort of sneak- 
ing fellow-feeling for the mummy in the 
museum, and a desire to swap news with 
him. I went to a watchmaker again. He 
took the watch all to pieces while I waited, 
and then said the barrel was “swelled.” 
He said he could reduce it in three days. 
After this, the watch averaged well, but 
nothing more. For half a day it would go 
like the very mischief, and keep up sucha 
barking and wheezing and whooping and 
sneezing and snorting, that I could not hear 
myself think for the disturbance ; and as 
long as it held out, there was not a watch 
in the land that stood any chance against 
it. But the rest of the day it would keep on 
slowing down and fooling along until all the 
clocks it had left behind caught up again. 
So at last, at the end of twenty-four hours, 
it would trot up to the judges’ stand all 
right and just on time. It would show a 
fair and square average, and no man could 
say it had done more or less than its duty. 
3ut a correct average is only a mild virtue 
in a watch, and I took this instrument to 
another watchmaker. He said the kingbolt 
I said I was glad it was noth- 
ing more serious. To tell the plain truth, 
I had no idea what the kingholt was, but I 
did not choose to appear ignorant to a 
stranger. He repaired the kingbolt, but 
what the watch gained in one way it lost in 
another. It would run awhile and then 
stop awhile, and then run awhile again, and 
so on, using its own discretion about the in- 
tervals. And every time it went off it 
kicked back like a musket. I padded my 
breast for a few days, but finally took the 
watch to another watchmaker. He picked 
it all to pieces and turned the ruin over and 
over under his glass; and then he said 
there appeared to be something the matter 
with the hair-trigger. He fixed it, and gave 
it a fresh start. It did well now, except 
that always at ten minutes to ten the hands 
would shut together like a pair of scissors, 
and from that time forth they would travel 
together. The oldest man in the world 
could not make head or tail of the time of 
day by such a watch, and so I went again 
to have the thing repaired. This person 
said that the crystal had got bent, and that 
the mainspring was not straight. He also 
remarked that part of the works needed 
half-soling He made these things all right, 


was broken. 
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and then my timepiece performed unex- 
ceptionably, save that now and then, after 
working along quietly for nearly eight hours, 
everything inside would let go all of a sud- 
den and begin to buzz like a bee, and the 
hands would straightway begin to spin 
round and round so fast that their individ- 
uality was lost completely, and they simply 
seemed a delicate spider’s web over the face 
of the watch. She would reel off the next 
twenty-four hours in six or seven minutes, and 
then stop with a bang. I went with a heavy 
heart to one more watchmaker, and looked on 
while he took her to pieces. Then I prepared 
to cross-question him rigidly, for this thing 
was getting serious. The watch had cost 
two hundred dollars originally, and I seemed 
to have paid out two or three thousand 
for repairs. While I waited and looked on, 
I presently recognized in this watchmaker 
an old acquaintance—a steamboat engineer 
of other days, and not a good engineer 
either. He examined all the parts carefully, 
just as the other watchmakers had done, 
and then delivered his verdict with the same 
confidence of manner. 

He said: 

“She makes too much steam—you want 
to hang the monkey-wrench on the safety- 
valve!” 

I brained him on the spot, and had him 
buried at my own expense. 

My uncle William (now deceased, alas !) 
used to say that a good horse was a good 
horse until it had run away once, and that 
a good watch was a good watch until the 
repairers got a chance at it. And he used 
to wonder what became of all the unsuccess- 
ful tinkers, and gunsmiths, and shoemak- 
ers, and blacksmiths; but nobody could 
ever tell him. 


FAVORS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


ONE writes me as follows, in a journalis- 
tic hand, from New York: 

“T want to tell you a little new joke, ifyour 
publishers have not been beforehand and 
made it antique: A canvasser—one of those 
individuals that sell ‘compact concentra- 
tion of solid wisdom ’—came across a Yan- 
kee divine, away in some interior hamlet ot 
Massachusetts, and desired him to subscribe 
to a work entitled ‘The Innocents Abroad.’ 
The seller of wit, thinking that the minis- 
ter might wish to know something of the 
contents of the work, pointed out several 
chapters bearing on the state of the church 
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in Italy, and matters of religious and Bibli- 
cal import. But all this did not induce the 
divine to purchase the work, though he was 
still undecided. At last he pointed to a 
woodcut of the tomb of Adam, and read the 
accompanying remarks thereto, of Mark 
Twain weeping and moralizing at the grave 
of his blood-relation Adam. ‘ What!’ 
shouted the minister, ‘if a man is silly 
enough to sit down and baw] at the tomb of 
Adam and call him a blood-relation, he de- 
serves to be read by no one. No, sir! I 
don’t want his book—I wouldn’t have it— 
the great, snivelling, overgrown calf!’” 


In a Sandwich Island paper just received 
by mail, I learn that some gentlemen of 
taste and enterprise, and also of Keokuk, 
Iowa, have named a fast young colt for me. 
Verily, one does have to go away from home 
to learn the news. The cannibal paper 
adds that the colt has already trotted his 
mile, of his own accord, in 2:17 1-2. He 
was probably going to dinner at the time. 
The idea of naming anything that is fast af- 
ter me—except an anchor or something of 
that kind—is a perfect inspiration of humor. 
If this poor colt could see me trot around 
the course once, he would Jaugh some of his 
teeth out—he would indeed, if he had time 
to wait till I finished the trip. I Aave seen 
slower people than I am—and more delib- 
erate people than I am—and even quieter, 
and more listless, and lJazier people than I 
am. But they were dead. 

AND by that Sandwich Island paper 
(“Commercial Advertiser’) I also learned 
that H. M. Whitney, its able editor and pro- 
prietor for sixteen years, was just retiring 
from business, having sold out to younger 
men. I take this opportunity of thanking 
the disappearing veteran for courtesies Gone 
and information afforded me in bygone days. 
Mr. Whitney is one of the fairest-minded 
and best-hearted cannibals I ever knew, if I 
do say it myself. There is not a stain upon 
his name, and never has been. And he is 
the best judge of a human being I ever saw 
go through a market. Many a time I have 
seen natives try to palm off part of an old 
person on him for the fragment of a youth, 
but I never saw it succeed. Ah, no, there 
was no deceiving H. M. Whitney. He 
could tell the very family a roast came from, 
if he had ever tried the family before. I re- 
member his arresting my hand once and 
saying, “ Let that alone—it’s from one of 
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those Hulahulas—a very low family—and 
tough.” I cannot think of Whitney without 
my mouth watering. We used to eat a great 
many people in those halycon days, which 
shall come again, alas! nevermore. We 
lived on the fat of the land. And I will say 
this for Henry Whitney—he never thought 
less of his friend after examining into him, 
and he was always sorry when his enemy 
was gone. 

Most of the above may fairly and justly 
rank as nonsense, but my respect and regard 
for Mr. Whitney are genuine. 


My old friend is married again—as I learn 
from the following notice cut by a corre- 
spondent from a Cincinnati paper last May 
—rather old news, but it is a good scattering 
shot, and cannot fail to “ fetch” some igno- 
rant interested body somewhere, consider- 
ing the number of brides : 


MARRIED 


Younc — MArTIN— PENDERGAST — JENICKSON— 
CLevELAND—MArtTIN.—In Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
the 16th ult., in the presence of the Saints, Elder 
Brigham Young to Mrs. J. R. Martin, Miss L. M. 
Pendergast, Mrs. R. M. Jenickson, Miss Susie P. 
Cleveland, and Miss Emily P. Martin, all of the 
county of Berks, England. 


THE following is genuine, and was cut 
from the regular advertising columns of a 
great daily newspaper in a certain city. 
How many of my little Sunday-school 
friends can guess the city? Do not all 
speak at once—or if you do, do not put the 
emphasis strong on the second syllable, be- 
cause it would not be nice for little boys and 
girls to disturb the continent. Though peo- 
ple who want divorces are not always the 
continent. Read: 
eS legally obtained without 

publicity, and at small expense. No fee unless 
decree is obtained. Address P. O. Box 1,037. This 
is the P. O. Box advertised for the past six years, and 


the owner has obtained 446 divorces during that time. 


“M.” (Springfield, O.) encloses for the 
Memoranda an inscription copied verbatim 
from a tombstone in Mount Wood Ceme- 
tery, Wheeling, erected to the memory of 
four little children who died within a few 
weeks of each other. (S. J., of Wheeling, 
also sends a copy of the same.) 
seem to represent a conversation between 
the parents and the departed : 


The verses 


Children dear, what made you go 
Far away, &c. 

And leave us in our grief below, 
Far away, &c. 
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You could not find a better home, 
Nor better friends where e’er you roam, 
Since you have left your earthly dome, 
Far away, &c. 
A heavenly message came for we, 
All is we 1, &e. 
To go and join that glorious glee, 
All is well, &c. 
We are members of that band, 
On a holy pavement we do stand, 
With a golden trumpet in our hands, 
All is well, &c. 


Ve are strangers in that sphere, 
Children dear, &c. 
You have no friends that you know there 
Children dear, &c. 
We wish, we wish we could but see 
That heavenly palace where you be, 
And bring you back to live with we, 
Children dear, &c. 
Dear parents weep for us no more, 
All is well, &c. 
We landed safe on Canaan’s shore, 
All is well, &c. 
Ah! friends we have, we are well known 
With saints and angels round the throne, 
And Jesus claims us as his own. 


All is well, &c. 


“ Quizqguiz” hurls me this, under New 
York postmark: “If met last night on the 
Podunk Railroad an individual whose char- 
acteristics are best indicated by what fol- 
lows : 

“T handed him THE GALAXy, directing his 
attention to your map of Paris. He read 
your explanations through deliberately, and 
when he came to that part where you ad- 
vised standing on the head or the use of a 
looking glass in order to see it properly, he 
turned to a careful consideration of the map. 
In a few moments a bright idea struck him. 
Holding the sheet up to the light, he looked 
through the reverse side and exclaimed: 
‘Why, all that ain’t necessary, after all! 
All you’ve got to do is to Jook at it the 
wrong way, and it makes it all right!’ He 
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read the remainder of your explanation, in- 
cluding certificates, and then returned to 
the profound study of the map. After a 
while he burst out : 

““* Why, here’s a thing that’s wrong, any 
how! You can’t get Omaha on the west 
and Jersey City on the east. They're both 
west. I don’t care who says it’s right, I say 
it ain’t!’ 

“T mildly suggested that Jersey City and 
Omaha were a long way apart, and proba- 

ly the longitude had something to do with 
it; for it was impossible to suppose such 
military critics as General Grant and Gen- 
eral Sherman would not have detected the 
blunder if it were one. 

“He pondered some time. ‘Ah!’ he 
said finally, ‘it must be the longitude, for 
you see if you go around the world one way 
you might get Omaha on the west; while if 
you went round for Jersey City the other 
way, you'd get that on the east. I see it; 
it’s the longitude does it.’” 


THE above mention of my map of Paris 
calls to mind that that work of art is appre- 
ciated among the learned. It is duly ad- 
vertised that whoever sends a club of one 
hundred subscribers to the Yale College 
“Courant ”—together with the necessary 
four hundred dollars—will receive as a prize 
a copy of my map! I am almost tempted 
to go canvassing myself. 


ALL my soul fs in Art lately, since I have 
been taking lessons in drawing and painting. 
I have drawn, and am now engraving, an el- 
egant portrait of King William of Prussia, 
as a companion to the customary GALAXY 


portraits, and to complete the set. This 
work of Art, with accompanying remarks, 
will appear in the January number of this 
magazine. 
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— WE are glad to find the remarkable 
novels of Flaubert attracting the attention 
of our critics. A recent number of “ Lip- 
pincott” contains an acute examination of 
“ L’ Education Sentimentale” (see September 
GALAXy). The writer objects to the real- 
ists on artistic grounds, as committing the 
same error in literature that the Pre-Ra- 
phaelites have committed in painting, sacri- 
ficing the ensemble to the details—a fault 
which we ourselves noted. He also quali- 
fies the absence of a moral element as 
amounting to immorality. Nevertheless, 
there is a moral value in the realistic pathol- 
ogy, though it may well be foreign to the au- 
thor’s purpose. These harsh but accurate 
sketches supply important information to 
the moralist, native or foreign, and frequent- 
ly on points that escape the ordinary ob- 
server. Thus, that systematic adultery is 
very wrong in itself and very corrupting in 
its effects on the community, etc., etc., is ob- 
vious enough ; but a work like “ L’Education 
Sentimentale”” shows the additional squan- 
dering of time and prospects involved in the 
“institution,” and how a young man dan- 
gling about a married woman, whether ulti- 
mately successful in his object or not, wastes 
in the pursuit time, money, and even intel- 
lect enough to complete his professional or 
business education and give him an honora- 
ble start in life. Again, these representa- 
tions are valuable as material for future his- 
tory. They occupy the place formerly filled 
by ana, anecdotes, and mémoires pour ser- 
vir. If it be suggested that such informa- 
tion is afforded by the newspapers and other 
contemporary records, the answer is that 
the very abundance of such resources inter- 
feres with their utility. The realist has just 
ideality enough to condense their essence, 
and in this sense his picture Aas a decided 
focus, though the critic may be quite right in 
denying it one from a purely artistic point 
of view. 


— Many of the typographical errors 
which go the rounds are so far-fetched that 
we may suspect them of being made for the 
occasion. But now and then we light ona 
real, genuine one, that is charming in its 
simplicity. Like this, in a leading daily: 


“ Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, came 
up from seedy Simois all alone.” 

Seedy Simois is good—as Hamlet might 
have said. 


— “LorHair” has been subjected toa 
great variety of criticisms, yet there is one 
stricture which we do not remember to have 
seen anywhere, but to which it is certainly 
liable, namely: that in spite of the author’s 
apparent familiarity with worldly grandeur, 
he is sometimes completely wrong in its de- 
tails. Thus Lothair gives Theodora a 
wonderful necklace, “ great ropes of pearls,” 
at an expense of four thousand pounds. 
Now the price of anything like the size 
and number of pearls described would be 
nearer fifteen thousand pounds than four. 
Ask any jeweller in repute. Disraeli 
doesn’t “ know the ropes ” after all. 


— THE popular expression, “the right 
man in the wrong place,” or, as we some- 
times find it, “the right thing in the wrong 
place,” is illogical on the face of it. Taken 
literally, it is a contradiction and a bull, and 
can only be restored to sense by a clumsy 
filling up of the presumed ellipsis. Never 
theless, however paradoxically worded, it 
expresses a most important truth—the ob- 
jective influence of circumstances and sur- 
roundings on the subjective essence and vir- 
tue of the person or thing. One of the best 
practical illustrations of which is the saying 
attributed to Lord Palmerston that “ dirt 
was only matter in the wrong place.” For 
the most repulsive dirt can be so applied as 
to produce the sweetest results. Pegasus 
in harness is an illustration of a higher 
class. And we may say generally, that ina 
vast number of cases personal criticism is 
misapplied, the blame properly due to the 
situation being wrongfully attached to the 
person. There is an American novel now 
in course of publication which has this fun- 
damentally erroneous motive for its leading 
idea. A distinguished female author, who 
assails youth and beauty with a ferocity 
which the uncharitable might attribute to 
envy, is holding up to public censure the 
misdeeds of a beautiful belle. The first 
crime of this lovely but abandoned creature 
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is perpetrated early in the honeymoon. Ar- 
rived at the country town where her hus- 
band lives, she makes so large a contribu- 
tion to the week’s wash that the family Bid- 
dy of all work strikes, and an outsider has 
to be hired for twenty dollars. (N. B.—The 
husband is represented as a person of am- 
ple means.) The natural conclusion on the 
part of any one acquainted with the fitness 
of things generally, would be somewhat to 
this effect: that the man who, with malice 
prepense, marries a city belle, should not 
take her to a place where the natives are on 
short allowance of washing, and where a 
specia laundress is such a phenomenon that 
her services can only be obtained for twenty 
dollars a week. Perhaps also it might be 
asked, Was the mighty mind of the husband 
unequal to the importation of a laundress, 
seeing that the scene is not laid in Catifor- 
nia or Texas, but at a moderate distance 
from one or more of our Atlantic cities? 
The dangers of marriage between city-bred 
and country-bred people are no new discov- 
ery. The story is at least as old as Aris- 
tophanes. But Aristophanes was wise 
enough to see that the mischief lay, not ne- 
cessarily in either of the parties, but in the 
fact of their inharmonious union, 


— Suppose an elderly gentleman, from 
superfluity of leisure accrued or other 
cause, should take a fancy to renew the 
studies of his youth—there have been such 
cases—what prospect would he have of suc- 
cess? He would find a good many difficul- 
ties in the way, besides the natural lapses of 
memory. If, for instance, ambitious enough 
to try to brush up his college Latin, he is at 
once confronted by a new graphy—ortho or 
caco—at any rate sufficiently puzzling. His 
old acquaintance Virgil or Virgilius turns up 
as Vergilius. The familiar Latinized names 
of Hellenic persons and places are recon- 
structed on a new system, which may be 
good Greek, but looks like very bad Eng- 
lish. The Latin word for wine figures as 
uinum in the middle of a sentence, and the 
Latin for ome appears as Vnus at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, and soon. Suppose he 
more modestly contents himself with re- 
freshing the rudiments of medizval and post- 
medizval history which he learned at school. 
Poor man! he is just as much at sea there. 
The English and German critics have 
changed the familiar Merovingians and Car- 
lovingians into AMerwings and KXarlings, 
abolished the Heptarchy, and intruded ever 
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so many extra letters into all the Saxon 
kings. William Tell is as utter a myth as 
Pope Joan ; and as for the other Joan—her 
of Arc or Darc (there is so much darkness 
and mystery about her that the very name is 
disputed)—we are not sure that she was burnt 
after all, and we find that she left a more-or 
less disconsolate widower behind her. 
There was no such French king as Clovis; 
there was a Frank chief knight Hlodowig. 
As to the patriotic Pierre St. Eustache, it 
appears that his condition was not so (h)al- 
tered as to prevent his living many years in 
Calais under the English rule and on the 
best terms with his conquerors. There has 
been a general explosion and elimination of 
good personages and a rehabilitation of bad 
ones—Henry VIII, Tiberius, Brunhild, 
and Fredegond (if we have not spelt their 
late majesties according to the latest mode, 
we trust the critics will excuse us)}—every- 
body but Philip II. ; 4e is past whitewash- 
ing. Everywhere the tendency is to ignore 
intermediate centuries and go back to origi- 
nal sources and primary strata. And is it 
too fanciful to suggest that, despite all our 
progress, the facts of histury are also going 
backwards? A united Germany, a united 
Italy, a fragmentary, anarchic France, would 
be a startling reproduction of Europe in the 
ninth century. 


— FREILIGRATH has a son at the war, 
not as a soldier, however, but a member of 
the Sanitary Commission, “with the red 
cross on his arm.” The old poet addresses 
to his Wolfgang some verses which form a 
touching contrast to his “ Hurrah for Ger- 
many!” He tells the youth to “earn his 
spurs in the service of humanity,” and 
“ learn how much better it is to heal wounds 
than to make them.” Alas! poets, like 
kings, think of these things when it is too 
late. Second thoughts are indeed best in 
such a case, but the first thought has done 
the mischief already. 


— IF material fashions emanate from 
New York, fashionable phrases, as distin- 
guished from local slang, more commonly 
take their rise in Boston. Sometimes the 
Boston belles start a pet word, and it travels 
southward and westward, and becomes all 
the rage. The latest instances which we 
have noticed are weird (for funny, queer, or 
peculiar) and fascinating. The latter is 
rapidly becoming the panegyrical adjective 
of all work for American young-ladyhood, 
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like the English #ice and our own once uni- 
versal fine. Oddly enough, the term is not 


usually applied to the objects whose most 
legitimate property it is, namely, persons ; 
but rather to some article, a book, a picture, 
a ribbon, a little dog, something which may 
please or suit or gratify or attract, but does 
ant, in any correct sense, fascinate. 


— THE following dialogue illustrates one 
of the last phases of victimizing : 

Time, early in the morning ; scene, Jones’s 
modest parlor. Jones has just finished 
dressing and is seriéusly bent on breakfast. 
To him Smith, utterly unknown. 

Smith, Mr. Jones, we wish to procure a 
sketch of your life for the third volume of 
“Our Most Remarkable Men,” published by 
subscription, half cloth, Of course no one 
can do it so well as yourself. We want just 
eight pages to fill the volume. We have 
already Messrs. Brown, Thompson, Robin- 
son, etc. (Here follows a list of names more 
or less distinguished in literature.) 

Jones. But, Mr. Smith, I am not a “most 
remarkable man,” and my life has been sin- 
gularly uneventful. Look in a biographical 
dictionary, and you will find me (if you find 
me at all) done up in eight lines or less. 
Eight pages about me would be something 
out of nothing with a vengeance. Isn’t this 
a case of mistaken identity? There is an- 
other Mr. Jones who writes for the maga- 
zines. 

Smith. No, sir, not at all. It is true 
we have names better known than yours, 
but then again (Smith streams on for 
five minutes, buttering Jones with the very 
Jargest kind of a knife.) 

Jones. I can only repeat that the idea 
of a man’s writing an anonymous life of 
himself does not exactly square with my 
notions of propriety. Besides, I have other 
engagements just now, and no time. 

Smith, Then, if you will only furnish 
some memoranda, we can get some other 
person to fill them out. And—have you an 
engraved portrait of yourself? 

Jones. 1 regret to say that the public 
has never taken sufficient interest in me to 
make it worth any one’s while to engrave 

“my portrait. But, Mr. Smith, let us under- 
stand each other. If I furnish you these 
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memoranda, which I du at your own re- 
quest, and considering you, not-myself, the 
obliged party, do you also expect me to con- 
tribute in any way pecuniarily to the publica- 
tion of this work ? 

Smith. We make no charge for insert- 
ing the biographical notice [Generous 
Sinith !] ; but of course you will subscribe to 
the book—only six dollars a volume, got up 
in beautiful style as you see, etc., etc. 

Jones, (His remarks being more forci- 
ble than polite, we omit them. Smith de- 
parts in great dudgeon, scratching his ear 
as if that organ contained a large specimen 
of the common domestic flea, and evidently 
thinking himself a very ill-used man, But 
Jones is somewhat eccentric. In the ma- 
jority of his applications Smith succeeds.) 


— PERSONIFICATION, like all the imagi- 
native faculties, has its vagaries. The great 
enemy of man has been represented under 
various forms, asa hideous monster, a beau- 
tiful woman, an empty purse, etc.; but an 
aquarian clergyman has recently invented a 
new incarnation of him, neither more nor 
less that a pot of foaming lager! “Lager 
beer,” said the reverend orator, “‘is the very 
devil!” A French artist, being asked to 
draw an allegorical figure of Benevolence, 
carefully sketched a bit of india-rubber. 
“ This,” said he, “‘is the true emblem of be- 
nevolence; it gives more than any other 
substance.” 


— AMONG the popular prejudices against 
John Chinaman is one derived from his 
supposed habit of dining on roast rat. Prob- 
ably this legend is about as well founded as 
the once current delusion that the frog is a 
staple article of French diet. We have 
heard a very plausible explanation of the 
story, namely, that Chinese rat-catchers 
carry about dead rats on a stick as a sign 
of their profession, and have been mistaken 
by foreigners for hawkers offering the ani- 
mals for sale. The “nine times nine and 
ninety” tailors of the German song all 
supped off a roast mouse, but this must be 
construed as a poetic license. We doubt 
the fact of man’s being a murivorous animal. 
And, after all, if he chooses to eat rat, why 
shouldn’t he? Isn’t this a free country? 








